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AT RDROE, i 


TO 
WILLIAM LOCK, Efq. 


DEAR SIR, 
HE Firft Part of this Work was 
begun at your feat of Nor- . 
bury Park, where Nature and Art 
are fo finely combined, and the 
charms of focial intercourfe and re- 
tirement fo happily united. It was 
natural therefore to think of in{crib- 
| ing the work I was then planning, 
to the perfon whom fo many cir- 
cumftances, and all the furrounding 
objeéts, prefented to the mind. 
And, as the /wbjeés of thefe Sketches 
| A are 


vil 2 ate A Toe aN 


are highly interefting to humanity, : 
thofe who have,the happinefs of 

your acquaintance will readily per- 
ceive . the propricty | -of addrefling | 
| them to you. 


By this teftimony of my regard, 
‘hepa I am confcious that I 
facrifice your diflike of public atten- 
tion to the indulgence of my own 
pride, in fubferibing mytelf, with 


the sreateft Gnicerity, 


| DE A ie.) ae 
Your affectionate friend, 
and humble fervant, 
Cliffard Street, 


April 15; 1780. iE ede! 


Pike Reinke Bi 


4 HESE Sketches were originally un- 

_ dertaken on the following’ occafion : 

4A near relation of mine, who has the juftert 
elaims to my affection and efteem, had the 
health of a confiderable detachment: of the 


foot-guards entrufted to his care at avery 


early period of life. They were ordered 


to reinforce the army at that time in Vir- 


ginia, under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis. Anxious to perform that duty with 
all the efficacy in his power, he requefted — 
"me to give him in writing a few obfervations 
and general rules relative to the nature and 
treatment of the difeafes moft likely to occur 
during the paflage, and while the party 
remained feparate from the army. 
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I, 
ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 


N the inveftigation of medical, as in 

that of fome other interefting fubjedts, 
the mind is apt to remain in a difagreeable 
fate of doubt and fufpenfe, which is often 
augmented inftead of being removed by 
farther ftudy and experience, 


‘The phone fyftems of medical writers, 
the difference in the praétice of living 
phyficians, and the different effets which 
feem to flow from the fame practice, muft 


B naturally 
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naturally produce doubt in a fenfible and 


unprejudiced mind, and are ftrong proofs 


that the art of medicine itfelf is uncertain kp 


and conjectural. 


There are indeed phyficians who ima= 
gine they fully underftand the nature of 
every difeafe, who have high and enthufi- 
aftic notions of the powers of medicine, and 
are never difturbed with doubts or dif- 
fidence of their own peculiar fagacity in 
the application of thofe powers. What- 
ever may. be the opinion of the multi- 
tude, men of real penetration, who un- 
derftand. charadter, i imagine that thofe of 
the above defcri iption are commonly. found 
among the weak, the oftentatious and 
fuperficial, and feldom or never among the 
acute and intelligent. Great confidence 
in the power, and belief in the effet of | 
medicine, they think, are the offspring 
of i ignorance and credulity ; and that acute. 


tefledtion aud experience, while they in- 
form 


{ 


¢ 


_ MEDICAL SKETCHES, 4 
form us what art can really do in the 
cure of difeafes, alfo teach us what is the 
work of nature only;—the effe& of which 
generally is, greatly to moderate our faith 
in the miraculous powers of the former. 


It muft be acknowledged; that few things 


can be more irkfome to a mind eager in 
the purfuit of truth, than a ftate of conftant 
feepticifm: “Irkfome as this fate is, how- 
ever it does not lead to fuch grofs abfur- 
dity and fuch dangerous error, as too great 
confidence in our own fuperior lights; im- 
plicit faith in any particular fyftem,; or an 


éager belief in facts, without repeated 


@ : . e 5 
éxperience, and the moit cautious exami~ 
nations — 


-In trfacirig the annals of medicine, we 
find that many doétrines now exploded, 
and proved to be erroneous, were once fup- 
ported by men of the higheft medical 
authority.. One would imagine fuch ex- 

4 Ba amples 


4 MEDICAL SKETCHES, _ 
amples; would cure the moft prefumptuows 
of a dogmatical reliance on their own pars 
ticular. opinions; efpecially as their mif= 
takes and errors affect the lives of others. 


This is one benefit which the medical 
ftudent may derive from making himfelf 
acquainted with the various fy{tems whicl: 
have prevailed in different ages and coun* 
‘tries, although now they bear no autho- 
rity. To ftudy the revolutioris of medicine, 
and know how long each opinton bore. 
{way, by what means it was depofed, and 
what fucceeded and reigned in its ftéad, ity 
on. various accounts, expedient. © However; 


falfe ancient theories may be deemed, many, _ 


of them are highly ingenious; by endea= 
youring to comprehend them the mind is 
habituated to inveftigation, and-ftrengthen- - 
ed by exercife; we difcover what'led men’ 
of great fagacity into error; fuch difcoveries 
ferve as beacons to prevent us from ‘fteering’ 

the fame courfe-——-Amidft the froth of 
y c falfe 
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- falfe theory, many ufeful hints and obfer- 
vations may be found; for it often happen- 
ed that the practice was good, even when 
the reafoning. was founded on falfe prin- 


i ciples. 


~ But although it is an ornamental, and in 

fome degree an uleful part of knowledge, to 
be acquainted with the ‘various opinions 
that have prevailed in the medical world, 
it muft be confeffed that reafonings ¢ priori, 
and fyftems founded upon them, have fel- 
‘dom led to the cure of difeafes. For that 
effential part of the art of phyfic, we are 
jadebtéd to the oblervations and fads re- 
garding’ the fynaptomns and’ progrefs of 
difeafes, and the efe@s of remedies, that 
have been collected in the courfe’ of ages 
by men of diligence, acutenets, and integrity. 
"Thole, when feparated from that chaos of 
indigefted obfervations, pretended difco- 
veries, and falfe” facts, which are alfo on 
‘record, ‘render the art of medicine, when 
+B 3  -—practifed 
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prattifed by men of fenfe and integrity, a 
blefling, and not a curfe, to mankind, __.. 


It will be faid that the powers of thofe 
medicines, which are found moft effectual 
in the cure of difeafes, were not difcovered 
by men of uncommon fenfe and penetra~ 
tion, but fome by mere accident, others by 
ignorant favages, and others we owe to the 
chymical enthufiafm of a credulous age, . 
which, hot in the purfuit of the philofophers 
ftone, ftumbled on difcoveries in medicine 
and other arts, far more beneficial to man= 
kind than the obje@: they purfued, even 
had they obtained it; but that few difco- 
-veries of this nature were made by. men of 
feience in confequence, of ftudy and. re- 
flection, | 


There is no denying this affertion, and 
: the reafon is plain :—-When the moft pro- 
‘Gina fagacity is exerted. on fubjects be- 
yond its reach, it 18 on, a level with the 


groflel 


MEDICAL °SKETCHES. —§ 5 
erofleft ftupidity : ‘All the fenfe and learning 
in the world cannot 2 priort find out the 
qualities of any fimpie or mineral whatever. 
If the roots of rhubarb and “ipecacuanha 
were produced to an'aflembly of phyficians 
or chemifts, who had never feen’ or heard 
of them ‘before, they never could, by any 
reafoning, examination, or procefs what- 
‘ever, difcover, that the one is poffeffed of 
a purgative, and the other of an emetic 
quality ; ; or if they were told that each was 
endowed with one’ of thofe qualities, all 
their fkill would be baffled in attempting 
to afcertain which’ was the emetic, and 
which the purgative. © ) 


There is but one way of difcovering the 
qualities of thofe or any other drug, ‘which 
is by trying its effects on man or fome 
other animal. But although; the moft 
ftupid of mankind has the’ fame power 
with the moft fagacious of making the 
‘experiment, the latter will; ‘when it is 
| Bape made, 


8 | MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
~ made, turn it to more ufeful purpofes: — 
His fuperior talents will then come inte 
play; by reflecting on the fymptoms of 
difeafes, the means which nature fome~ 
times takes to relieve or terminate them, | 
and the analogy between one difeafe and 
another, ‘he will apply “the powers dily 
covered in the two plants more judicioully, 
and with a greater probability of fuccefs 
to the cure of diltempers, | ; 


“ The earliet practitioners in medicine, 
having no reeorded facts or rules to dire& 
them, formed the one, and colle&ted the 
other, by a diligent attention to nature.— 
re They obferved an inftin@ in dogs and fome 
other animals, that directed them to par= 
ticular herbs, which feemed to relieve them 
in ficknela 2 5 ie a 

.. Melampus, a Greek, one of the earlieft — 
who attempted to cure difeafes, is faidto 
have difcoyered the cathartic quality of 
3 hellebore, 


‘stig 


MEDICAL SKETCHES. (g 
hellebore, by obfetvitig its effects’ on goats. 
By the ule of this medicine, and) of cold 
baths, we are told he cured the daughter of 


Peetus king of Argos: And afterwards he 


is faid to have cured: [phichus, one of ‘the 
heroes who attended Jafon on/ his argo. 
nautic expedition, of impotency, by. giiv- 
ing him the ruft of iron ify wide, >» We 
are not particularly informed how he 
came to the knowledge of ttheydold ‘bath, 
‘or of iron;;but- we may natuially-imagine, 
that he might difcover the: frengthening 
effe& of the former, by whati produced 


son himfelf and others when’ ufed for plea» 


fure: the ‘virtues of iron) he muft>have 
found out in fome fuch accidental way as 
he did thofe lof helleboré;:—=A: youn 


swoman, labouring under the chlorofis, ora 


“man under.atabes of ‘apeculiar kind, may 


have drank wine or fome other liquor ac- 


cidentally iwnpregnated ‘with ir6H, and re- 
‘eeived benefit from it; releaion and reafor- 
453% ‘from: ‘analogy “might indute “him to 


8 make 
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make various trials, till he applied them at 
laft in the fuccefeful manner above men= 
tioned. 


In certain -debilitating diftempers inci- 
dental to both fexes, what could a modern 
phyfician ufe, more efficacious than fteel and 
the cold bath? : : 


_\ Thus from the earlieft accounts we have 
of the practice of medicine, we find that 
experience and reafoning went hand in 

hand. They cannot be feparated without _ 
the moft fatal confequences; for it is not 
more abfurd to imagine, that cures for 
difeafes are to be difcovered by dint of re- 
flection only, than to imagine that we can 
_ make a proper ufe of experience and abfer- 

vation without found reafoning. | 
. The ancients not. only obferved the 
_ effedts of that inftin& by which brutes are 
directed to certain plants for relief when — 
: they 
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they are unwell, and then applied them to 
the complaints of men, but they alfo at- 
tended with diligence to the manner in 
which nature, when left entirely to her- 
felf, relieved or threw off difeafes. - They 
perceived that certain diforders were car- 
ried off by fpontaneous vomitings, others 
by loofenefs, and others by augmented 
perfpiration; and having thus learned how 
difeafes were cured by nature, whenever 
her powers feemed too weak and tardy, 
then, and then only, they bapa a to ses 
her: i: arte | 


“Here it is worthy of obfervation, that 
although that fenfation or inftin& by which 
fome animals are prompted to feleat par= 
ticular vegetables for the removal of difor- 
“ders, is not given in fo ftrong or particular 
a degree to man; yet nature often dire€ts 
him alfo, though in a more general way, to 
the beft method of relieving his complaints. 
In fevers, the patient generally has a de- 

fire 


sien | 
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fire for cocling, light, acefcent drinks, and 
diflikes. thofe which are of a heavier and 
more heating nature: He covets juicy ripe 
fruits of various, kinds, and naufeates animal 
food;—a free ftream of air, and:a fpacious 
cool bed-chamber, are equally falutary and 
agreeable to him; while confined air, and a 
{mall heated room, are ‘pernicious and op- 
preflive. In thofe inftances, what the fick 
perfon fhews.an averfion to, has a ten 
déney to:promote the difeafe, and what 
he sxcliflies, shas an effeG> in abating ‘its 
violence.. Other inftances of the fame kind 
might be enumerated; I will confine my- 
felf to one, which I have eres had 
Ghidchie to ehixre, 


ne “Towaril a end of very bad putrid 
fevers, when the patient, -exhaufted: by the 
violence and length of the difeafe, day con- 
tantly on his back, ‘had continual flartings 
‘in the tendons of the writts; ‘his lips and 
| teeth, being covered with'a black cruft; His 
tongue 


~ 


MEDICAL SKETCHES. 45 
toneve trembling, and ‘with difficulty held 
out; the pulfe weak and quick; in this de- 
plorable condition; when the patient feemed 
infenfible to every thing elfe, he rejected, 
with every ark of averfion that was in his 
power; tiedicines’ of every ‘kind; but upon 
his lips and tongue being moiftened with 
wine, he fucked it in with avidity, although 
he could not open his teeth fo as 8 is 
= a a tea-fpoon. ee 


“On perceiving this, as he would take no 
other cordial, nor any thing elfe, he was 
indulged in the wine, although the relations 
were often under great apprehenfions that it 
might have a petniciotis effect, till they fave 


é 


tie yecnes evidence to the contrary. 


“In ate ota as ‘that above feat i 
have feen wine produce — effeéts infinitely 
more beneficial than all the cordials, and. 
alexipharmics of the Shops put together. — 

| That 
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That quantity of wine, which in perfect. 
health might have occafioned intoxication, 
in this weakened and exhaufted condita 
tended only to fill and ftrengthen the 
pulfe, diminith the trembling and fubfultus, 
diffule a genial warmth over the {kin, 
and fo far from increafing, evidently 
abated the ftupor and tendency to deli- 
rium, and faved the patient from the very 
jaws of death; yet the falutary effets of 
this powerful cordial in fuch cafes are 
difcovered by the defire with which na- 
ture infpires the patient for it in preference 
to every thing elfe. 


A return of appetite is always a favour- 
able fign in a fever; and it has been re= 
marked, that if the patient expreflés a defire 
for that aliment to which he fhewed a 
particular averfion during the former courfe 
of his difeafe, it is fill more favourable ; 
and if he continues to beg, with perfevering 
eagernefs, for a little animal food, whether 


ith 
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fith or flefh, he may, with caution, be 
indulged; for the food he fo earneftly 
requires, though not precifely what the 
phyfician would have, recommended, fel- 
dom difagrees with him. | 


When human reafon is clouded by dif- 
eafe, it appears as if nature infpired the 
fick with a temporary ufe of the inftin® of 
other animals: and thofe. phyficians feem 
deftitute of both reafon and inftinét, who 
on every occafion refufe to gratify them 


with what nature fo ftrongly indicates. 


While we admit that experience and 
obfervation are the fureft guides in the 
practice of medicine, it muft be granted at 
the fame time, that to make judicious ex- 
periments and accurate obfervations, to 
draw juft inferences from what we obferve, 
not to confound the effects of one caufe - 
with thofe of another, and to apply our 
experience and. obfervations to the. betft 

2 | : purpofe, 


1% MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
purpofe, is not eafy, nor fo common 4 
thing as is ufually believed. © 
We hear people every day; in talking 
of their phyfician, ufe language: of this 
kind—“ I owt he is a very weak, filly 
man, but he has had a great deal of ex= 
perience ; —or, “ I grant you, he is an of- 
tentatious, parading coxcomb, —next [6 
fool indeed in other refpedis, but he is 
an excellent phyfician.” They {eem to think 
that common fenfe diverts 2 man from the 
ftudy of tix profeffion, like the French 
lady, who being told that her phyfician 
had not common fenfe, replied, “Tant 
mieux, un homme qui paffe fontems a étu= 
dier le fens commun, comment peut-il ap- 
prendre la médicine? Monfieur Abbé -— 
gui parle Grec comme Hlomere, ne 
pas wieght 


.." sa 


+ There never. was: a greater. abfurdity, 
OE NAT than to 0 fuppote. that ‘a man. of 


win 
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_ gn uncommonly weak underftanding can be 
a. good phyfician; he may indeed have a 
great deal of : experience; he may poflibly 
be even a man of learning, but without 
natural acutenefs and good fenfe there never 
was a good phyfician fince the world be- 
gan, the thing is literally impoflible. 


What is the bufinefs of a phyfician ?— 
Why, to apply his knowledge and expe- 
rience to the cure of difeafes, in which he 
mutt be directed by that degree of under- 
ftanding he poffeffes; and if he is deficient 
in fenfe, his experience will prove a fource 
ftom which he will draw falfe inferences, 
and learning, if he has it, will make him 
more prefumptuous, and lead him farther 
into error. © | 


How many. practitioners do we meet 
with, who are convinced that fevers are 
cured by the dtaughts impregnated with 
- contrayerva root and cardiac confection, 


C with 
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withiwhiclilthey:teale the patientevery twor 


ox <tthrée ! hols :++Amdihow: aréy they con : 
vididedb of this 9 They:wilbantwer, fromiexae 


perichce; fot the drugs not having adtual=! 
lyokilledithe patiehtp but onlyoretardéd: his: 
cung, Hileorecovers» at! lengthy: notwithfands7 
ing all thil@rarghrg!lreo Hast bees? obligedy 
to {wallow ; the _fagacious doctor imputes 
the hte to He! own preferiy iptions, ‘and ‘pers 
Peet cae fot the iBdiiefit of 
Rey” ai ,zolsoltb to. 9149 -913 07 ‘soagh 


eiobam. to aetyob teil? vd bo@ouub od Aum 
sohihave es very, well meaning: mah 
mifake .a -profeription..of feeble efficacy, for: 
one,,ofthe moft.powerful febrifuges that 
ever was cottrived 5. le hadjordered, it ;pro- 


bably.at fact whenithe difeale began. to take, - 


a favourable turn, or immediately. before at 


happy crifis took place, and ee the 


wéle effet to the’ peta 0 Wrold: 


S 810¥ iOS: BIS oibar (ail rw 
£2. He igives:the, fame: ‘medicine! in another 
inftaticecor twoy on thes very day: thecfewer 


giwe. . i ‘commences; 


Yet 
we 


» 


/ 


- » a 
3 ee ee. 
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Sommencesy-it is an ephemiera*, and he is 


confirmed: in his opinion, ofthe power, of, © 
the: niedicine, he:proclaims _it.the. happteft 
combination that ever. was invented, which 
by) a kind of dédtive “attraction draws the: 
morbific matter.to itfelf,.and-then hurries it 
out. of the body: After: a few inftances of 
this Kind it is impofible. to open his eyes; 
hel iiiputes the unfortunate termination. of 
other cafés to fomeé latent caufe which op- 
pofed the fahitary.eife&s of his favourite 
medicine. That any man, particularly..a 
man of letters, and bred to the practice of 
phyfic, fhould be fo eafily deceived, could 
fearcely be believedy if we did not fee fuch 
examples’ frequently, and if we ‘did not 
know with what partiality mankind in ge- 
neralview what they confider as their own 
invétitions, and’ with what complacency — 
they embrace’ opinions ‘which: flatter their 
own en aa o ‘ } j | 


baat 


° i. fever that begins and ends i in the prin of one » 


Meo eis 
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Another thing which -prevents fome: 
practitioners from knowing the futility of 
their own prefcriptions, and what nature: 
left to herfelf can do is, that they never 
Jeave nature to herfelf. The inftant they 
are called, they fall to work with their 
dratights, juleps, and apozems, and per-=) 
fevere with unrelenting affiduity till thé — 
difeafe terminates one way or other; if the 
patient recovers, the medicines get the credit; 
if he ‘dies, the difeafe is aan to "vg 


been 3 incurable. 


me being teafed to {wallow drugs, isa 
fpecies of diftrefs to which the rich are 
more expofed than the poor, provided the 
latter keep out, of hofpitals. Nature is al- 
lowed to cure as many of them as fhe can, 
and Ait being little folicitous of feducing 
~"fuch patients out of her fifter’s hands, they. 
generally have real need of medicines bes 
fore they are prefled to take them. But a 
phyligan whofe practice lies among ‘the 
4 | higheft 
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higheft {pheres of life, if it amounts to three 
thoufand pounds yearly, is fuppofed, at a 
moderate computation, to receive two thou- 
{and five hundred of that fum for prefcrib- 
ing for imaginary complaints, or fuch as 
would have difappeared fully as foon had 
they been left to themfelves.. But this 
ought not to be imputed as a crime to the 
_phylfician; if. an old lady cannot dine with 
comfort till he has felt her pulfe, looked. 
at her tongue, and told her whether her 
chicken fhould be roafted or boiled, it is 
reafonable he fhould be paid for his trouble. 

} The difference between a good phyfician 
‘and a bad one is certainly very great; but 
the difference between a good phyfician and 
no phyfician at all, in ana cafes, Is very 
little. 


If during the courfe of the common 
| epidemic difeafes which occur in this ifland 
Adee {pring and autumn, two hundred 


MQhg. oot © Spatients 
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“patients were taken promifcuoufly, and one 
‘half delivered to the care ‘of the faculty to 
‘be ‘treated according ‘to art; that is, as’ pri- 
“vate patients ‘by whom they-are fee’d every 
time they’ prefcribe; and the other ‘halfde- 
‘livered to the care -of ‘nutfes, intruded ’to - 
| give them ‘no phyfic whatever, bat merely 
cooling drinks, and fuch ‘Tight aiid finiple 
food as the ‘patients appetites ‘might ‘lead 
°them to with for, lam ‘convinced the world 
would he a good deal furprifed: at ‘the refult 
of the experiment, 


‘Itis aftonifhing how exceedingly apt me- 
_dical «practitioners, of every denomination 
are.to impute to drugs that falutary effect 
which proceeds from the univerfal influence 
| of another caufe, which caufe is, that in= 
herent bias obfervable in the animal eeco- 
nomy to reftore health; for as the fur- 
face of a.lake which clearly refle&ts the - 
_fky and hills and verdant {cenes around — 
-its borders, when itis difturbed by the fall- 
ing of a ftone, immediately endeayours to 


recover 
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recover sits /{cattered timages, “and “refore 
them to thedame»beanteous ordeminywhich 
they are wont to appear; in like manner 
owhen ithe “natural ‘eourfe of ithe. ianimal 
“economy is: interrupted and ‘diftufbed “by 
-difeafe, the powers of the coriftituticn are 
‘continually endeavouring to ‘reftore its or- 
‘Ygans ‘to the -perfe@ule of theirfun@ions, 
-afid'to irecover-itstifual vigour and ferenity. 
16410 Soe: 21 903 | | : 
op This (wis wnedicatrix ‘nature, “this con- 
~ftant tendency in«nature to overcome’ dif- 
weafe sand ‘reftore ‘health, was “obferved “by 
-the:father of medicine; and afentinient to 
the fame purpofe is the very firft’ exprefled. 
by Sydenham in his ineftimable work, and 
‘Ys atknowledged by all candid and difcern- 
ing practitioners, to Have a ‘powerful’ in- 
Puenee inthe cure of difeates. Indeed” { 
<am indined! to-believe that phy -ficians, in 
“proportion to their candour and ' icerh- 
ment, “atknowledge’” and’ rély - upon” “this 
‘power in nature; and in proportion to their 


ots C4 — - feliifhnefs 
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felfifhnefs and weaknefs, impute every re~ 
covery to their own prefcriptions. 


A judicious and experienced phyfician 
confiders himfelf merely as an affiftant to 
mature; when her force feems to be fufh- ~ 
cient, he leaves her to perform the cure; 

_ when fhe feems too feeble, he aflifts her by 
every means in his power. His patients, 
therefore, are fure, in the firft place, of all 
the aid which nature can give them; and 
as often as it is requifite, if art has difcover- 
ed or invented any thing to alleviate or 


remove their complaints, they are fure of 
‘that alfo.. | 


Whereas a phyfician who has an over- 
weening conceit of his own powers and 
thofe of his art, is apt by unneceflary and 
officious attempts to interrupt the falutary 
procefs of nature, and like the inconfiderate 
man who would plunge his hands into the 
difturbed lake, in order to affift its efforts to 

regain 
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regain its loft tranquillity, he only helps to 
increafe the diforder and confufion he 
means to remedy. 


If well-meaning practitioners, who really 
with to do every thing in their power for 
‘the recovery of their patients, and whofe 
greateft errors proceed from thinking more 
in their power than there is, can do fo 
much harm; how much greater mifchief is 
to be dreaded from the number of cunning, 
unprincipled, interefted practitioners in me- 
‘dicine, who, without being deceived them- 
felves, impofe upon the weaknefs and cre- 
‘dulity of others. Thofe generally are men 
of fuperficial knowledge, of a confiderable 
degree of natural fhrewdnefs, and fuch a 
portion of impudence, as, fets them above | 
embarraflment, even when their ignorance 
and fraud are made manifeft. 


Such men ftudy the foibles of mankind, 
fatten on the fears and hopes and ca- 


prices 
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prices . of the ‘rich ‘valetudinarians, and 


dgueeze the laft lingering fhilling out. of the 


weakened hands of the poor 


_; Uhere.is.akind ef .quackery..which fome 
people feem. to invite; they cannot be fully 
~ .gonvinced oftheir. phyfician’s {kill-and.at- 
tention without 1D, | Proofs -of this are -to 
-be,met. with, every where: -In.a certain city 
on the continent ,I-happened to call upoma 
lady, wlio, .on,account of a; pain andedllight 
{welling in-her ancle,, had confulted a well- 
ie known. phyfician, ‘wha, although he 1SaG=- 
__ cufed by his brethren,of much charlatanical 
parade in: his, practice; commands the ad- 
miration of his patients in a more.fupreme 
degree than any, dodtor I was ever acquaint- 
ed with. ‘He had. juft left her when I 
entered: .She told. me he had ondereds ya 
poultice of bread:and milk to be applied to 
the part, and then giving her watch to her 
maid, fhe defired-her'to:take particular care 

. that. the; sasneiita thould be! howled exadlly 
four 
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four minutes and aibalf, for fuch were the 
oexprels ordérs of Montieur le-DoGeur. .On 
\my éxpréfling fome.furprife at the: minute- 
nefs-of thefe,orders; fhe,exclaimed, “ Mon 
»Dieuy ‘onwanged | al ealeule comme un 
eee ein} ' 7 | 


‘ shay os 


if e+e 


are » fill Bebiie Bat men. of t ens am 
in the cities of London and Paris, and by | 
the venders and inventors of ‘noftrums or 
fécret and infallible cures, is quite aftonifh- 
ing, -I mention’ Paris and: London particu- 
larly, becaufe. though. other -towns are in 
fome degree expofed.to the fame evil, yet 
the reputation of thofe pretended, cures is 
always higheft.-where -the - field for impo- 
fition is wideft,-and-the chance of detection 
leaft, 


_ This I'take to be.the. cafe in>the:largeft 
-and maft populous cities, where phyficians 


as 
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as well as noftrums without merit have a 
far better chance of being efteemed, than 
fn fmaller cities; where the real value of 
~ each mult be known to a greater propor- 
tion of the inhabitants. Accordingly we find 
that hardly any of thofe vaunted medicines 
of the capitals fupport their reputation for 
-any length of time in the provincial towns, 
becaufe the citizens are all in fome degree 
acquainted with each other, and with the 
circumftances of each cafe in which the 
medicine is ufed; its real effets therefore 
are more fully known. Whereas in faci a 
town as London, a fair and candid invefti- 
gation of the merits of a noftrum is as dif- 
‘ficult -as it would be fruitlefs; for if the 
miftakes and forgeries brought in its fup- 
port fhould be deteéted and publithed to- 
day, frefh evidence of new miracles would 
_ appear in the papers to-morrow, and the 
minds of the multitude would be divided. 
“When modeft reafon pleads on one fide, 
and 
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and affuming ignorance on the other, we 
may eafily guefs which will have the ma~ 
jority. 


Befides, it is to be remembered that no | 
man has fuch an intereft in attacking, as the 
noftrum-monger has in defending the cha~ 
racter of his fecret ; accordingly moft people, 
after they are convinced, either from their 
own experience or from that of others, of 
the futility of the medicine, give themfelves 
no farther trouble about it, but leave it to 
their neighbours to make the fame inquiry 
or experiment if they pleafe. — : 


‘This is precifely what the quack withes, 
and if numbers do make the experiment, he 
gains his obje€t; when his fortune is made, 
the reputation of his drug will give him no 
more concern. Butin cafe by any accident 
its character fhould be blafted before he has 
accomplifhed his object, he then metamor- 
phofes his infallible pills into infallible drops, 

gets 
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eets their praifes founded) arid their cures at® 
tefled ‘in the newspapers, and' very potibly® 
the drops will finith what the pills began.’ 


‘Te will be fai that’ the | atteftations- of 
cures ate not always for; gerids, ‘for we fome*" 
‘times find - peovle of character allow thei’ 
fiaines to appear in sal bai of 7 — 
of quack medicines HUN OD SSR ROS eae 
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“To this i may: we: sidered in the bth 
pier that fuch inflances-are very. rare, in 
comparifon. of. the number. of obfcure and. 
fufpicious evidences’ which \are. brought, in, 
fuch occafions ; and we mutt recolle& be« 
fides, thata good chara&ter, thoveh it'fereen 
aman fromthe fulpicion of being the ac« 
complice,‘ yet it cannot’always fave “hing 
we shes site hie of ae spars § 

MIG TMUIDS SIO 

In dite obi dre able t6 Fada 
OE extreme ‘pain to perfect 
ealt, and. where there are long intervals:hes 


‘hi | tween 
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tween. the “paroxy fiite, it ie mot’ vety dif 
ficult! to: perfuade the’ patient; that’ he is 
— éntirely: indebted’-to- the’ noftttm ‘for’ that 
abatement? of hiscomplaint which: takes 
place atthe time He wfes-it: ‘Then’ gratitude 
fova: fuppofed benefactor naturally: prompts 
him to do every thing in‘ his'pewer to {eFve 
him; and‘fometimes in the warmth of his 
gealy efpecially when difputing with un- 
believers, he: 1s chiirried: into affertions cons. 
certiing! the: effets of the medicine, which 
mi cooler moments he-would not have made. 
4, The valetudinarian. is often: as fond. of 
enumerating” his. complaints, as, a-foldier is 
ofitalking, over his battles; And) although 
he . feldom. finds. a» liftener,, who, with a 
greedy car devours his difcourfe, yet like | 
the latter he tries to create an intereft; and 
foimelt the heart by running'through. all 
his difafrous chances; his moving accidents 
and Waiembrendne ‘feapes® Ith is: nin hint 


Bioiss -* Othello, ae. a 


ones ore } | aie 
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alfo to fpeak of fome wonder-working 
noftrum, for it is a thoufand to one but he’ 
has fome favourite of this kind, which he 
ftrongly recommends, and having once re- 
commended, he becomes a party concerned. 
in its caufe, he reads with pathos and energy 
every advertifement in its favour, he thinks 
his own truth and honour connected with 
the reputation of the medicine he praifes, 
and imagines he gives the ftrongeft tefti- 
mony of his affection to his friends when 
he teafes them to {wallow a little: it is in 
vain they aflure him they are in perfe& 
health, “ This drug can be taken with 
‘¢ fafety at all times; if the difeafe has ar 
‘ rived before it is taken, it removes it; 
© Gf it is only on the road, it prevents its 
“arrival.” | 


By fuch means, many remedies which are 
fecrets have been brought into vogue in 
the courfe of our remembrance; all of them 
attained a temporary reputation, which 

! none 
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“none of them could fupport for any length 
of time; they were raifed to notice by the 
breath of impofture and the voice of cre- 
dulity, they funk into darknefs by thes in 

| trinfic tendency of their nature. 


One medicine muft be excepted from the 
negleé&t and contempt due to fo many 
others.—Dr. James’s fever powder has for 
a number of years enjoyed a confiderable 
degree of reputation in this ifland, and in 
the colonies conneéted with it, although in 
the continent of Europe it is little ufed. 
~ In an hofpital where I had the chief care 
of the fick for feveral years, I took frequent 
occafion to compare the powers of this 
‘medicine with thofe of antimony, James’s 
powder being generally fuppofed to confift 


of a preparation of antimony and teftaceous — 7 


earth, or fome other infipid powder, to dif- _ 
guife it, The antimonial with which I 
D brought 
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- brought it moft frequently into comparifor, 
‘was emetic tartar, with whofe operation and 
effects thofe of the powder feem to have a 
great refemblance; whether they are ex- 
hibited in full dofes, fo as to excite vomit- 
ing and purging; or in fmaller dofes, when 
they produce only an increafed perfpiration, 
a flight degree of naufea; and if the {mall 
dofes are repeated at proper intervals, fome 
evacuation by ftool. 


ft On the firft threatening of fever, a full — 
dofe of James’s powder operating at once 
as an emetic, fudorific, and cathartic, feems 
fometimies éntirely to throw’ off the diféafe, 
and leaves the patient. quite cool and’ free 
from fever; and in cafes where the fever is 
fortned, and has continued fome time before | 
‘the powder is adminiftered, it frequently 

diminifhes the force of the fever; and ufed 
‘in fmall dofes as an alterative, is of fervice. 
-during the courfe'of the fever. © 43 

Alf 
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All. thofe’ effets are alfo produced 
by proper dofés of tartar emetic, exhibited 
in the fame manner. The principal dif- 
ference feems to confift in this, that a full 
dofe. of tartar emetic. operates, with more 
force and certainty, firft as an emetic, and 
afterwards z as a purgative, thana full dofe of 
the powder, but the latter with moft cer- 
tainty as a fudorific ; ; and it often. appears 
to be as efficacious in removing or abating 
the feverifh fymptoms, although | it “operates 
with 1 more © mildnefs than the former. 


ue hat 


“When ufed’ as an 2 alterative i in 1 fall’ dofes 
at confiderable intervals, the fourth of 4 
common dofe of the powder { is lefs' apt to 
ciehte!a a ‘naufea, or to ‘excite vomiting, than 
a fingle g1 ‘grain of | tartar emetic diffolvéd in a 
-faline draught; 4n other refpedts their feats 
feem {6 fimilars that in fevers where I think 
antimony’ proper, ‘whether at thé: Beginning 

gr. ge during: the progrefs, if the patient or his 
: D 2 relations 
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relations have a predilection for James’s 
powders, and feem folicitous that he fhould 
have it, I very cheerfully comply with 
their withes. 


It will be faid, that if a full dofe of 
James’s powder is given as above-mention- 
ed, at the firft threatening of a fever, al- 
. though after its operation the patient fhould 
be found perfeétly cool and free from fever, 
that is no abfolute proof that the medicine 
removed or prevented one, becaufe, very pof- 
fibly, no fever was about to form ; for there 
is no certain criterion by which we can 
diftinguith the firft fymptoms of a fever, 
which will laft but one day, from thofe of | 
one shy will prove tedious and, dan- 
gerous; fo that James’s powder, : when 
given at the firft attack of fuch diforders, 
may get the credit of curing many com- 
plaints, which would haye gone off as foon, 


and more ealily, of themfelves. tury 
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_ This obfervation is certainly juft, but it is 
no jufter when ftated againft James's pow- 
der, than againft antimony, or any other 
medicine whatever. 


Some phyficians have fuch an averfion to 
every compofition the materials of which 
are kept fecret, that they will on no ac- 
count, and in no cafe, order them ;—they 
imagine fuch condefcenfion beneath the 
dignity of the profeffion. Their diflike is, 
in general, well founded ; but I cannot help. 
thinking there may be particular cafes in 
which there is more wifdom in the breach 
than the obfervance of this general rule; and 
as for the dignity of the profeflion, its chief 
dignity certainly confifts in curing difeafes 
in the {peedieft way poffible. 


In cafes where the ufual practice gene- 
rally fails, or in which a medicine whofe 
compofition is kept fecret has’ the reputa- 

D.3 tion 
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tion of a@ting with more efficacy than the 
known prefcriptions; or even when the 
patient or his friends have a ftrong defire 
to try a particular medicine, which we know 
has been ufed in a thoufand inftances with 
fafety, in any of, thofe cafes, obftinately: to 
oppofe the trial, merely becaufe, we do, not 
know the precife "ingredients of which it is 
compofed, would, according to my judg-. 
ment, be unreafonable.. For let it be re= 
membered, that although we have not a 
cettain knowledge of ,the particular ingre- 
dients of the medicine in queftion, yet we 
have a knowledge of its manner of operat- 
ing and its ufual effedt; this is the moft 
material knowledge the phyfician can have. 
What more in reality does he know of 
Jefuits bark, rhubarb, or any other uncom- 
pounded medicine? The firft is a medicine 
confifting of two. or three ingredients, fe- 
cretly mixed together by a pbyfician of the 
name of James. The other two are medi- 

cies 
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"eines whofe component parts are ftill more 
fecretly, and in a manner lefs underftood, 
combined and mixed together by nature. 
if then he prefcribes the latter from a 
‘knowledge of their effets only, he ought © 
not to reject all trial of the former, merely 
becaufe he is. unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars of its combination. 


Nobody can approve-lefs than I do of 
the practice of keeping any prefcription fe- 
cret, which can be of public utility; but I 
cannot think that the inventors not ating 
in the moft liberal manner poffible, is a 
good reafon for preventing a patient’s reap~ 
-ing the benefit of the invention. 


The enthufiaftic admirers of Dr. James’s 
powder may confider what I have faid 
above as but cold praife: ~—others, whofe 
authority is far greater than mine, will pro- 
bably | imagine I have gone'too far, in put- 
ting it upon a level, in particular cafes, with 

D 4 any 


bd 
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any preparation of one of the moft power- 


ful medicines in the whole materia medica. 
‘Be that as it may, what I have faid proceeds 


from conviction founded on experience 5 


however much therefore I am perfuaded-of 
the worthleffnefs of noftrums in general, I 
thought it fair to diftinguifh this from 
others. 


I know it is often faid by the advocates 


‘of other noftrums ftill in ufe, that they are 


' condemned from interefted motives only; 


that phyficians, although fully fenfible of 


their efficacy, decry them with unceafing 
induftry, left coming into univerfal ufe 


they thould annihilate half the difeafes of — 
mankind, and {poil their trade. 


Phyficians, no doubt, have their fhare of 
that ufeful jealoufy of trade which prevails 


in this country; yet I fhould think it rather 


a violent fuppofition to imagine them ca- 
pable 
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pable of carrying that fpirit fo far as to 
allow their fellow-creatures, their relations, 
‘and friends, to perifh in torment, rather 
than recommend what would give them 
fpeedy and certain relief, merely becaufe 
the cure was not of their own manu- 
facture. | | 


But I will not infit upon this argument, 
left I fhould offend thofe who are of a con- 
_ trary opinion, and think a jealoufy of trade 
cannot be carried too far. Let us take the 
fuppofition therefore for granted, and ad- 
mit that the whole faculty had entered into 
an agreement to ftifle the reputation of a 
difcovered cure for a difeafe for. which no 
cure was known before,—the gout for ex- 
ample. The plot would prove ineffeCtual: 
The influence of the whole faculty com- 
bined, and cach individual adhering to the 
fpirit of the confederacy, could not prevent 
fuch a medicine from coming into univerfal 
ufe, not in this ifland only, but, in fpite of 

all 


ae 
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all their jealoufy of trade, even in Holland, 


andi all other bquntries™, 


An improvement in furgery indeed, how | 
_ ever interefting to humanity, might be kept 
down for a longer time, if we could fuppofe 
fuch an improvement would be difcouraged 
by the gentlemen of that profeffion; for as - 
important operations feldom occur, and 
when they do, are generally performed in 
hofpitals, where the patient muft fubmit in 
all refpe&ts to. the fancy of the operators, 
fhould zhey, from -obftinacy, pride, or any | 
other unbecoming motive, oppofe the im- 


* Sir George Baker has lately, ina very curious and in- 
ftru€tive paper, fhewed by what degrees the reputation of 
the Peruvian bark was eftablifhed in Europe, in fpite of 
_ all the prejudices and paffjons it had to encounter, all of 
which it has overcome, although it was at firft introduced 
by, the cafual experience of an uncivilized people, fup- 
ported by a body of men who are not phyficians and never 
were popular, and its ufes more particularly developed by - 
a perfon to whom the phyficians of the time gave the name 
of quack. — Vide Medical geass by the menite f Phy- 
iat vol, iii, de 


é Mig i 
provement, 
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provement, it would. of courfe be greatly 
retarded in its progrels, 


But a thing fo eafily tried as a medicine, 

and which people in pain or in danger are | 
fo eager to make trial of, if it really poffeffed 
the virtues fuppofed, could not poffibly be for 
any confiderable time withheld from general 
wife. Every day, every hour would add ta 
its reputation; the beft attefted, Spontaneous 
evidence of cures would come from all 
| quarters; every grateful tongue would pro- 
claim the virtues of the: medicine; thofe 
who talked of noftrums and quackery, 
would be hiffed into hilence ; and the voice — 
of falfehood and envy would be drowned 
by the general fuffrage, 


~The praQtice of inoculation of the fmall- 
pox Is certainly not for the intereft of phy- 
fic, confidered as a trade. The prefent 
method was not introduced into this country 
by regular phyficians, who are now feldom 
P : Soe “galled 
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called to attend patients under inoculation, 
and who certainly have more reafon to 
think this practice hurts their trade than 
any noftrum does; yet no fooner were its 
great advantages known, than it began gra= 
dually to be adopted, and in a very fhort 
time became univerfal. I do not fuppofe - 
that the phyficians ever oppofed it; but if 
anybody choofes to affert they did, ftill it 
muft be granted that their oppofition did 
not avail, which is all I am contending for. 


Nothing can be more certain therefore, 
than that all ufeful difcoveries whofe pre- 
tenfions can be brought to trial, will, in 
time, make their way in every nation, un- 
lefs indeed they are accufed of ftriking at 
the religion or government of the country. 
In England they would make their way 
notwith{tanding, or perhaps the fooner, | 
their {triking at both. 


Tt muft be acknowledged, that by the po 
of fraud, impofture, and indefatigable puf- 
fing, 
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fing, very worthlefs, drugs are fometimes 
raifed to a reputation they do not deferve, 
in fhorter time than is required to bring an 
ufeful difcovery to the fame it highly merits; 
but then time is fure to fupport, confirm, 
ahd eftablifh the latter, and gradually to 
fhake, weaken, and at length totally to 
overturn the former. A ftronger.; proof 
therefore needs not be given, that the 
vaunted noftrums, of former times were 
undeferving of the character they enjoy-~ 
ed, than their: having gradually fallen 
from eminence to negleét; whereas the 
virtues of. fefuits bark, mercury, and other 
valuable medicines, ‘have become more and 
more manifeft;: and we fee them daily ex 
tended to the relief of other complaints than 
thofe which at firft gave them) reputation. 
‘The prowefs. of fuch Herculean’ medicines 
as. the two juft mentioned, are: fufficient to 
exterminate all doubt, and eftablifh an uni- 
verfal reliance on their virtue in many 
5 I Sie 1 aA defperate 
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defpetate cafes;—but without hinting at 
fecret noftrums or drigs, artfully ctied up 
for felfith purpofes, there are medicines 
univerfally known and in daily ufe, about 
whofe efficacy praGitioners of the beft in- 
tentions are of very different opinions, and 
yet both thofe’ who think favourably of 
thefe niedicines, and thofe who defpife them | 
as ufelefs, declare that they found theit 
ws a upon experience. | ae 


“The elbldneton of this enigma is, that 
the medicines in queftion, though theit 
powers may on fome. occafions be confider= 
able, yet om others act very feebly, and in 
all’cafes flowly ; by which means their vir- 
tues appear different, and fometimes are not 
difcerned atcall, but are entirely denied by 
people who have different powers of odif- 
‘cernment,! and who view them in different 
ee liltistio tans) sduOb dis Stentor 
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It requires more natural penetration and 
attention than. many people poflefs, or are 
willing to beftow, to determine the genuine 
effec of particular regimens or courfes of 
medicine. » Befides natural acutenefs and | 
fagacity, it requires the exa&t weighing of 
eyery concomitant and collateral circum- 
fiance which can promote, retard, or pre- 
vent the effect of the medicine at the time 
it is adminiftered. It is proper to make 
repeated trials, and on people’ of. various 
conftitutions. « It is abfolutely’ requifite to 
have no favourite hypothefis, to be divefted 
‘of all partiality for or prejudice againft the 
‘medicine, ‘anid'in fhort'to have no view but 
the difcovery of truth. -But -whetifach in 
veltigations are begun by people already 
‘biaffed to one fide or the ‘othier,° ot when 
“Catried on ‘catelefsly, we Heed sot be fur- 
“ptifed to “find that! “the tafe fetices aré dif- 
‘ferent, though all” are faid’ to “be Byte ity 


drawn from’ obfervation. er ptods ; 
| 7 | ee 
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. But as hafty and fuperficial obfervation 
often contributes to raife the reputation of 
very foolifh prefcriptions, fo it fometimes 
tends to injure thofe of real utility. For 
the fame ftrength of underftanding which 
imputes falutary effe&s to the former 
becaufe they do not always kill, will im- 
pute pernicious ones to the latter becaufe 
aed do not always cure. ' 


One declares the bark never agrees with 
him ;—another will fuffer the moft racking 
‘pain, rather than {wallow any medicine, till 
he is affured there is no laudanum in it;—~ 
anda third will in no cafe take mercury in 
any fhape or form. | 


All thofe people aflert, and are themfelves 
‘convinced, that thofe prejudices are wife 
conclufions, founded on the experience they | 
have had of their own conttitutions ; s—very 
poflibly thofe medicines have been given — 
them | 
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them on fome improper occafion; ‘or when » 
their complaint was augmenting, and could 
not be flopped as foon as they expected: 
but nothing can be more rafh than to de- 
termine, becaufe a medicine does not prove 
immediately fuccefsful, or becaufe it has 
been ordered injudicioufly, that it is im- 
proper in every future fituation that can 
happen. : | 


~- Tt will be faid there ought to be great al- 
lowance rhade for the peculiarities 6f con- 
fiitutions;—that there are antipathies not 
founded upon reafon, but which feem in- 
herent 3 in the conftitution, which, on cer= 
tain occafions, muft have Beat weight with 
the phyfician, 


Every thing of this nature ought doubt- 
lefs to be duly weighed; but I am greatly 
miftaken if there is any human body fo 
framed as to render it improper in every 
poffible cafe to give bark, or opium, of 
‘ st 2? _ mercury. 
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mercury. It frequently happens that the 
medicine reprobated by the prejudice of 
patients, is the only one which can give 
them effectual relief: Yielding to fuch pre- 
judices therefore, is a more dangerous 
thing than many people are aware of, and 
the patient ought to be reafoned out of 
them without lofs of time, unlefs reafon 
fhould unfortunately happen to be a thing 
which agrees with his conftitution full lefs 
than any of thofe falutary medicines to 
which he fhews fuch an averfion, 


While we admit therefore, that accurate 


obfervations are our fureft guides, we muft 


keep in mind that carelefs and partial ones’ 


are as apt to lead to error as hypothetical 


reafoning itfelf. 


~ : =o x 
Examples are numberlefs; I will mention 
one where the error is as univerfal, and has 


continued as long as moft: I mean the 


notion that the figures of animals of various — 


kinds, 


i 
q 
| 
az 
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“kinds, and other extraordinary marks, are 
often ftamped on the faces or bodies of the 


foetus in the womb, by the mere tp of 
the mother’s imagination. 


On queftioning the people thus marked, 
you are generally told, ‘ that their mothers 


&¢ 


while pregnant with them, were ftartled 


€é 


by the unexpected fight of a moufe, a 
Daa a {quirrel ; or that a cherry, a plum, 
a bunch of grapes, or fomething, in 
** fhort, which refembles the mark, had 
“© been thrown at them: That this acci« 
_ dent had given much uneafinefs to their 
«¢ mother; and as foon as they themfelves 
*¢ were born, the fimilitude of what had 
“‘ frightened her, whether animal, veges 
“ table, or whatever it had been, was found, 
af as you fee, on their body.” 
_. Some years ago, I took a good deal of © 
pains to inveftigate this matter; I converfed 


E 2 | with 
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with a.great number of women who either 
had fuch marks on their bodies, or on thofe 
of their children. They were all. in the 
fame {tory ; the marks on their own bodies, 
they aflured me, proceeded from fomething 
that’ had béen thrown at their mothers ; 
thofe on their children’s bodies, from fome- 
thing that had been thrown at themfelves, 
during the courfe of their pregnancy. But 
on clofe inquiry, and examining the rela- 
tions and attendants, it appeared that the 


mother never had. mentioned any thing or 


her having had a:fright, or of her having 
an impreffion that -her child would be 
marked, until fhe faw the mark; then in- 
deed, and not before, fhe told them of fome 
adventure which was a fuppofed caufe 
of it. 


This turned out to me the cafe in every 
se /ibvade I heard of, which could Be fairly 


and accurately examined into. 


’ ‘ When 
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* When I heard of any woman who was 
actually pregnant, and had met with fome 
accident that gave her a Rrong impreflion 
that the child would certainly have a pecu- 
Har mark, I watched the évent; and the 
child, when born, was free from every ap- 
| pearance of what had made fiich impreffion 


on the mind of the mother. a 


- Incfhort, it always happened, either that 
the woman faw the mark firft, and recol- 
leGted afterwards. what had occafioned ‘it ; 
or if the really met with fome accident or 
fright during her prégnancy, and ventured 
to foretel that her child would be marked, 
fie“was delivered of Wer fears and her child 
oven ina no mark was ever to be feen. 


“Phe cafe of, one lady 3 is fo ftrongly in 
point, and was attended with fuch fingular 


circumftances, that it is.worth mentioning. 


5 E 3 This 
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This lady, who had great averfion to 
: monkies, happened unfortunately, during 
the courfe of her pregnancy, to vifitina 
family where one of thofe animals was the 
chief favourite; on being fhewed into a 
room, fhe feated herfelf on a chair, which 
ftood before a table, upon which this fax 
vourite was already placed ;—he, not natu=. 
rally of a referved difpofition, and rendered 
more petulant and wanton by long indul- 
gence, fuddenly jumped on the lady’s 
fhoulders:—She {creamed, and was terri- 
fied, but on perceiving who had treated her 
with fuch indecent familiarity, fhe actually 
fainted; and through the remaining courfe 
of her pregnancy, fhe had the moft painful 
conviction that her child would be deform- 
ed by fome fhocking feature, or perhaps the 


whole countenance of this odious monkey. 


_ The pangs of labour did not overcome | 
this impreffion, for in the midft of. her’ 


~ 


4 
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pains fhe often lamented the fate of her 
unfortunate child, who was doomed through 
life to carry about a human foul in the © 
body of an ape.- When the child was 
born, fhe called to the midwife with a 
lamentable voice for a fight of her unfor- 
tunate offspring, and was equally pleafed 
and furprifed when fhe received a fine boy 
into her arms. After having enjoyed for 
a few minutes all the rapture of this change 
to eafe and happinefs from pain and mifery, 
her pains returned, and the midwife inform- 
ed her that there was ftill another child.— 
Another, exclaimed fhe, then it is as I have 
dreaded, and this mu/? be the monkey after 
all. She was however once more happily 
undeceived; the fecond was as fine a boy 
as the firft: I knew them both;—they 
grew to be ftout comely youths, without a 
trace of the monkey in either their faces or 
difpofition, | 


£ 4 Numberlefs 
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Numberlefs _ other examples might be 
brought to prove the neceflity., of examin-. 
ing and fifting to the bottom, as oiten 
as fuch. inveftigation is in our power, 
opinions, however | long , eftablithed, and 
however generally received; for many. are 
faid. to, be confirmed by. univerfal exper; 
rience, yet upon minute. and. accurate ins 
quiry, this univerfal experience turns out to 
be no more than univerfal rumour, found-. 
ed at firft on carelefs obfervation, and after=, 
wards fuelled by -falfe and exaggerated: 
facts. -But before we adopt any. opinion, 
which, is to have an immediate influence 
upon the practice of;, medicine, we: ought, 
not onl Yui £0, _weigh, and examine thofe- 
facts. 7 which. we, receive. from... -others, 
but, “a amuft, alfo be. exceedingly careful 
not to. be led into. error by thofe which 


we gather from, - our. own obfervations 


It is evident that the firft may, lead, Us 


into Bane sveeiine they may be falfe; and 
unfortunately 
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unfortunately. the fecond, without attention 
and fagacity, may ‘alfo lead? us into ribbee, 
a eas mutt be true. F stom: Tiwe oc 
. : HUE i Jan 
¢ A young, seliagiiatles. orders, a courte, of 
medicines: in; a, particular difeale, 2. rheu-, 
“Matic complaint, we. {hall -fuppofe.; after 
this courfe has been continued for fome 
time, the patient ‘recovers: Well, Here i8 a 
true fact, ‘from’ whith, if he:concludes that 
the medicines have removed | the e complaint, Ys 
he may be j in an error. a 


--Fe. orders the iden courfe) againcfor the; 
fame complaint; the patient ‘grows. worfe. 
Here is anotheritrue fad, flanding diredtly: 
im, Oppofition: to: the former: Well, what 
does the. Doctor conclude now ? After: thofe 
two ‘cafes, if he balances the one by ‘the 
other, she might infer that the courfé of 
medicines had 'juft an equal chance of doing 
arm or good; ‘But a phyfician will not 
. | naturally 
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naturally reafon in that manner; having a 
partiality for the courfe he has prefcribed, 
he will moft ptobably remain perfuaded, 
that in the firft inftance the medicines per- 
formed the cure; and in the fecond, fome 
peculiarity of conftitution counteracted their 
effect, and made the patient worfe. 


And here he may be wrong again; the 
medicines very poflibly may have done 
neither good nor harm in either cafe, and 
the. different events may have entirely de~ 
pended on certain circumftances, which the 
practitioner unfortunately overlooked.——~ 
Perhaps a change of wind from eaft to weft 
in the firft cafe, and from weft to eaft in the 
fecond;. or perhaps one patient’s chamber 
was dry, and the other’s was damp. - ! 


- It cannot therefore be too often repeated, 

that every circumftance muft be weighed 

and attended to with the moft careful cir-; 
cum{pection + 


' 
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cumfpection during the courfe of our ex- 
_ perience, left this very experience confirm 


us in error. 


This thews how very prepofterous it is - 
to put reafoning in oppofition to experience 
in the practice of phyfic, fome degree of 
' theory or reafoning being abfolutely necef- 
{ary to direct our experiments, and after- 
wards as neceflary to enable us to draw juft 
conclufions from them, and to apply them 
ufefully ; not only in cafes in all refpe@s _ 
fimilar, but alfo in thofe which, differing 
in fome particulars, ftill have a general 
analogy. — is. 7 


‘He who derives his medical knowledge 
from books alone, and whofe exalted no- 
tions have not been moderated by expe= 
rience, will’ pra€tife medicine as the phi- 
- lofopher who declaimed on the art of war 
to Hannibal, would have commanded ‘an 
army; he who'has feen much, practice 


without 


> 
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without teafoning, as one of Hannibal’s 
pioneers ; and he, who to extenfive €x- 
perience joins the greateft natural acutenels 


-and all the powers of reafoning, as Hanni- 


Balthiintie 4g ree 


xt fe a 


Yet: fome. practitioners have ibeen’ (: 


much f{hocked and difeufted with the fimfy’ 


and. fantaftical theories: which have been 
invented asia foundation for rational prac’ 
tice, that they ‘explode almoft-every kind of 
reafoning in the pradiice of medicine ow 

“ Wetintt,” fay they, “ to sthacssce Gola 
“ experience, only’: : . We: know that Jefuits 
‘¢ bark ftops the fits of an ague; and that 
_“ mercury cures the venereal difeafe : We 
Repertoire “s order “thofe ‘medicines i in ‘thefe 
‘i ‘difeatess without: any’ ‘faither reafoiing 
+7 “On ia ace pith oa yy 


4 iF Sa e Bg ‘eid oogen 

4s a iSenk oka awould be neceflary, 
if every: difeafe made) itfelf kota by. as 
certain tymptomsoas thei twovjuft:mentions 
| ed; 


_ 


* 
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ed; and if we had {pecifics as efficacious as 
the bark and mercury for each. This 
would unqueftionabiy be exceedingly for= 
tunate for mankind in general; and if 
thofe ingenious do@ors who condemn all 
theory or reafoning in the pradtice of 
medicine, are aware of the effect it would 
produce, nothing can be a greater proof of 
their difintereftednefs; for it would at once 
annihilate their trade. Every man, as {oon - 
as he was taken ill, would know the difeafe 
and the remedy; he would fend to thé 
chemift’s thop, inftead of fending to the 
doctor ; phyficians would be mere drugs, 
and the only drugs that would be quite ufe- 
lefs, and the world would not only get rid 
of difeates, but of what, in the opinion of 
3 fome. people, is very near as great a 
grievance. 


But unfortunately difeafes are very nu-~ 
merous, and fpecifics very few; perhaps 
the whole catalogue of thofe which a@ with 

| 2 any — 


9 
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any degree of certainty, is exhaufted in the 
two above mentioned; whereas the powers 
of other medicines are far inferior and much 
lefs certain, and the propriety of adminifter= 
ing them often extremely doubtful; for 
although fome difeafes manifeft themfelves 
fo plainly that the moft ignorant cannot 
miftake them, yet others appear in fuch a 
queftionable fhape, that the moft knowing 
are puzzled to decide to what clafs they be- 
long, and the combined powers of expe- 
rience and fagacity have fufficient employ- 
mentin treating them. — + 
A young man happened to be prefent 
. at the trial of fome caufes of no kind of in- 
tricacy, where the proof was full, and where 
Jaw as well as equity lay clearly on one © 
fide. The judge of courfe’ decided with- 
out hefitation, as any man of common fenfe 
and honefty would have done. ‘“ Of all 
*¢ profeffions,” faid the young man to the 
judge, 
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judge, ‘* certainly yours is the eafieft; 
** any body who has eyes may be a judge; 
‘¢ all that is neceflary is to diftinguifh black 
“ from white.” But that is a very dif- 
“ ficult matter,” replied the judge, ** when 
** the caufe is grey.” 


In medicine as well as in law, there are 
many cafes of a grey complexion, in which 
it requires all the experience of the cleareft- 
fighted to determine whether the black or 
the white predominates. ‘Till this import- 
ant point is juftly decided, neither reafon- 
ing nor experience can affift us in treating 
the difeafe: Although repeated experience 
in rheumatic and {corbutic. cafes, for ex- 
ample, fhould have convinced a practitioner 
of the efficacy of a particular treatment, if 
he happens to miftake the pains and blotches 
which originate from a venereal fource 
for rheumatic or fcorbutic, his treatment: 


‘vill not avail. . 
4 But 
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But to réefume the compatifon’ what ten= 
deéts the fituation of the phyfician thore dif- 
trefling than that of a judge is, that it ig 
only in doubtful cafes that the latteris at % 
lofs; for when the cafe is quite clear, he had 
a relief for the white, and a proper remedy 
for the black in his power: Whereas even 
in fome of thofe cafes which admit of no 
manner of doubt, and where the difeafe is 
perfedtly afcertained, the phyfician knows 
of nocure. Ido not fay he knows of no 
prefeription; thofe he will find i in fome of 
the practical books in as great bundance 
for incutable as for curable atl, ¥ e 


sot ® 
bik ¥ 


29] ek lien hivekins bi uieltelvese asia 
fcript copy of a New Practice ‘of! Pliyfic, 


wherein the firft article that catched ‘my 
_ eyé. was that on the {erophiulous diftemper) 


towards ‘the end of which I perceived: the 


word CURE int capital letters, followed 
| Be a number of recipes, which 4 iit, 
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diately perufed with the greateft eagernefs, 
and then afked the author if he had known 
many inftancés of cures performed by thofe 
prefcriptions. “ I néver knew one in my 
“ life,” replied he; “ but of what fervice 
&. would ft “be td “deferibe a difeafe, if 
‘© after the defcription I did not add the 
mae 

I do not intend to imitate this geritle~ 
man on the prefent occafion, being: ‘deter- 
mined’ to’ recommend nothing but what 
A know to be ufeful; ard where I know 
‘nothing of: ‘that nature, faitly to. own it; 
rand although candour will oblige us often 
to make this humiliating avowal, perhaps 
it will appear. furprifing that we are not 

forced:to, make it oftener, when we con- 
ry fider the nature of the human frame, and 
- compare what we know with what we 
‘do not Know, of fome of the principal 
“animal fun@ions. | 


we et te 
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H. 
OF DIGESTION, 


PREVIOUSLY therefore to any tery 
of particular difeafes, or any practical 
_obfervations refpecting their cure, I thall, in 
the cleareft manner I can, confiftent with 
the brevity of my plan, defcribe the dif. 
‘ferent procefles of nature in fupport of fome 
parts of the animal ceconomy moft effential 
to life; for as health depends upon their 
being performed with freedom and eafe, 
whatever impedes or difturbs thofe vital 
agua becomes the caufe of difeafe. 


t 


One of the moft i siti operations. of 
nature, for the maintenance of animal hfe, 


is the digeftion of food; from fome im: 


pediment or difturbance of this procefs, a 
very 


7 
| 
q 
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very great number of difeafes and com~ 
plaints of various kinds certainly originate. 
It may therefore not be improper to con- 
fider it.in the firft place, 


Organs of digeftion of fome kind or | 
other are common to all animals with 
whom we are yet acquainted; but befides 
‘thefe, there are in the ftructure of moft © 
animals, particularly in the human, two 
fyftems of mechanifm equally effential to 
life, and mutually affiftant to each other, 
yet diftinét in their funGtions, and different 


eee 


‘in the principles upon which they a&. 
-Thefe two fyftems are called the ‘~ 
vafcular and the wervous. By means of 
the firft, which is the moft comprehenfive, 
four very important funétions are perform- 
ed. I fhall mention them in the order 
in which they are afterwards to be con- 


’ fidered: 


ri 


F2 A 
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1. The circulation of the: blood. | : 

2. The feéretion ot “eaemet of certairt. 
fluids from the blood. Lt am ae 

3. The abforption by-the Hieeals ‘iid lyme 
phatics. 

4. Refpiration by the air velfels of the 

| lungs. ak | 


‘The fecond fyftem of mechanifm: above | 


_ alluded to, is the nervous; it» is entirely: 


eompofed of the brain ‘and. the nerves.— 
This fyftem, though apparently lefs com= 
plex, is in reality more difficult to be unders 
ftood than the vafcular. ‘We can examine 
the ftructure of the brain and nerves, it is 
' true, and” have’ the Rtrongeft proofs. that 
_ they are the immediate organs of ‘percep=_ 
tion, fenfation, and motion; but in what 


{ 


ianner ‘thofe' offices are performed we 


have not the leaft conception. pay ds 


he ae in which we propofe to make | 
this abridged view of thofe animal fun@ions ~~ 
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may be thought. improper: It may be 
imagined that it would be more natural to 
begin with the circulation, and the fecreted 
fluids which affitt digeftion, becaufe there 
can bé no digeftion till the blood circulates. 
But as the animal ceconomy confifts of a 
circular chain of links, in which it is difficult 
to diftinguifh the firft, a fimilar objedion 
might be made at whatever link we began. 
Were we to begin with the circulation, it 


; might with equal j juftice be faid, it would 


have been better to have given fome idea of 
digeftion, fecratidn, and abforption, in the 
firft place ; becaufe the blood is formed and 


fupplied with juices from the aliment, and 


no fluids can be fecreted from it, till by the a 


procefs of digeftidn it has been enriched 
with thofe fluids.) &: 2 ~ | 


Upon the whole, therefore, it ray he as 
well to confider digeftion in the firft place, _ 
and then proceed. to the other functions in 


geese order above propofed : If I fail j in per- 


Bg fpicuity, 


x 
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| {picuity, “obferving this arrangement; : [ 
-fhould equally fail in any other, Rie as 


Preparatory for digeftion, the folid food 
received into the mouth is divided into 
{mall parts: by the teeth, and blended with 
the faliva, a liquor feparated from the ar- 
terial blood to affitt digeftion. © The faliva 


is neceflary in fome degree at all times, for 


| 
the purpofe of moiftening the mouth and 
throat, but in far greater quantity at meals, 
| when it is required to be mixed with our 
 aliment;-on this account nature has taken ; 
care that the tafte, fmell, and even the fight 
| of victuals inftantly excite a proper fecretion 
: OF falivd. vc ot : 


: e The food thus divided, and by the mix- 
ture of faliva, air, and the mucus of. the 
mouth and. throat, blended into a pulp, i 1s 
fwallowed, and defcends into the ftomach, 
where it mingles with a fluid of a more 
active nature than any of the former called 
; so ea! quis | 
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| Very different opinions have prevailed in 
all ages, refpecting the manner in which di- 
geftion is performed in the human ftomach. 
- Celfus informs us this was a matter of con- 
troverly among the earlieft phyficians, fome 
afferting it was by atirition,—others by 
putrefaction; others thought that heat was 
the principal agent in digeftion, by which 
the food was firft, what they called, con-. 
cocted, and then digefted. A fourth clafs, 
defpifing the opinions of the former three, 
declared that no fuch: things as attrition, 
| putrefation, or conéoction took place in 
the ftomach; but the food, Under soins no 
other change than by chewing, was dif- 
tributed all over the body*. 


- Similar controverfies upon the fame fub- 
ject have fubfifted among’ the moderns; a 
many have imagined that a kind of ferment- 
ation takes place in the flomach for the 
* Vide Cexsus, lib. i. ~ 
Fq4 purpofe 
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purpofe of digeftion.’ About:the end of the 
-laft century, or beginning of the prefent, 
the ancient dogtrine of attrition was res 
-yived, and acquired new force from the 
-chara¢ter and calculations of -the celebrated 
Pitcairn; he computed the mufcular’ force 
‘of the ftomach alone, to be equal to a 
weight of above 100,000. pounds; and 
when the force of the diaphragm and ab- — 
dominal mufcles. is included, to a preflure 


‘of about 250,000 pounds weight. ~ 


But none of the powers fuppofed by 
phyficians, ancient or modern, to be the 
agents of -digeftion, . were confidered by 
Boerhaave as fufficient for the purpofe if 
taken fingly; he thought the energy of 
the whole indifpenfably neceflary, and that 
digeftion was effeted by their united 


powers, in the following manner: 


The food divided, Bleridéd) and fwallow- | 
ed, as has been defcribed, mixes in the fto- 


mach 
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mach with the gaftric fluid and the liquors 

we drink, is there. ‘macerated and in fomeé 
degree diffolved ; ; the folution is farther pro 
-moted by the natural heat and: clofenefs of 
the place, by the action of the mufcular 
coat of the ftomach, by the compreflion of 
the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles, by 
the pulfation of the aorta and adjacent at= 
teries, by the air received with the food exs 
panding and burfting the cells in which it 
is included, ‘The folution is ftill farther 
affifted by the remains of food in the 
ftomach, {uppofed to ad as a ferment upon 
the heterogeneous mafs of frefh aliment ; 
and the whole is completed by fome degree 
‘of. putrefadtion, which he imagines takes 
place in the animal part of the food.— 
This account of digeftion, with little varia- 
tion, is adopted by Haller, and has pre- 
vA Pretty, setae in the medical 


ee ee 


The 
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The notion that digeftion in the human 
- ftomach is performed by a kind of tritu- 


- gation, certainly arofe from what is ob- 
ferved to take ‘place in the gizzards of 
 pranivorous fowls. Indeed, if the analogy 


‘were exatt, there would be no need of heat, 


fermentation, putrefaction, or any cther 
affiftant. i 


* 


Hiftory at Pavia, prove that the ftomachs 
of thofe animals require no fuch auxiliaries ; 
and are able of themfelves to accomplifh 
feats, hitherto confidered as fuperior to 


the power, and even inconfiftent with the 


nature of any flomach whatever. He 


found that the ftomachs of pigeons, turkies, 


and other fowls, can pulverize pieces of 
glafs; abrade and {mooth the rugged edges 
of the hardeft fubftances, even of granite, 
and for the moft part without any injury 


ae Ae experiments lately made by the 
Abbé Spallanzani, Profeflor of Natural 


i 
ee 
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to the animal. He mentions. two experi- 
- ments in particular, which a perfon of lefs 
ardour for this kind of inveftigation, and 
more tendernefs for the animal creation, 
would not have made. He,caufeda leaden’ 
ball to be formed with needles fixed in its 
fides, the points outwards, and forced it 
down the throat of a turkey. He con- 
trived to make another {wallow a ball of a 
ftill more formidable conftruction; for it 
was armed with little lancets, fharp at the 
- points and edges, inftead of needles: Both 
balls were covered with paper, to prevent > 
the throat of the animal from being hurt as 
they defcended, but fixed fo loofely as to 
fall off in the ftomach, ‘The confequence 
was very different from what might natu- 
rally have been expected; the needles and 
lancets were broken to pieces, and voided 
without wounding the animal. 


_ As there is always a confiderable quan- 
- tity of little ftones found in the ftomachs of 
grani~ 
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eranivorous animals, moftnaturalifts are of | 
opinion that the birds are inftingtively 
prompted to fwallow them to affift dix 
geftion. The ‘Abbé Spallanzani’s. experi~ 
ments however tend to prove, and he him- 
felf is convinced, that in thofe animals | 
digeftion can be entirely performed by 
the firength and action of their mufcular 
ftomachs, : without requiring the. affiftance 
of thofe little ftones, “which he thinks the 
birds pick up from miftake and oe | 
not inftinct, > — 


But whatever is the power of digeftion 
in thofe animals, there is: little analogy be- 
tween. their mufcular ftomachs and thofe 
of men, than which nothing can be lefs 
calculated for breaking or grinding hard 
fubftances, Had the human ftomach feem- 
ed better, formed. for fuch purpofes; and 
. had its triturating powers been calculated at 
even an higher ‘rate by mathenaaticians, {till 
it would have been evident-that it performe 

ed 
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éd no fach -fan@ions;" for | cutrants and 
even ripe grapes; which burft’on: a flight 
preflure, when fwallowed entirés are offer 
voided unbroken: This obfervation, madd 
nid men sl no’-vaft eae — é ap “ 
is not of the moft feed nature, ‘at once 
overturns the theory of trituration, with 
all the caléulations which’ fupported it, 
and fhews to’ what a height of error, men 
of the greateft learning and acutenefs 
may build, when they found. upon a tlhe 
hypothetis. | 


Wereit pidfithle after this to harbour any 
doubts on the fubject, they would be dif+ 
pelled by the experiments made at Edin- 
burgh by Dr. Stevens, and: publithed in that 
gentleman’s inaugural difcourfe, and by 
other experiments made by the: Abbé Spal- 
The purport of thofe experi+ 


lanzani. 
ments waste lalcertain' whether! the gaftric 
B00) Bis saci liquor 


- 
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liquor aéts. asa menftruum for diffolving 
the food, and:is the chief agent of digeftion. 
Dr. Stevens prevailed on a perfon who had 
the faculty, and had been in the habit of 
dwallowing pebbles, and bringing them up 
at will, to {wallow little hollow fpheres of © 
filver, filled with food of different kinds; ~ 
the fides of. thofe fpheres being perforated 
im various places, the gaftric juice had 
accefs to, and.of courfe could a& upon their - 
-eontents. When thofe balls were btought 
up, or voided downwards, the food within 
them was found diflolved either partially or 
entirely, according to the nature of the food, 
and the time the balls were allowed to re- | 


~ main in the ftomach. 


Similar experiments to thofe which Dr. 
Stevens had made by the means of the 
above-nfentioned pebble {wallower, the in~ 
defatigable and enterprifing Abbé made on 
himfelf.. He tried many. different kinds of 
et ea 7 food ; 


{ 


(, 
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food ;—he inclofed the halls in little bags of 
linen, which: allowed the gaftric fluid to 
pais through their. perforated fides, but -pre- 
vented all foeculent matter from entering - 
during their paflage along the convoluted 
pipe of the inteftines.. When the balls 
were voided, thofe which contained food of 
_eafy digeftion had their contents» quite dif- 
folved, but fome part of the food of difficult 
digeftion remained: undiffolved. Food put 
into the balls: weil mafficated, was found 
quite diffolved, when voided nineteen hours 
after being fwallowed:. The fame food: put 
into the balls wachewed, and voided. in the 
fame time, was found not fo perfe@lly dif- 
folved.. This demonttrates in the moft con- 
vincing manner, the utility. of carefully — 
chewing the victuals for the purpofe of faci- 
Titating their) digeftion ; and the whole of 
thofe experiments tend to prove, that no | 
fuch thing as trituration takes places'in the. 
ftomach ‘of man, or of animals whole 
| ftomachs 
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Romlachs are conftruéted like the humari § 
and of cotirfe the alternate preffure* of the 


diaphragni and the mufcles of the abdomen, 


which was fuppofed to affift the triturating” 


power, will ‘be confidered as of httle im- 
gene in chip Rf M i. oct. 20 sate 


Thofe aa vith the hollow balis, 
although -decifive again{t trituration- in the 
human ftomach, prove nothing inconfiftent 
with the notion of a certain degree of fers 
thentation being requifite’ for digeftion ; 3 
“and this is ftill the opinion, J underftand, of 
‘fome a of ay saieua, USC 9HI Opt 


7 Fi 


Tt eaad difficult however. to imagine, : 


‘that any ferthentation in the victuals: can 
‘take place in the ftomach, without our be- 
ing conftantly pee in isd bik it in 1 the mott 


* In infpitation the ftomach is prefied diGeniwards by the 
oraahecsn, and in expiration it is poh fed Rare a the 
" abeothinal mufcles, A 


difigrecable 


OO Ee 
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difagreeable manner; yet it is only when 
people are in ill health, and digeftion weak- 
ened and difturbed by difeafe, that any 
feeling or effect that can be imputed to 
fermentation is perceived. In good health, 
and while we avoid excefs and improper 
food, the procefs of digeftion is quietly 
carried on, without our attention being 


called to it by any difagreeable fenfation 
gritty 


3 ; There are three kinds of fermentation 

defcribed by chemifts,—the vinous, the ace- 
tous, and the putrid. Vomitings.of a vinous 
{mell, which fometimes occur even when 

‘no wine has been drunk, and the frequent 
-acid eruGtations with which.fome people are 
troubled, are brought as proofs, that the 

| ‘two: firft kinds of fermentation exift in the 
- ftomach, and are neceflary for digeftion. 


. Animal fubftances however in no circum= 
“sfance,. not even.in a ftate of putrefaction, 
ody G ey 
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undergo the acetous or vinous fermentations : 
- when four eructations or {pitting therefore 
happen after eating meat, they -cannot 
be imputed to the meat: This, with what 
was formerly remarked, that no fuch 'dif- 
“agreeable circumftance attended people ‘ih 
good health, when the digeftion ‘is in ‘its 
natural flate, renders it moft probable that 
‘thofe fymptoms proceed from fome fecretion 
in the ftomach itfelf, and which only takés 
place when it is difordered, and not from 
any fermentation in the food requifite for 
‘its seine 3 
The notion that fome degree of putre- 
-fa€tion is neceflary to complete digeftion; 
“and that it. a€tually takes place in the 
“animal part of our food before it leaves-the — 
“ftomach, has been combated: by various — 
arguments. “It has been ‘obferved that the 
faliva of thofe who have fafted for a long ~ 
“time is ‘in fome degree acrimonious; fo are q 
| as other juices; and even their breath, — 
| though — 
7 
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though naturally fweet, is then offerifives 
but foon after eating the acrimony and: of- 
ha eae | 

“When a setieth ors too rite a time 
sieoutfretistapplias of victuals, her milk 
becomes rank and bittér, and the child the 
fuckles ‘rejects. it. with difguft. Let her 
take a bafon of \frefh ‘broth, and within a 
hort. ime yher :breafts -willbe -filled with 
(fweetn milk, ‘and: seal nid will fuck ‘with 
eo Pt: ave 


Bro. we facts it vis ie gesied: sar no 
degree. of, putrefaction can take place i in,any 
part ¢ of the food in the procefs of digeftion, 
“ becaule: digeftion i is in reality the.conyerfion 
(of the food into chyle, and. if putrefcency 
‘was neceflary, for that,. it would, of courke, 
_ by means of the chyle, be communicated to 
_all the juices of the body; and the breath, 
faliva, sad milk, inftead, of being fweetened, 

a5. would 
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would be rendered more offenfive in ‘cons 
fequence of eating. 


The cibeuntinets of the bitter alcalef- 
cent tafte of the faliva, the offenfivenefs of 
the breath, and falt difagreeable tafte of the 
milk of nurfes after long fafting, are certain- 
‘ly true; and it is equally true that thofe 
qualities are changed and fweetened in con- 
fequence of eating ; but that this: happens 
by the means of the food being converted 
into chyle, and that chyle being mixed «with 
the blood, and diluting and moderating its _ 
| acrimony, and of courfe fweetening | the 
juices fecreted from it, is not very probable; 
for it muft take feveral hours after’ ¢ eating, 
before a fufficient quantity of chyle can be | 
feparated from the food and mixed with 
the blood, during all which time the faliva 
and milk fhould be growing more and more 
offenfive, becaufe they are fecreted. from the 
old blood not yet diluted with frefh’ chyle 

J : | whereas 
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whereas in reality the change is made in 
the faliva and breath almoft inftantaneoufly, 
and in the milk in lefs than an hour. . The 
faliva, breath, and milk becoming fo foon 
fweet, muft therefore proceed from other 
caufes, and proves nothing either for or 
again{t putrefaction being neceflary for the 
digeftion of our food. 


But although it does not apply in thefe 
particular inftances, the following feems a 
fair prefumptive argument. 


Food undergoes nothing akin to putre- 
faction in the procefs of digeftion, becaufe 
it fupplies the blood with freth juices; and 
if it underwent putrefaction, the addition of 
chyle, inftead of diluting and cooling, would 
naturally render the blood more acrimo- | 


nious and 4 ae 


But the induftry « of the Abbé Spallanzani, 


and of an eminent ‘anatomift and furgeon 


G3. of — 


| 
/ 


- 
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of this country, has not left the matter ta 
prefumptive arguments. “They have proved 


by irrefiftible experiments, that animal food, 7 


fo far from acquiring a putrefeent quality i in 
thé ftomach, if it happens to be tainted 1 


when fwallowed, becomes fweet and per- 
fedily free from all taint before it is digeft= 
ed: from which we ‘may naturally con=- 
clude, that the fluid conftantly exifting in 
the ftomach, called the gafttic juice, is én- 
dowed with an antifeptic* quality. | 


The idea formerly taken notice of, that a 


fermentation | is always raifed by fome re- | 
" mains of the former meal, feems groundlefs, 
from this circumftance, that digeftion is - 


carried on quicker when food is received 
into an empty ftomach, than when it is 
mixed with the remains of any former 
meal. 


Ri ay os 


_ In anfwer to ‘this and other arguments 


urged againft the notion of fermentation, | 


sf What eile patrefaétion. 


thofe — 
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thofe who fupport that opinion affert, that 
the digeftive fermentation, which according 
to them takes place in the human ftomach, 
is of a peculiar kind, unlike either the 
vinous, acetous, or putrefactive, and not to 
be judged of by any analogy with them. 


This is one way, to be fure, of getting rid 
of many objections; but when one thing isfo 
unlike another as to have no refemblance to 
it at all, E own Iam extremely apt to con- 
clude that it is quite a different thing; and if 
I'were permitted, I fhould chufe to call it 
“ a different name. 

ihe the whole, it feems probable, that 
the gaftric fluid correéts any tendency to 
putrefation that may be in fome parts of 
the aliment ; and without exciting any evi- 
dent fermentation, is one of the moft 
powerful agents of digeftion; the procefs 
we completed by two fluids which 

a mingle 
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mingle with the aliment foon after its ex-: 
pulfion from the ftomach, as fhall be more 
particularly mentioned hereafter. 


It . faid that the gaftric juice has been’ 


found to retain this diflolving power out of 
the rani but it being an exceedingly 
ciffcult and painful matter to procure this 
fivid, a fufficient number of experiments 
have not yet been made to afcertain this 
point. 


An obvious and apparently ftrong ob- 
jection, however, prefents itfelf to the opi- 
nion, that the gaftric fluid is a menftruum. 
If the gaftric fluid has the power of dif- 
folving the food, how does the ftomach it- 
felf, which is of the fame nature with fome 
eg of our food, remain undiflolved? 


Thofe who fupport the doétrine, en= 


deavour to remove this objection, by affert= 


ing 


hg 


So tp ae ol a Pa Nae gr eg nd 


i a 


- 


| 
; 
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ing that the mucus which fheaths the in- 
ternal coat of the ftomach is fufficient to 
prevent that effect; or if that is denied, they 
content themfelves with faying, it is pre- 
vented by fome peculiarity in the. ftruture 
of the ftomach, which we cannot invel- 


tigate. 


Mr. John Hunter, the anatomitt above 
alluded to, with more ingenuity, fuppofes 
that the fame living principle which refifts 
the putrefcent tendency of the blood and 
other juices, prevents the ftomach itfelf 
from being affected by the gaftric fluid, 
while it penetrates and diffolves the aliment. 
In confirmation of which, he obferves that 
worms can remain a confiderable time un- 
hurt in the ftomach, while they retain the | 
principle of life; but as foon as they lofe 
this and die, they are diffolved and digefted 
like other fubftances. In like manner he 
afferts, that while the ftomach itfelf retains 
this living principle, the gaftric fluid cap- 

) not 
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not affect it; but when the perfon dies, that 
fluid immediately begins to corrode it, and 
fometimes is found to have made its way 
intirely through the coats of the ftomach | 
into the cavity of the abdomen, 


There are fo many inftances in the an- 
nals of medicine, of men of the greateft 
abilities fupporting theoretical opinions 
which. have afterwards been found erro- 
neous, that every new notion no doubt 
ought to be examined with the ereateft 
accuracy before it is fully admitted. The 
opinion in queftion, however, muft be al- 
lowed to be highly ingenious, and has the 
advantage of an advocate able to do it all - 
juftice; fo that if it falls, it muft be from its 
own fault, and not his. ; 


bi After the ftomach has retained the food 
a due time for performing its functions (by 
whatever means they are performed), and 
after it has perfedtly commingled the various 

aera math, 
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math, and-rendered it more homogeneous* 
“to the circulating blood, the’ whole is 
fqueezed through a narrow paflage called 
the pylorus, into the firft of the inteftines, 


The ftomach being fhaped fomewhat 
like a bagpipe, this paflage, as well as that 
by which the food enters the ftomach, is | 
higher than its bottom: In its way to the - 
pylorus therefore the food muft proceed 
contrary to its gravity, which indeed it muft 
frequently do afterwards in pafling along 
the various convolutions of the inteftinal 

canal, set 


- 'To enable the ftomach and inteftines 
to perform this, they are endowed with a 
vermicular or periftaltic movement, by 


which the food is gradually propelled, and 
the excrement voided, 


As foon as the alimentary mafh has left 
me ftomach and entered the firft of the 
~ WOR the fame Dhtire: 


inteftines, 
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inteftines, it meets with the pancreatic: 
juice, and the bile; the firft feparated from’ 
the blood by a glandular fubftance called: 
pancreas, and the other by the liver, ‘and’ 
both poured through the refpective ducts of 
thofe organs into the inteftine Gee at the 
fame place. 


"The fubftance of the pancreas has preat 
analogy with that of the falivary glands, 
and its juice with the faliva; the former, 
however, if we may judge from: the com=. 
parative fize of the pancreas and thofe 
glands, muft be fecreted in far greater quan- 
tity. The chief ufe of the pancreatic juice, 
according to fome phyfiologifts, is to dilute 
the bile, and render that vifcid fluid, which 
is more acrimonious than any other of the 
animal juices, more mild and more mifcible 
with the food. 


But to make one juice imperfect and ine 
capable of performing its fundtions till it is. 
mixed 
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4mixed with another, is very unlike -the 
_.ufual precifion and fimplicitof nature. It 
feems to mé therefore moré: probable, that 
‘the pancreatic juice and) the bile have 
difting: offices, but . both tending torthe 
‘thorough digeftion of the dliment. « 


The bile is a penetrating liquor of the 
“nature of:foap, capable of diffolving gums, 
-refinous fubftances; and rendering oily fluids 
mifcible with water; this faponaceous fluid, 
“therefore, is of the greateft ufe, by mingling 
with the aliment as ‘it comes from the fto- 
“mach, completing the procefs begun: there, 
by a more.pérfe diffolution: of the oily 
vifcid parts, and giving the various fub- 
_ ftances of which our food confifts one com« 
~gdn‘ appearance and nature, from which 
an uniform fluid, refembling emulfion, and 
Sealled chyle, i is fucked by the lacteal vellels, 
“afd thrown by the thoracic dué into the 
circulating blood, of which it is ‘immediate- 
. ly to become part. : 
The 
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~The ftimulating quality of the bilé ds 
Aikewife fuppofed to be of fervice by excit= 
‘ing the periftaltic motion of the’ inteftines, 
cand protruding the coarfe parts of thé food 
‘through the inteftinal canal, till they are 
thrown out of the body in the form of 
foeces. 


ocThe whole account of digeftion may be 
thus abridged. — 
-vioufly divided and blended with faliva and 


‘The food being ‘pre- 


-air by maftication, is f{wallowed, and meets 
-in the ftomach with the gaftric juice, whofe — 
diffolving power, affifted by the natural 
heat of the place, is the Pein agent: of 
digeftion rod etrty r bESay 


Mor oe The Sapege iS completed by the -pan-~ 
_ereatic juice and bile,-the: nutritious parts 
_of the food being by this procefs, converted 
into ¢hyle for, the fupport of the bedyannd 
i the groffer parts thrown out. 
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FE EDS 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, 


HE next important fun@ion of the 

animal ceconomy, and the firft belong- 
‘ing to the vafcular fyftem we propofed to 
confider, i is the Circulation of the Blood. 


The heart being the. centre ‘and moft 
active inftrument of. the blood’s circulation, 
muft be confidered as one of the moft im- 
portant, perhaps the moft important part 
‘of the body, It is one of the few parts of 
the body in which a wound is certain death. 


Nature has taken ‘care to place thofe of- 
gans, upon which ‘life more finmediately 
‘depends, in the ftrongeft fituations, and 
_ where they are beft defended: from’ external 

injuries. “Thus.the brain is -protected by 
4 the 
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the bones of the fkull; and the heart and 
- Jungs are alfo lodged in a bony fortification 
compofed of the ribs and vertebre. 


The heart is probably the firft part that 
is formed: In examining the incubated 
- egg, the firft thing that can be perceived is 
a fmall red point; and the firft movement 
is. a motion like a pulfation of that point, 
which. turns out afterwards to be the left 
ventricle of the heart; the other parts feem 
to be all gradually formed from this, 3 


Obfervations of this nature cannot be 
made. on the human body; but from analogy 
.we fuppofe that the fame circumftances 
‘take place in the human embrio*. TOE ee 
“heart has a greater fhare than any other 
part, of . that fympathy which has been 
_obferved to exift in the various parts of the 
‘body; and which will be mentioned. more 
particulary, hereafter. 


* The child unfinithed i in the wombé 


No 
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No. organ of the conflitution can. be 

Jeverely affeed without affeting the heart 

and. difturbing its fun@tions; nor can the 

heart be i in the fmalleft degree affected with- 

out difturbing every funtion of the animal 
ee | 


Sah Hs heart ig not only affected by - 
what injures the body, but alfo by whatever 
ruffles the mind. Rage occafions frequent 
and forcible contra@tions ; forrow, flow and 
Tanguid ones t And there are inftances of 
violent paffions fufpending the contractions 
of the Heart altogether, and occafioning 
death. | The heart is not only affected by 
what hurts the hody or mind of the perfon. 
to whom it belongs, but alfo by what hurts 
the bodies or minds of others. But the 
extent .of this, kind of fympathy, differs 
greatly in different -perfons. In fome it 
embraces children, friends, relations, coun 
pymeD, ands in a certain ‘degree the whole 

2 a | N human 
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\ ‘ 
- human race; in others it feems to be entire- 


ly confined within the limits of their own 


bodies, or at moft reaches with a blunted 
fenfibility no farther than to thofe whom 


they conceive to be their own offspring. 


‘The human heart is a mufcular fubftance 
of a conical form, fituated within the 
cheft, with its apex or point inclined down- 
wards, and to the left fide. It is divided 
by a flefhy partition into two cavities called 


ventricles. At the bafis of the heart, on 
each fide are placed two little appendixes 


called auricles, which receive the blood 
from the veins before it enters into the 


ventricles, and the circulation is carried on 


as follows : 


"Fhrough the left auricle of the heart’ the 
blood enters the left ventricle, which con- 
tra&ting, propels it into the large artery, 
and from thence into the branches, which 
spray. becoming 


a: ae 
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| becoming {maller and {maller as they 
- fpread in infinite ramifications, diffufe heat 
and nourifhment all over the body. Thofe 
ramifications terminate in the {malleft order 
_ of blood-vellels called capillaries; they pour 
the blood into the fmalleft order of veins, 
which growing gradually larger as they ap- 
proach the heart, flowly carry back the 
blood (after the bile, urine, fpittle, and 
other juices have been fucked from it, and 
after the remainder has been reinforced by 
the acceflion of the chyle), and pour it into 
the right auricle, from whence it flows into 
the right ventricle ;—but before it is allowed 

to renew its courfe through the body, it is | 
forced, by the contraCtion of that ventricle, 
into’ the pulmonary artery, which imme- 
diately {plitting into innumerable branches, 
fpreads over the air-cells of the lungs.—— 
Thofe cells are the terminations of the 
branches of the wind-pipe, which receive 
the air in refpiration; and being equally. 
ramified with the blood-veflels, run in con- 
LS - tack 
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ta& with them, and form the fubftance of 
the lungs. | ! 


” The capillary veflels of the pulmonary 
artery become the origins of the pulmonary 
veins, through whofe gradually enlarging 
branches, the blood, after undergoing thofe 
various changes, is carried back again to the. 
left auricle of the heart, from whence it 
began its courfe; which courfe the moment 
it is finifhed mult be recommenced as long - 
as life continues. Whatever obftructs, dif- 
turbs, or renders this circulation irregular in| 
any degree, creates difeafe. 


The lungs then are a congeries or mafs 
of air-veflels, air-cells, arteries, and veins, fo 
admirably arranged as to perform their 
diftin& funGions without confufion, and 
yet fo intimately blended, that no ‘fingle 
point could be pierced with the fineft 
needle, without piercing all thofe different 
kinds of veffels. 


The 


{ — 
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The fingular ftru€ture of the lungs, the. 
unexpected courfe which the whole mafs of 
blood, after having finifhed its circuit 
through the body, is obliged to make 
through this fingle organ, plainly demon- 
ftrates that fome very important purpofe is 
ferved by fuch an uncommon arrangement, 

and fuch expence of mechanifm. As the 
: chyle joins the blood a little before it is 
thrown into the pulmonary artery, it 
is imagined, that this fecond circulation 
through the lungs is abfolutely neceflary to 
complete fanguification, in other words — 
perfe€tly to change the properties of the 
chyle, and mix and blend it with the blood 
fo as to form them into one uniform fluid 
fit for fecretion, and the other purpoles of | 
the animal ceconomy. 


But without farther inquiry into the ufe 
of this particular circulation, as it will in 
-fome meafure be refumed when we come 
to treat of refpiration ; we need only ob- 

is.2 _ ferve 
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ferve at prefent that there are fo many 
proofs of Nature’s accomplifhing the moft 
important purpofes, by the moft fimple and 
beft adapted means, that we may reft fatif- 
fied fhe has not deviated from her general 


‘rule on this occafion, 


The valves* fo Becutails aanted to the 
entrance of the different ventricles, and to 
the mouths of the arteries, and which allow 
the blood to rufh freely into the ventricles 
and arteries, but preyent it from regurgitating 
on their contraction; and indeed the whole 
wonderful mechanifin by which torrents of | 
blood arriving from different parts of the 
body, and meeting at fo {mall a point as the , 

* Thofe valves are little thin membranes contrived to 
prevent a reflux of blood when the heart contracts. They 
are of two kinds; thofe that terminate the auricles and give — 
a free entrance to the blood from them to the ventricles, 
but effectually hindering it from being thruft back by the 
fame way; and thofe of the great arteries, admitting the 


blood freely from the heart into them, but preventing it 


from regurgitating into the heart on the contraction of the 
arteries. - 


humay 
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human heart, are prevented from fhocking : 
with each other, and difturbing the uni- 
form and continued procefs of circulation, 
are not more worthy of admiration from 
the importance of the ends, than for the 
fimplicity of the means ufed to accomplifh 
them. 


The motion of the blood through the 
arteries does not entirely depend on the 
contracting force of the heart; they have a 
ftrong mufcular coat of their own, which 
after diftention enables them to contra& 
and affift the power of the heart. Before 
death they are fo much contracted as to 
thruft all the blood into the veins. 


The heart of man, and of all that ate 
called the more perfect animals, are con- 
ftru€ted with two ventricles and two auri- 
cles, and all of them have a double circu- 
lation, one through the body and the other 


through the lungs, as has been defcribed. . 
H 4 | But 
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But there are animals whofe hearts have _ 
two auricles arid only one ventricle; in 
them the citculation is carried ont'fh this 
matinér,—the blood being brought by the 
pulmonary veins to the left auricle, and by 
the vene cave into the right, flows from 
both into the ventricle, and on its contrac- 
tion part is thrown into the pulmonary 
attery and the reft into the aorta, which 
carry it to the lungs and all over the body, 
from whence it is brought back by the veins 
to the auricles. ‘This kind of circulation 
takes place in the turtle, 


There-are other animals, particularly cod | 
and all flat fifh, whofe hearts have only one 
, auricle and oneé-veritricle ; in thefe, when 
the heart contraéts, the blood is thrown 
into an artery which carries it to thé gills, 
which in fith ferve the purpofes of lungs; 
from thefe it returns by the veins, which 
yniting, throw it into the aorta, by which 


if 
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it is difperfed over the body, and afterwards : 
being brought back it is thrown by the 
venz cave into the auricle, and flows from 
it into the ventricle. 


We are told that the heart of one animal 
js fill of a fimpler conftru@tion, confifting 
of only one ventricle and no auricle. This 
animal, which is a fpecies of worm called 
eruca, has no veins, but an artery iffuing © 
from the heart, and which afterwards 
branches all over the body; here the blood, 
inftead of circulating, is faid to flow for- 
ward and backward refponfive to the con= 
traction and dilatation of this reptile’s heart, 
This diftin@ion of hearts was firft made by 
that diligent and accurate anatomift: Mr, 
John Hunter. | 


Our knowledge of the blood’s circulation 
has perhaps not made fo great a change in 
the practice of medicine as might have been 
expected; but as it has overturned ‘all the 
falfe theory that was founded upon the 

: _fup- 
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fuppofition that the blood moved in another . 
manner, and prevents any new theory 
from being admitted that is inconfiftent 
with the eftablifhed truth of circulation ; of 
courfe all the erroneous practice that was or 
might be formed on fuch falfe theories can 
no longer take place. In the praétice of 
furgery, by far the moft certain part of the 
healing art, the improvements derived from 


this difcovery are great and manifeft, 


By the ufe of the tourniquet alone many — 
operations are rendered fafer than they were 
formerly, and many lives preferved by this 
and other improvements made upon the 
fame principle, which has been peculiarly 
advantageous to thofe brave citizens whofe 
lives and limbs are fo often expofed to the 


accidents of war, 


The circulation of the blood was firft 
demonftrated by Dr. Harvey, about the be- 

ginning of the Jaft century; a difcovery 
which has rendered his: name immortal, 


7 ane 
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and reflected lu*:e on the Englifh nation, 
Envy could not quietly bear that fo much 
honour fhould fall to the fhare of any in- 
dividual, That fhe might have the pleafure 
of tearing them from the brows of Harvey, 
fhe was willing to adorn the bufts of the © 
ancients with his laurels. The firft attack 
that Harvey’s enemies made upon his fame 
“was by aflerting that the circulation of the 
blood was known to the ancients. But if 
the ancients knew it, how came thofe 
learned gentlemen who tell us fo, ‘to have 
_ been ignorant of it? Finding that this at- 
_ tack did not fucceed, it was next infinuated 
_ that Harvey’s more immediate predeceflors 
had cleared the road, and pointed it out fo 
clearly that he could not mifs it. 


But all attempts to diminifh the merit of 
this difcovery, by enumerating what was 
known in anatomy before his time, and by 

enhancing the advances made by Vefalius, 
| servetus, and others, are equally vain and 
invidious. — they had done fo much, it is 

| faid, 
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faid, that they had left him “le to do. 
But why did thofe great men leave to an-~ 
other that which would have done them- 
felves more honour than all their patt 
labours ? 


How infinitely abfurd to call that itl 
which thofe very men whofe genius and 
acutenefs are defcribed as prodigious, could 
not accomplifh, and which efcaped the 
penetration of all the anatomifts, phyficians, 
and philofophers, that the world produced, 
till Harvey made the happy difcovery,—a 
difcovery not made, as many ufeful arts 
have been difcovered, by accident, but in 
confequence of deep refleGtion and careful 
inveftigation; by weighing and comparing | 
facts, drawing inferences from the difco- 
veries of others, which their authors were 
unable to do, and advancing ftep by ftep to 
that important demonftration which has 


juftly acquired fo much honour to the dif. 


coverer himfelf, and has added dignity a 
the name of an Englifhman, 
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IV. 


or THE SECRETION OR SEPARATION OF. 
PARTICULAR FLUIDS FROM THE BLOOD. 


EFORE we attempt to give any, idea 

‘of fecretion in general, or of fecreted 
fluids in particular, it is proper to fay 
fomething of the blood itfelf, Om which 
they are all derived. 


While blood is in circulation, | and, fon 
fome time after it has flowed out of the : 
body, it feems an homogeneous red liquor, 
fomewhat thicker than water.——-While 
it remains warm it is conftantly throwing 
off a watery vapowr.. After having been’a 
certain time out of the body, whether in a 
cold or warm air, it thickens into a gelati- 

| nous 
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nous mafs, which foon feparates into two 
patts; one folid, called craflamentum, the 
other liquid, called ferum. 


The craflamentum confifts of a fluid 
which coagulates {pontaneoully, and on 
‘that account has been diftinguifhed by the 
name of coagulable lymph, and of another 
fubftance which gives the red colour to the 
blood. . The coagulable lymph may in 
every {tate of health be feparated from the, 
reft of the blood by art. In certain dif- | 
eafes it feperates naturally. 


The buff-coloured coat which appears 
on. the furface of blood in rheumatifms, 
| pleurifies, and other inflammatory difeafes, 
is no new fubftance formed, as was fup- 
pofed*, by thefe diftempers, but merely 
the coagulable lymph deprived of thet red 
fest of the craflamentum. 

"3 This was clearly proved by the late aa ingenious 


‘Mr. Hewfon.—Vide his Experimental Inquiries into the, 
Properties of the Blood. 
| In 
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-In thofe» difeafes the blood fuffers a 
change which hinders the lymph from 
- coagulating fo foon as it does in health ;° 
when received into a bafon therefore, and 
fuffered to reft, the red particles, being the 
heavier, gravitate to the bottom before the 
lymph congeals, and leave it like a buff- ° 
coloured jelly on the furface; whereas in 
health the coagulation takes place fo foon 
after the blood is taken out of the body, 
that the red part is entangled and prevent- 
ed from feparating, and of courfe the craf- 
famentum retains the natural colour of 
blood. From hence we may fee the reafon 
why this inflammatory cruft, as it is called, 
is thickeft when the difeafe is moft violent, 
wears gradually thinner as the difeafe abates, 
and at laft intirely difappears with the com- 
plaint. It accounts alfo for this cruft not 
appearing on the furface of inflamed blood, 
if it is firred and kept in motion till it 
congeals, : 


The 
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The ferum is a fluid of a  yellowith 
colour, thicker and a little heavier tham 


water. It confifts of a kind of mucilagi= — 


hous: fubftance diffolved in water, which 


contains alfo fome neutral falt. 


The mucilage above mentioned, althougti 
it does not. coagulate fpontaneoufly on 
being expofed to the air, like the lymph of 


the blood, yet it does coagulate with a 


certain degree of heat, like the white - offm 
| Shit ol) Shiu 


Acids and alkohol have he ante effects | 
but we .can hardly fuppofe they. ever can 


be received into the circulation in fufficient 


quantity to have this effe& there ; > if they 


fhould, it is evident, that by putting a ftop c 


fo the circulation, they muit occafion i imme 


diate death. 


“nthe air is a ftrong coagulant, of ‘the 


blood, producing that effe& in a few 


8 ; minutes, 


oa 
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minutes, which does not take place; front. 
tere reft i in the’ veins, for feveral hours. * 
It is alfo remarked. by Mr.Hewfon that it 
coagulates at different periods in different 
conftitutions and in different ape 3 


The fame gentlenian afferts, that: hl ditt 
pofition of the blood to coagulate increafes 
in proportion as the animal is weak; from 
which he draws this practical inference; that 
it is improper to roufé a patient fainting 
from hemorrhage by ftimulating medicines, 
becaufe the languor or faintriefs favours the’ 
contraction of the divided arteries and the 
coagulation of the blood at their bleeding 
orifices, and. thus tends to ftop the hémor- 
rhage. In this manner blood-letting is 
often expedient in hemorrhages; for when 
‘they are not profufe, but long continued, 
the difpofition of the blood to coagtilate, and 
of the veflels to contract, may not ‘be fuf- 
ficient; but when the veffels are emptied 
fuddenly by blood-letting, both effe&is may 
) I i” De 
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be produced, and the hemorrhage flopped. 


with the lofs of lefs blood. than | if TEAR 


feCtion had not’ been ufeds 


Fo te difpofiti tion, to coagulate | in ue | 
body by reft alone, may be imputed the © 


coagulation, found fometimes in the difeafe 


called aneurifm™,, alfo that i in part of. the 


large: arteries after amputation, and thofe 


called . polypi found i in the heart and. the 
large veflels near it. The laft indeed are — 
generally .fuppofed. not to. take place till, 


alter death. 


: “Blood, diftilled in a “glals. retort : yields 
water. volatile fpirit like {pirit of hartfhorn, 


inflammable oil, and afhes which no force 
of calcination can confume, but which, ee j 


pouring water on ‘them, yield a fmall « quan- 


tity of fixed falt and fome earth, amongtt q 
which are found particles fuppofed to. be 4 
of the nature of i iron, as they are c attracted, ; 


ans 


8 Vide Mr. Heww{on’s Baperimesa inguivien ost 


iar : es 


Pp 
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by the loadftone.’ ‘The red colour of the 
blood is thought by fome to be owing to 
this ferruginous matter; which opinion 
they imagine is ftrengthened by its being 
_obferved that blood becomes of a more 
florid colour after a courfe of fteel medicines. 


This notion, however, feems to be too 
haftily formed, for the ferruginous matter 
is in very {mall quantity, no folution of 
iron out of the body is of a red colour, and 
as to the blood becoming more florid after 
a courfe of fteel, it moft probably has this 
effe& merely as a tonic, for it is certain that 
the blood is florid in proportion to the 
ftrength of the conftitution. 


The craffamentum and ferum are in 
different proportions in different habits. 

In the laborious, active, and ftrong, the 
craffamentum is in greater proportion to 
the ferum than in the weak and pnguid, 


iat The 
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The ferum contains a greater proportion: 
of water and falt than the craflamentum, 
the latter more oil; of courfe when dried it 
ig inflammable. ue 

The proportions of the conftituent parts 
of the blood mut alfo in fome meafure 
depend on the diet. 


That the diet influences the health, no- 
body will call in queftion, but fome have 
fancied that it alfo has a very confiderable | 
influence on the charaéter and difpofition. 


Thofe who entertain this opinion, think | 
that a large proportion of alkalefcent* falts 
in the blood tend to produce a choleric 
and fierce turn of mind. In proof of whick- 
they obferve, that birds and beafts of prey 
who live conftantly on animal food, which | 
contains a large proportion of thofe falts,’ 


are more fierce than other animals. 
44 
Wo Any fubftance which effervefces when mixed with, 


an acid isan alkalii——.What has a tendency to this is 
alkalefcent. 


This, 


4 


e 
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' This, however, probably depends on 
Phen caufes; for if animal food alone, even 
when taken in aftonifhingly great quan- 
tities, could produce this effet, many 
peaceable citizens and worthy aldermen, in- 
ftead of being the quiet worthipful creatures 
: they are, would be the fierceft and moft 
outrageous animals in the world. 


When the blood is examined with a 
microlcope, it appears not an homogeneous 
fluid, but feems to confit of red globules 
| fwisnming i in a clear liquor, “i 

There have been different opinions re- 
fpeting the exact fhape of thofe globules ; 
fome obfervers aflerting they are of a fphe- 
rical, others of a lenticular* form, .When a 
difpute commences, men are unwilling to 
yield, whether the point in queftion regards 
their microfcopes or their fenfes.. The 


* Of the form of a lens, that is, a round figure, convex 
on both fides, but flatter than a {phere. 


ig 3  con=- 
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centroverfy, was, as ufual, carried on with . : 
great warmth. 

_. While the curious were {training their 
eyes to afcertain this. important matter, a 
great philofopher pronounced — that both 
fides weré in the wrong, fot the globules in 


difpute were ncithet: fpherical nor lentica= 


lar, but that each confifted of fix fmall 
Aor os adhering together i in the form of 

a mulberry; and that notwithftanding their | 
appearing of a red colour while adhering, 
syet each of the fix fmall globules, when 


feparate, were not red, but yellowith or 
tran{parent. 


¥ x 
ats era 


The laft part of the affertion could not 
‘well be denied ; for although the micro- 
{cope thas been carried to a preater degree 
of perfeQion fince this philofopher wrote, 
nobody has been able to perceive this union 
wf the fix globules; and it is not fair to 
difpute the colour of an object til eGR : 
of it can be obtained, : 


This 
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This therefore became a matter of faith 
rather than of demonftration; and’ that! be- 
tievers’ might have free’ feope for the ‘ex+ 
ercife of this virtue, ‘they were fatther in+ 
formed from the fame authority, ° ‘that the 
fecond order of globules were no more 
than the firft, of an uniform fpherical ‘fur- 
face, but that each, of them ‘was compofed of 
fix globules of a third order, adhering i in the 
fame manner ; and over and above, that it 
was philofophical to believe, that the fub- 
ordination does not ftop here, but that there 
| is a fourth, a fifth, and Heaven knows how 
many more orders of globules, all i in the fame 
ftyle with the firft, with an equal fubordi- 
nation of veffels adapted for their reception ; 
which beautiful arrangement will become 
manifelt as. {oon as our microfcopes are fuf- 
ficiently improved to bring it ‘within the 
{phere of our vifion, There can be no 
great harm however, in fafpending our 
abfolute belief till this Pape kag takes 


piace. 
-I4 While 
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, While.the blood is in circulation, various 
liquors are feparated from it by .a.procefé 
called Secretion, all thefe fecretions being 


neceflary for the health and. | prefervation of 
animal lite, Katy 


vay ee 7%, “> 
r hl le 


t. ‘The. femen i is s fecreted for the purpofe of 
~ generation, | 

2. “The Liquor amnii, or fluid 4 in 1 whielt ace 

~ foetis fwims, conttibutes to its fafety and 
_ preférvation i in the womb, and facilitates 

“its entrance into the world, 

2. » The milk is ‘Tecreted i in the eee ‘of 

: “women. ‘after child-birth ‘for the nourifh= 

4 ment att the infant, i, 


ul IBYO j : oF lei} 
4. The urine and fweat, being excremei= 


titious,. are thrown out of the body. . 

5+ The faliva, the gaftric juice, bile, and 
"pancreatic fluid, are all fubfervient to the 
. purpofe of digeftion, _ 

6. The lguors which meen the cavities of 
the thorax* and abdomen +, and the inter 


\ 


° The cheft. \ The belly. : 4 
: ftitial 
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-* ftitial fluid: of the cellular. membrane, 

are contrived ‘to admit of eafy motion 
among the vifcera, and prevent the 

“bad effects of»attrition. Thefe are alio 
the ‘purpofes of the Uiguor contained 

~ owithin the pericardium™, arid the watery 

©» humour within the tunica vaginalis. of 

the tefticles; -without. the firft the con- 
+, ftant motion..of the heart would ‘pro- 
| duce.a fatal. effedt,, and by: means of 

.. the fecond the, moft delicate organs of 
the human body are enabled. to elude 
many ‘external injuries to. which they 

© would otherwifé be liable. : 

9.‘The un@uous nature anid .the bitternefs 

‘of that. yellow: fubftance: that is. fecreted 

~ in, the éars,,proteas them from, the »in- 
vafion of all kinds of infects, . 

8. The mucus which lines the inteftines 
and the urethra; fheaths and defends thofe 
canals from “the ‘acrimony of the fub- 
‘ftances which pafs through them. > 


. kg The membrano bag which loofely ah i heart. 


| g. The 
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6 The fynovia or mucilage which tubri- 
_ COlgates the joints, ‘is happily placed toallow 
othe heads of the, bones to flip fmoothly 
© Lover: each! other, and render their. motion 
a eafy. sop, “Shh 1d): esloord Sones 
fe. The teats wath injurious fubMances from — 
the eyes, preferve their tranfparency;\and 
a bid fometimes they are expreffive 
of the weaknefs of human nature, at 
- others‘ they indicate that fympathy and 
© Benevolence which are its moft diftin- 
th aerocvnnamnani! rod | Gees: 


The wifdom. difplayéa't in providing tote 
yarious flaids for the’ prefervation‘and'com= 
fort of animal life, % manifet to the dulleft 
obferver;—thé ‘means by which inp are 
ba gh ‘capt the moft acute. | PA 


ltbahi savohiigbiihens are excer ed pane 


susral to that {pirit.of enquiry, with which, 
. for wife purpofes, the mind of man is -en- 
domed and thofe phyfiologifts who have 

attempted 
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attempted to explain this and other parts of 
the animal ceconomy, deferve praife for their 
good intentions, as well as their ingenuity, 
although they may ‘have often failed in 
conveying that conviGion to the minds of 
others, which long’ thought on favourite 
fibje&s, and the ambition of difcovery, 
feem. to have produced in their own. - 


I thall ‘adjoin However a fhort view of 
what is given by fome of the moft celebrated 
phyfiologifts, as an explanation of the man- 
ner in which the animal fecretions are per- 
ie 


The blond, | Wwe are reminded, -is a mixed 
liquor, confifting of red .globules and va~ 
rious fluids of different denfities in.which — 
they fwim. Thefe globules are the largeft 
of all the particles which conftitute the 
_ blood. The diameter of the fmallef? ar- 
tery which circulates blood, muft therefore 
be larger than that of a ted globule; but 
veilels or canals whofe diameters are. fmaller 
* | than 
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than red globules, arife from thofe arteries; 
into them, it is evident, no red globule, 
without unnatural force and ftretching, can 
pofhibly enter: But the fluids whofe particles 
are fmaller than red globules, may in the 
courfe of natural circulation enter ~ this 
fmaller order of veffels. And if from the 
above mentioned fecreting veffels a {maller 

order of canals arife, whofe diameters cannot : 
admit one of a thinner nature, the thinner 
parts of this fluid may enter this. third order 
of canals. In the fame manner a fourth 

‘andthinner {ecretion may by the means. of 
a fourth and a fmaller order of veffels be 

feparated from the; third, a fifth: from a 

saute and i on. | | 

ees is dans that none; of the facreted | 
fluids can be of ,a red colour; for if a veffel 
is large enough to admit the, ned part of the 
blood, it would of courfe admit all the other 
parts, and the contents of the veflel would 
not be a fluid fecreted from the blood, but 


the 
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the blood itfelf. It is equally evident by 
the above account of the matter, that the 
srofier fecretions are made from the fangui- 
neous arteries, and the finer from veflels 
arifing from them, which fecretions become 
finer and finer in proportion to the number 
of removes the fecreting veffels are from the 
real blood-veiflels. 


Weare aflured alfo by fome phyfiologifts, 
that the red globules have no inclination to 
deviate into the mouths of the fecretory 


veffels, but on the contrary, that they and 


the denfer particles of the blood in general, 
have a natural propenfity to keep the 
middle of the canal, while the thinner par- 
ticles recede to the fides, and by that means 


are more eafily caught by the fecretory 
orifices. | 


But this method of explaining the 
myftery of fecretion by a fubordination of 
veflels drawing off the thinner, and leaving 
the thicker fluids of which the blood is: 
4 compofed, 
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compofed, and thus:forming feparate liquors’ 
of various kinds; does not account for the 
fecretion of thofe fluids which are thick=: 
er than the blood itfelf. Thofe fluids 
therefore muft be fuppofed to have been 
thinner at the moment of fecretion, and 
afterwards to have become thicker, ‘which 
may happen either by the evaporation of the 
watery particles, when the fecreted fluid is 
expofed to the air, as is the cafe with the 
mucus of the nofe* and the wax of the ears; 
or by the abforption of thofe watery par- 
ticles, which is fuppofed to be performed by. 
the inhaling veflels of the duéts and canals, 
through which the fecreted fluid is obliged 
to make a tedious, inflected, and circuitous 
courfe, for the exprefs purpofe of giving 
time for the abforption of thé thin particles, 


Some of the fecreted fluids are depofited 
in certain receptacles provided for them, 


within the body, where they are kept as in. 


(® That the mucus of the nofe is thin and watery. at the. 
infant of fecretion, we know by the effec of fernutatories. 


a Maa 


' 
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a magazine till there isa demand for them. 
Thus. the: bile, after. its feparation| from. the. 
blood) im the liver, is dépofited in the-gall- 
bladder, where! it becomes -ntore high= 
coloured and: vifcid;. and im like manner 
the femen: was fuppofed to. be depofited in 
the feminal veficles, ready prepared for the: 

calls: of nature; in confirmation of which 
“it was urged) that in the continent it is of a 
thicker confiftence than in men who are of 
a different temperament. | 


But this argument has been overturned: 
by later anatomifts, who aflert, and bring: 
ftrong proofs in confirmation of the affer= 
tion, that the veficule feminales. are not a, 
receptacle for femen, but that they fecrete, 
a different fluid. This. however. comes: 
nearly to the fame thing, as this fluid is. 
lodged. in thefe veficule ready for the calls, 
of nature and, purpofes’of generation. And 
in the fame manner the milk is kept xeady 
in the large dugts of the mamma, yi 

Qn 


~~ 
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wl In attempting to explain what is difficult 
and abitrufe, it is not furprifing that every | 
circumftance is laid hold of that can poffibly 
be fuppofed to affift in making it out; ac= 
cordingly we are told that the nature of the 
fecreted fluid depends in fome’ meafure 
upon the angle. which the feeréting duct 
makes with the trunk from which it 
branches; and as the veflels are detached 
at a great diverfity of angles, and are rami-. 
fied in various manners, and as Nature does. 
nothing in vain, the conclufion is drawn, 
that this variety of angles and ramifications 
affit in producing the variety of fecreted 
fluids. Men are too apt to miftake their 
own fancies for the aims of Nature.’ .To 
allow therefore, that Nature does nothing iti 
vain, and to admit all that is above aflerted, 
are very different conceflions; for there 
may be very good ufes anfwered by dif 
tributing the {mall branches of arteries: in 
different manners to different: vifcera, al- 
thicveh the varying the fecreted fluids is 
not 
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fiot one of them #: befides, it affords butlittle’ 
fatisfaction to be perfuaded, that the variety 
of the one really contributed to the variety 
in the other, if, after all, we cannot form 
an idea how it contributes. 


To make this matter a little’ clearer) and 
to account in fome degree for the different 
fluids fecreted in different parts of the’ body, 
it has been afferted that’ the blood ‘which 
arrives’ at the various places of fecretion is 
of a nature and’ quality ° finilar to the 
7 humour: ihere to be fecreted. -Blood, when 
it firt iffues from the heart, before any of 
the fecretions have taken’ place, is fuppofed 
to be more watery than afterwards, and on 
that account, we are told, the emulgent 
arteries, from which the urine is fecreted, 
are placed near the heart. | | 


The mammary arteries of nurfes, it is 
faid, are more plentifully furnifhed with 
chyle ‘than any others; and therefore the 
| K .  miulk, 
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milk, a liquor \refembling chyle in many 
particulars, ' is fecreted from them, 


» 


The bile, an oily and acrimonious {e+ 


cretion, is fecreted from the blood return- 
ing /luggi/bly loaded with oil, and contami- 


nated. with rancid effluvia from the omen- 


tum and other: vifcera of the lower. belly, 


ee eee 


And ‘to:crown.the. whole, we are aflured _ 


that the blood carried by the carotid arteries 


to the brain, is of a more /pirituous and -ré- 


fined nature than any of the reft of the 
mafs, for this very fufficient reafon, that the. 


animal fpirits, which are the moft refined. of 
all poffible fiuids,.are fecreted there. 


All this i is fanciful ss welt efi but 
would be more convincing, if upon exami- 
nation the blood of the emulgent arteries 
were really found more full of water than 
the blood.,of other ‘arteries, or if the blood 


of the vena portarum™ were not found the 


% The vefiel which carries the blood from the: viksutee 
the hats belly to the liver. f 


fame - 


s ; 
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fame in all refpedts with’ blood returning by 
the veins from all the other parts of the 
| body, ‘Had the blood in the ‘fir cafe been 
fenfibly impregnated with urinous, and that 
of the fecond with bilious particles, it might 
have been natural to have judged @ priori, 
that urine would be drawn from ‘the one 
and bile from the other; but as previoufly 
to the fecretions, no fuch particles can be 
found, the matter feems rather darker after 
the explanation than it was before. 


As to the affertion concerning the 
{pirituous quality of that portion of blood 
carried by the carotids to the brain, the ar- 
gument ftands nearly in this way: 


Ae The blood fent to she brain is more 


fpirituous and refined than the reft of the 
mats. | 

I do not find it fo. 

Yes, but it mutt be fo. 

“Why? © 


K 2 » | Becaufe 
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Becaufe the animal fpirits are fecreted 
from it, and all the world knows that the 
animal {pirits are the moft refined of all, 
fluids. 

Where is this fluid? | bodsot ‘ate 

3 the nerves. 

Cut a large nerve, and fhew it to me. 

You cannot fee it, it is fo refined. 

That is unlucky. oritne 

On the contrary it is the moft fortunate 
thing inthe world; if we could fee ity x 
would be good for nothing; but we are fure 
it is there. 

~ How fo? 

How fo? For what other purpofe but thie 
fecretion 6f this fine ztherial fluid would — 
the molt fpirituous part of the blood be fent 
by the carotids to the brain? So that it is 
clear from this circular demonfiramene that 
the moft refined part of the blood goes to — 
the brain, becaufe the animal fpirits are 
fecreted ; and that the animal fpirits are 
fecreted there, becaufe the moft refined part 


of the. blood goes to.the brain. : 
The — 


a 
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~The notion that the mammary arteries 
of nurfes are more plentifully ftored with 
chyle than the other arteries of the body, 
has arifen on no better foundation. 

The blood of thofe arteries has never 
been actually found impregnated with a | 
greater proportion of chyle than that of 
others; but as on perceiving that the urine, 
a watery liquor, is fecreted by the kidneys, 
and the bile an oily one, by the liver, it is 
concluded that the blood which goes direct- 
ly to thofe two organs is fuller of watery 
and bilious particles than the reft of the 
mafs; fo on finding that milk, a fluid re- 
fembling chyle, is fecreted in the breafts of 
nurfes, it is taken for granted that the 
blood of their mammary arteries is uncom- 


monly full of chyle. 


It would appear indeéd, that the chyle is 

a confiderable time before it changes its na- 
ture, and is affimilated into the mafs of 
K 3 blood; 
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blood; for when blood. is. drawn. after: a 
plentiful meal, the ferum is of a whiter 
colour than ufual, owing in all probability 
to the freth abforbed. chyle’s not being per~,” 
fedily affimilated; but this regards the mafs 
of. blood in general, and not that of the 
mammary arteries in. particular, It is cer-. 
tain however, that when a nurfe is kept too 
long from food, and her breafts almoft en= - . 
tirely drained of milk, what little is found 
there contains an unufual quantity of falt, 


and is rejected by the infant with figns of 


difguft; yet within three quarters of an hour 
or an hour after eating a competent quan- 
tity of frefh broth, her breafts will be res 
plenifhed with milk, and the child will fuck 
with fatisfaction and avidity. In this cafe 
the food received into the ftomach, if not 
the immediate fource of the milk, feems at 
leaft the caufe of the breafis being filled with 
that liquor; but the fhortnefs of the interval 
between the caufe and effect feems fur- a 


prifing, and difficult to be accounted for. — 
: We 
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~ We cannot fuppofe that this food is di- 
gefted, converted into chyle, this chyle 
thrown in the common way into the mafs 
of blood, and fecreted in the form of milk 
from the mammary arteries; for the'procefs 
of digeftion alone mult engrofs much more 
time than the wholeintervalin queftion. But. 
éven upon the fuppofition that the digeftion 
could be completed and the chyle formed 
from the food within that interval, this 
would not remove the difficulty. Let us 
confider the journey the chyle’has to make 
before it arrives at the breafts: It is firft 
carried into the thoracic duét, thence into 
the fubclavian vein to be mingled with the 
blood; from the fubclavian vein it flows 
into the vena cava, pafles through the heart, 
then through the lungs, returns and pafles 
again through the heart into the aorta, 
and is diftributed all over the body, the 
common proportion only going to the 
mammary arteries, from whence the chyle 
is fecreted. When we think on all this, 
_ and recollect alfo that the chyle falls drop 

i Dy 


{ 
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by drop into the fubclavian vein, and is 


mingled in this circuitous courfe with the. 


~ blood of the whole body, we cannot poffibly. 
conceive that the proportion of chyle form- 
ed from this fingle meal, which falls to the 
fhare of the mammary arteries, is the entire 
fource of this copious flow of milk. Others 
fuppofe that the broth, without waiting the 


ufual procefs of digeftion, is abforbed by the ~ 


lacteals of the nurfe’s ftomach, and carried 
direCtly to the thoracic du, and fo into 
the blood. But this fuppofition, even if 
granted, would only cut off the time taken 
up. ip digeftion, and leave the other ob- 


jeQtions in full force. 


The fac being certain, and all thefe 
methods of accounting for it unfatisfactory, 
fome have fufpeéted that there is a fecret 
conveyance undetected by anatomilts, by 
which this nourifhment is {muggled from 
the nurfe’s ftomach to her breafts, and there 
converted into milk without being pre- 
_ wioufly either changed into chyle or blood. 


But 


Wie adt~ 5 
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- But to this wild hypothefis ftronger ob- 
jeCtions arife, than to any of the preceding. 
It fuppofes a fluid to be fecreted, and not 
from the blood, which is contrary to the 
rule obferved by Nature in the other fecre- 
tions, all of which are formed from the 
blood, and it renders the mammary arteries 


almoft entirely ufelefs. 


When the ftomach is empty, ftill there 
is fome milk fecreted, although in {mall 
- quantity and of a bad quality; if there- 
fore we admit this hypothefis, there muft be 
- two ways of fecreting milk, one direly, 
from the nourifhment in-the ftomach, 
and the other, when no nourifhment is in 
tthe ftomach, from the blood in the mam- 
mary arteries. ) 

And finally, to fuppofe a dire& pafiage 
from the flomach to the breafts unobferved 
by anatomifts, implies a degree of carelefl- 
_nefs and want of attention, which ill ac- 
cords with that fpirit of minute inveltiga- 

. tion 
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tion and ardour’ for difeovery,’ by which 
my clafs ‘of men are peculiarly ich co 


A fudden aad pants fecretion. i milk, 
ie all, is. not. more dificult to be account- 


ed for than the. fudden and profufe fecretion 


of tears ;which, in. fome people attends pain 
and grief, or than the great augmentation of 
{ome other fecretions Hee various exciting 
caufes. fall 


What is fingular i in Acids ride of rain 
and occafions the peculiar difficulty, a 
that its augmented fecretion fo immediately 
_ follows eating, that we are tempted to think, 
in fpite of reafon and anatomy, that it is 
the identical food received in the ftomach, 
which in lefs than an hour after flows from 
the nurfe’s breafts in the form of milk,— 


Difficulties unqueftionably attend every ex~ 


planation that has been given of this pheno- 


menon. The following feems liable to the ~ 


fewelt, is the moft fimple, and I imagine 
the moft probable. 
When 


ee ee ee ee 
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: ‘When the nurfe is faint from hunger, 
her circulation, as that of every perfon in 
the fame flate muft be, is languid, and of 
courfe all the fecretions are diminithed ; but. 
after fhe has received 'a fufficient quantity of 
nourifhing liquid food, it inftantly acts as a 
ftimulating” cordial to the nerves of the 
ftomach, with which all the nerves: of the 
body have a wonderful fympathy; the cir- 
culation is quickened, every. fecretion is in 
fome degree encreafed, part of the food is 
abforbed and carried into the circulation 
-foon after it is fwallowed, which caufes a 
general fulnefs. of the blood-veffels ; - the 
. mammary arteries enlarge and carry. blood 
more rapidly and in greater quantities to 
the breafts; they. are ftimulated to fecrete 
more in proportion than‘other glands, and 
thus the breafts of an exhaufted nurfe are 
filled with milk foon after a nourifhing and 
reftorative meal. 


A glafs of wine in fome meafure has the : 
fame effet; it gives the cordial ftimulus to 
ete een 
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the nerves of the ftomach, increafes the cir- 
culation, and promotes fecretion, but it;does 
not keep up the fecretion by pouring freth 
juices into the blood. The effeéts of the 
wine decreafe every moment after the firf 
exertion of the conftitutional powers it ex~ 
cites: The effects of a nourifhing meal are 


more copious and permanent. 


If however it is afked, how this ftimulus 
is given to the breafts in particular, or why 
a plentiful meal fhould be followed by a 
flow of milk, rather than of any other of 
the fecreted juices, no fatisfactory anfwer 
can be given, more than if it were afked 
why the breafts of women {fecrete milk after 
labour, and not before. We fee the bef 
reafons why it fhould be 10, although we 
‘cannot difcover by what means it 1s browabe 
about; we muft not attempt to eee 


final caules. 


To return to the fubje@t of fecretion; In 
whatever way the fecreted fluids are fepa- 
rated 
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rated from the blood, or however their com- 
ponent particles» are combined, it 4s-certain 
thatthe fecretion of fome of thofe fluids is 
performed, with, and in others without, 
the mediation of -certain, f obwancael ‘called 
glands. I, IO Det. JO sis. epnals 


... The faliva, tears, bile, femen, urine, and 
fome other fluids, are of the’ firft clafs; the 
lymph and - the fluid: thrown, out of the 

_ body by fenfible and infenfible perfpiration, 
of the fecond. 

Thefe laft, as has been generally thought, 
are fecreted from the blood without the aid 
of glands, and merely by the mechanifm 
above deferibed, of fmaller veflels branching 
from larger ones, and draining a are 


from a thicker liquor. 


The former are feparated by the inter- 
vention of glandular fubftances of one kind 
or other; for we always find fuch fubftances 
at the places where thofe fecretions are 

formed. 
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formed, We can fee the fecreted fluid flow- 
ing: from them by..a pipe, called the excre~ 
tory ducts we know that the gently touching 
or -prefling certain glands: promotes the 
fecretion ; ; and we know? that when the 
glands are obftructed, or deftroyed by dit 
eafe, or entirely cut from the body, the © 
fecretion no longer takés place ;° fo that there 
can be no ‘fhadow of ‘doubt that glands" ate 
“the agents of the ‘fecrétion of thé fuids ‘th 


8 od 


queftion. 3 


apy ee 
, A gland then is a fubltance contrived for 
ae purpofe of {eparating foine particular 
liquor from.the blood; it is generally 6f.a 
{mooth furface, and feparated from the ad- 
jacent patts by a fine membranous coat, _ 
which admits an artery and nerve to enter, 
-and-a vein to iffue, along with a canal 
called the excretory-du@. of the gland.— 
They are either fimple, in the language of — 
anatomifts conglobate; or compound, ies 

wife called conglomerate. | 
7 a 
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» The ‘latter conti fts ' of; a: number of: ‘the 
Deer joined together in, a.-chuafter, eaclt 
glandule of which ‘has its. diftingt, excretory 
-du@; thefe, afterwards uniting, dometimes 
form three: or ii and fometimes one lange 
iauheges Handlesic. ton, idguods. sis doidve 


sw 


ef 7 - > . re 
Oi 


As bdictes may sheathed. ie Re 
arteries that feem-to enter the fubftance of 
the glands, quite through to, their; excretory 
ducts, ‘it .is thought that the fubfiance. of 
glands is‘nothing but a,congeries and.con- 
volution. of arteries, ‘adhering. fome, more 
fome lefs compactly, connected by jan inter- 
vening cellular membrane, and tn SiNS., 
in an excretory dtd. .The vein. which 
iffues from the gland with the duét, con- 
veys ‘away othe: fuperfluous -blood -that ire- 
mains alter the fecreted fluid:is formed. .; 


‘Such iof the fecreted fluids. as’ ,are fup- 
pofed to\exift in the blood ,previous to fe- 
eretion, and tobe only mechanically mixed 

by 
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by the force of circulation, may, it is thought, 
be “mechanically ‘feparated’ either without 
the intervention of glands, as the fweat, or 
by their meatis, .as’ the urine: and tears.— 

But there is more difficulty with thofe fluids 
which are thought not previoufly to have 
exifted in the blood, and therefore could 
not bé drawn from it by ‘ay arrangement 
of fubordinate’ veffels, or “any ‘mechanical — 
power whatever. ‘The faliva, the femen, — 
the’ bile, ‘the pancreatic juice, and fome 
others, it is imagined “are of thie<lafs. “By 
what power, it is afked, can the. glands, 
from whofe excretory duéts thofe fluids 
iffue, produce liquors from the blood, which j 
did not previoufly exift in ib?/2 (22a, ee a 


Tt was an ancient opinion, and is ftillthe — 
opinion of fome phyficians, that thofe fluids 
are formed in their refpective fecretory ore 
gans by the chemical operation of fermenta- 
tion; by which term they mean fome kind — 
of change eithet ch effervefcence, coagula~ — 

tion, — 
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tion, folution, precipitation, or otherwife, 
which the fecreted fuid- undergoes in the 
eland; by mixing with fomething of the na- 
ture of a ferment, which each gland con- 
_ tains.— Others treat this notion with de= 
rifiori, declaring that neither the blood nor 
any of the juices feparated from it, are acid 
or alkali; that none of thém can effervefce 
with acids or with alkalis; nor with each 
other, or by any of the other means pro- 
duce the changes in: queftion. | 


_ To which the fupporters of the doétrine 
of ferments reply, that the particular fer- 
ment belonging to each gland is in fuch a 
fimall quantity, that no experiment can be 
tried upon it to afcertain what its nature is, 
‘or what are its’ powers; and when the 
‘blood arrives at the organ, the change im- 
mediately takes place, and the fecreted fluid 
is formed. But this fuppofed ferment im~ 

plies a previous ferment to form it, and that 


1e | again 
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again another of elder date, and fo the 


elephant is fupported on the back of a tortoife, 
and the weight and perplexity is doubled. 


What then is the refult of the whole 
matter? Why, that every theory hitherto 
- offered as an explanation of the manner in 
which the fecretions are made, is liable to 
fuch unfurmountable obje€tions, that it is 
evident thé procefs is not underftood. It 
may be afked, why is not this acknow= 
ledged at once? and when people plainly — 
fee they do not underftand a fubje&t, why — 
do they not fairly own it, and fave farther 
trouble to themfelvés and others? 


That, to be fure, is the moft fimple and 
the moft candid method, and is followed by 
fome; but all the men of a learned profeffion 
and folemn charaéter arenot fond of adopt- — 
‘ing it; they poflibly think it puts them too — 
much on a level with thofe who have not — 
_fuch advantages. 


However 
9 | 
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C However myfterious a: fubject may be, 
~ and however little light they can throw 
upon it, ftill they can talk about it and 
about it; they can, in fupport of their 
fyftems, bring conjeGtures in place of fads, 
and aflertions for proofs ; and when very 
hard pufhed, they can call veteran phrafes 
from. Greece and many frightful words 
to their affiftance, till at laft they raife | 
fuch a cloud of technical duft, as con- 
ceals their ignorance, blinds the fpetator, 
and makes him imagine that the myftery 
has been fully explained, although e has 
not capacity enough to follow and com- 
prehend the demonftration. 


7 _ When we get clear of this duft however, 
and confider the fubjec uninfluenced by 
fyftem or early prejudices, we are confound- 
_ed to perceive how very ignorant indeed 
the moft knowing are. 
; Vet it is right to know what has been 
thought on fubjects of this nature, becaufe 
Li 2 in 


% . , 
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in tr acing ae labyrinths of erroneous fyf- 


tems, a clue is fometimes found, “which, 4 
leads to the iste Gh eat, a 


To return to our fabjoe :Ifit is faid that 
thofe fecreted fluids which are known to be 4 
only mechanically mixed in the blood, by gy 
the motion and jumble of circulation, may 
be mechanically feparated by the mere fub- 
ordination of veffels ; and that glands are 
only neceflary when a great change i is to be 
made, and a new fluid, as it were, formed. 
The inflance of the urine however, ovér= 
‘turns this idea, it being a fluid which 
comes under the preceding defcription, 4 
where glands feem not neceflary, but 
which neverthelefs is feparated by elands. — 
The urine and the {weat are ‘of the fame | 
nature with each other, and, as far as we | 
‘can ‘inveftigate them, ‘they confift of. the 
fame fubftances ; yet the firft j is fecreted by 
‘glands, and’ the other without: | Tn general, 
‘however, | it is ira that the fluids’ fetréted 
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by the intervention of glands are very dif. . 
ferent from the fubftances found in the 
blood, and what it feems impoffible to 
imagine could be mechanically ftrained or 
feparated from it; thofe organs rather ap~ 
pearing. to have a ienisal or magic power 
of forming a new fluid, totally different 
from any thing. that could have been eXx- 
pected to be formed from blood, or any of 
the j juices, of ta it is compofed. What 
can be more different from blood than bile ? 
Yet, as it has been already’ obferved, the 
blood carried to the liver is the fame in all 
fenfible qualities with the reft of the blood 
in. the. “Veins 5, and this gall, which can only 
be. formed i in the fecretory. veflels of the 
_Miver, being. once formed there, can after- 
wards be taken up by all the {ecretory or- 
gans 5. ‘and in» the. jaundice, is evidently to 
be feen in all the :fecretions. In fhort, we 
-pereeive that a, moft wonderful. change is 
‘made in the blood that is carried. to.certain 
pends ; but we neither know, how this 
. i 3° change 


% 
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change is performed, nor “have we any | 
conception what circumftance makes glands 4 
neceflary for fecretion ; nor can we per= , 
ceive any thing in their ftrudcture that 
can lead us to prefume 4 a priori, that any one 
of the fecreted liquors fhould neceffarily 1 be 
fecreted by any one of the fecr eting organs, | 
rather than by another, ; for “any thing that |§ 
we can | perceive, me might have been ; 
fecreted' by the liver,—bile by the glands 
of the breaft -—faliya by ¢ the kidneys, and 
fo on, ae 

Tt is true, we do fee moft evidently that | 7 
they are infinitely better arranged ; but our 
difcernment does not enable us to perceive 
“on what particular circumftance. this ad- 
tairable arrangement immediately depends. q 

Nor have we any idea how it happens — 
that chyle, apparently the fame, is formed : 
“from all the various kinds of food that man-_ 
“kind eat: Let them be fed on animal food 
pian on: ‘wegetable food alone, or on a | 


mixture 5 
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mixture of both, ftill the bland white fluid 
éalled chyle will be abforbed from them all, 
The milk of a nurfe is ftill milk, with little or 
no apparent difference whether the woman 
is fed on roaft beef, oatmeal, or potatoes. — 
- Some one of thefe may, it is true, be more 
wholefome than the others, ora mixture of all 
may be preferable to any one; ‘but whether 
the nurfe is confined to one, or allowed’ to 
feed on all, her milk will be effentially the 
fame. 


~The formation of chyle and milk feems 
to be fomething very different then from 
fimply feparating by a fubordination of 
veflels, or by any other means, the thinner - 
from the thicker parts of a heterogeneous* 
“liquor; for if that alone. were the cafe, we 
fhould naturally expect to find a different 
kind of chyle drawn from every different 
Fad of food. Whereas the lacteals feem to 


* Of various natures. 


L4 poflefs, 
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poflefs, in the very moment of abforption, 
the. power of affimilating into one uniform 
fluid, all that infinite variety of different 
fubftances, which the voracity or caprice of 
mankind has..appropriated for their, food. 
But we know not on what principle this 
depends; neither have we any conception 
by what means the: hunian  conftitution 
converts vegetable and- animal fubftances, 
the firft with nearly as much facility as the 
fecond, inte part of itfelf. 


This; to },be sa is very. wonderful ; 
_ but not, more fo than. that a, beech or oak 
fapling fhould by. their roots, which’ con- 
tain their abforbing, vellels, . imbibe ‘the 
juices from the earth, and convert them 
into the fubftance of beech and oak. = 
How do the feeds thrown into the iearth 
gradually increafe in- fize, and {pringing 


from the fame foil, take the. various forms of 
all the different trees and vegetables? 


How does the branch of one tree, engrafted 
: _ on 
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on the branch of another, produce a dif. 
‘ferent fruit from that of the trunk? 


How do the abforbing vellels of a peat 
branch draw juices out of an apple-tree, 
which are converted into pears, while every 
other branch fends forth apples? All this 
remains unexplained. I:therefore cannot be 
furprifed, however much I. may regret it, 
that it alfo remains unexplained how the 
various fecretions are performed, or how 
the liver converts the fame liquor into bile, 
- from which other’ glands lis mucus, or 
iemen, or falivas | 
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¥. 


ABSORPTION, 


moaned’ is the next fun¢ton of 
“the VatCHar fyftem to be confidered. 


| Thins is etuuel by a fet of vellels seh 
abforbent, fmaller, and, if poflible, more 
numerous than the blood-veflels. 


Some of thofe veflels, it is faid, have 
been occafionally feen and vaguely men- 
tioned by the earlieft medical writers; but 
thofe who affert this muft acknowledge that 
thofe writers had no idea of their ufe, but 
fpeak of them in fuch a curfory manner that 
it is very doubtful whether they mean the 
veffels in queftion or not. 


There are two kinds of abforbents, the 
lacteals and the seis ageaa. each of them 
deriving 
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deriving their name from the appearance of 
the fluids they contain; the firft being of 
a milky colour, the fecond pellucid. 


About the beginning of the laft century, 
Afellius difeovered’ the former, and gave 
them the name they ftill have. ‘Towards 
the middle of that century, Peguet traced 
them to the thoracic duct, and difcovered 
that from thence ‘their contents are carried 
to the fubclavian vein, and not to the liver, 
as was till then’ believed. Rudbec, Bartho- 
din, and others, ‘about the fame time de- 
‘monftrated the fecond part of the abforbent 
fyftem, called lymphatic, which has been 
more accurately examined by fucceeding 
phyficians, and whofe nature lately, ina — 
peculiar manner, engaged the attention of 


the moft celebrated anatomifts of this ifland. 


‘The lacteals arife from the internal fur- 
face of the ftomach and the alimentary 
canal ; their office i Is to imbibe the moft nu- ~ 

| | tritious 
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tritious and fineft part of the food) (the » 


chyle), and carry it to a refervorr where 
they all terminate, called the thoracic duct. 

In their progrefs from the bowels to this 
dud, the lacteals pais along a membrane 


ealled the mefentery, to which the inteftines 


are attached in fuch a manner as. preyents 
their being entangled ; .an accident to which 


fo very long and fo very flexible, a pipe, 
confined in fuch fmall bounds, would ONS 


wife be very liable. | 
» There are a great many little fubftancess 


called mefenteric glands, difperfed over this. 


membrane. The. laCteals pafs through 
thefe ig in their mex to the thoracic 

Thefe glands, therefore, divide the es 
teals into two portions ;—that from the in- 


teftines to the glands, called by fome the . 
firft, and that from the glands to the thoracic . 


duct, called the fecond order of lacteals, 


‘Ene whole alimentary canal 1 isa acontinued é 


pipe, whofe various windings and circum- 
volutions 
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- ¥olutions within the belly prolong it ge- 
nerally to at leaft fix times the length of the 
perfon to whom it belongs. 
» ‘Though but a fingle pipe, we talk of it 
in ‘the plural number, becaufe it is divided 
by anatomitts into fix portions, to each of 
. which they have given a name. Three of 
thefe form what are called the {mall guts— 
the remaining three, the great. The for- 
mer make by much the longeft portion of 
the whole canal, and there the lacteals are 
moft‘numerous. ~ 

There are, however, a confiderable num-= 
ber in the colon, which is the firft of the 
large inteftines, but few or none in the re- 


maining two. 


The wifdom of this is obvious and ftrik- 
ing; for the food, by the time it arrives at 
the two laft of the inteftines, being almoft 
' entirely deprived of its nutritious juice, what 
-Temains begins to acquire an excrementitious 
*4 | taint, 
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taint, and is therefore improper to be ab= 
forbed and mixed with the blood. 


\ 


The la&teal veffels which are found in the 


colon, and the few fuppofed to be in the 


two other large inteftines, though in {mall 


Hin Bets: fugeefted the practice of inject 


ing clyfters ‘of nourifhing broth and milk, 
in thofe difeafes which deftroy the power of 
{wallowing. By the abforption of part of 


thofe injeGtions, which may be thrown up 


as high as the colon, the patient has beer 
fupported till fuch time asthe difficulty or 
impofibility of rita 10d was Teo 


moveds 


From this defcription it is evident, that 
whatever obftrudts the paflage of the chyle, 
and prevetits it from being mixed with the 
blood, hinders the nourifhment of the body 
as effectually as if no victuals were allowed 
‘to enter the flomach. | 


~ For 
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_ For although ayperfon thould eat plen- 
tifully of the moft nourifhing food, and al- 


though that food fhould be properly digefted 


ai 


in his ftomach and bowels, yet if the glands 
of the mefentery, through which the lac- 


teals pafs, are {welled and obftructed, the 


chyle will get no farther, the blood. will 


receive no frefh fupplies, and the body, of 


courfe, muft wafte away and foon perith, 


~~ T have feen fome remarkable inftances of 
this fpecies of confumption; one in parti- 


cular, from various circumftances, made an - 
‘indelible impreffion on my memory,— 
the cafe of a youth of fifteen years of age, 


diftinguifhed by more brilliant perfonal ad- 
vantages and nobler etidowments of mind 


_ than I ever faw united at that period of 


life*. Affifted by the advice of Dr. Cullen, 


* Thofe particulars are foreign, no dbabe: to the pur- 
pofe of a work of this kind, and will perhaps be criticized 
as improper—let them.—— At the diftance of © fixteen 


“yeats, I have never yet, without fome fuch i muprerecty 


been, able to mention this young man—— 
_ ** By me, fo Heaven will have it, always mourn’d 
—*€ And always honour’d.———= 


{ ate 
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I attended this youth with the moft anxiotis 
_ care through the whole progrefs of» his 
difeafe. In the bloom of health, without 
any apparent caufe, he was obferved to lofé 
flefh and gradually to wafte away, although 
he complained of no particular uneafinefs, 
had a ftrong appetite, and was psec in 
a fuffictent quanity of proper food. He . 
retained his {pirits to the laft; but daily loft . 

his flefh and ftrength, and at laft expired 
without pain. On opening his body, all the 
vifcera of the breaft were found perfeatly 
found. The contents of the abdomen were 
all in the fame condition, except the glands 
of the mefentery, which were fwelled 
greatly beyond their natural fize, and to all | 
appearance entirely obftruéted. No other — 
_ caufe could be afligned for the death of — 
~. this youth but the chyle being ftopped. at 

thofe glands, and excluded from the. blood; : 
fo that he literally died. for want 1 OF nourifh~ _ 
ments 


Some 
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- Some late anatomifts affert that they have 
‘traced laGteals, in fome particular fubjects, 
all the way to the thoracic duct, without 
their paffing through any of the mefenteric 
glands. This has not been obferved, how- 
ever, by others equally celebrated ; fo that 
fuch cafes muft be very rare; and even in 
the fubjects where it was obferved, only a 
very few were in this predicament; in- 
finitely the greater number pafling in the 
ufual way, through the mefenteric glands. 


The other kind of abforbents, called 
_ lymphatics, arife from the internal furface 
_ of the breatt, belly, and every cavity of the 
body ; they alfo overfpread the whole ex~_ 
ternal furface of the body ; and large lym- 
7 phatic veffels are ufually found clofe to the 
’ large blood-veffels of the extremities, be- 
fides thofe fmall fuperficial ones which lie 
above the miufcles in the cellular mem- 
brane. 3 | 


M The 
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The lar ‘ge vifeera generally have two fets_ 
of lymphatics, one lying on the furface of 


the vifcus, and the other accompanying the 
blood-veffels belonging to its ; 


That the ufe of the ladteal is to abforb 
the chyle from the food, and tranfmit it to 
the blood, has never beet queftioned. How 
could it? it admits of demonftration. —A 
few hours’ after an animal has béen fed on 
milk, the fame uid found in the inteftines 
is alfo feen in the laéteats, 


As the lateals and lymphatics are parts 
of the fame fyftem, when it was proved that — 
_ the former were abforbent veflels, one might a 
naturally have ‘thought the fecond would 
alfo have been confidered as fuch; “This” 
was not, however, the original opinion. 4 
It was imagined, on the contrary, that the 
lymphatics were not abforbents, but a kind » 
of veins formed for the purpofe of carrying 


the ey from fuch arteries, as, being too 
‘ by] {mall 
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fmall for circulating red blood; or even 


ferum, admit lymph only. 

- The theory of the gradation of globules, 
it is probable, had a confiderablé effe& in 
confirming and fpréading this opinion, 
which kept its ground, arid was general 


even after Gliffon, Hoffman, atid others, 


had pointed out the real ufe of the lym- 
phatics: vie 

The faculty of abforption, dlthoiigh te- 
fufed to the lymphatics, was afcribed, by 
inany afiatoniifts, to common veins $ and 
this opinion continued to prevail, in fome 


degreé, until Hunter and Monro totally 


- = 


e PP» > o. o 
overturned it, exploding at the fame time 
the notion that any of the lymphatics are 
continuations of arteries, and eftablithing, 


beyond a doubt, that all are abforbent veffels. 


The chief arguments for this opinion 


aware 


a The refemblance, in ftructure, between 
_ the la€teals which are proved to bé abe 

~ forbents, and the lymphatics. 
M 2 | 2 Both 
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2. Both pafling through glands. 
py Both terminating in the thoracic dick 


4. Both beginning from cavities, the aa 


teals from the cavities of the inteftines, 


the lymphatics from the eben cavities of 
the body. 

5. The. tranfmiffion of the venereal eid 
other poifons, from the {kin into the con- 
ftitution ; as well as that of the virus of 

_. the. fmall-pox, in inoculation—for this 

- muft be done by abforption ; and that 
this abforption is performed by the lym- 
phatics, feems highly probable, becaufe 
the lymphatic vellels, and the glands 
through which they pafs, are on thofe 


—occafions found inflamed and f{welled. 


Mice the venereal infection, for inftance, 


is received in the ufual way, the lymphatic — 


gland in the groin is apt to inflame, and 


form what is called a bubo. When the fame 


{as fometimes happens) is received at a 


{cratch or open wound in the finger, the va 


ae ee lymphatic 
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lymphatic in the armpit is as apt to inflame 
| and fuppurate ; becaufe, in the firft cafe, 
the abforbing lymphatic paffes through the 
glands of the groin, and, in the cone, : 
through thofe of the armpit. | 

Tt alfo has been obferved that when the in- | 
fetion is communicated by ‘the lips, the 
ties of the neck fwell and are inflamed. 

* Abfceffes fometimes occur in the armpit 
after inoculation, for the fame reafon ; and’ 
this was more frequently the cafe roHiherly M 


when a longer incifion than at t prefent was 
lifed. te | 


"When the Pacts, power ie fines Cue! 
phatics was thus put beyond, the reach of 
cavil, it was next afferted,..that/** although, 
: they are SOE EUs, yet the veins are ab= 
«| forbents. alfo," rene ‘faft being” 4 mere 
cw. * appendage to the’ laft ; for that’ the lym- 

«phates are too few in abe? to ‘perform 

®aldnefach ah iiportant Ome § ; i befides, 
te was: ‘added, “ there are Tomé: parts ‘of the 


6 body without’ lymphatics altOgether.” 
“et! M 3 The 
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The perfevering labours. of fome- late 
anatomilts, particularly thofe of Mr. Cruik-. 
_ thank, have entirely removed the firft obe. 
| jection ; The refearches of this gentleman, 
alone demonfirate that. the lymphatic veflels: 
are more numerous. than the veins. And 
with refpect, to.the fecond, I underftand: he : 
has traced thofe veflels.to -every, part. of the, 
body except ta the brain, the delicate truce 
ture of that organ putting a ftop to the.in=. 
vettigation ; but this accurate phyliologitt, 
has done all that perhaps is poffible,. to, 
prove that the brain is furnifhed with thefe. 
veflels allo, having difcovered glands at the 
bafis of the fkull through which there is 

every reafon to think that Rg ag velfels 

oe from the brain. 


The faculty of me ed ee at. cgi 
yielded exclufively to. the lymphatics. and 
laéteals, the. ftructure of their mouths, and 


the means by which they are enabled . to 


perform their funétions, became: a fubje 


of much inveftigation and difpute.. .icod » 
s ‘ 7° ! , \ Mr. 
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~ Mr. Cruikthank, by the means of micro-— 
fcopes,. faw the mouths of the abforbents, 
which he déferibes as arifing from all the 
' furfaces and cells of the body, in the fame 
manner that they arofe from the furfaces 
and cells of the abforbent glands, that is, by 
{mall orifices. Six, eight, or ten of thefe 
orifices belong to as many {mall branches, 
which unite in forming the abforbent veffel.. 


- Some phyfiologifts imagine that their 
mouths being always open, fluids afeend. 
into them, on the fame principle that they 


_ afcend into capillary tubes, 


Others imagine that the mouths of the 
_ ablorbent vellels draw in liquor by forming 
a vacuum, in the fame manner that is done 
by the mouths of infants on the breaft, in | 
the a@vof fickin Be : | 


The veliels j in Aahiite are So minute aot 
they have baffled every attempt that. has 
: hitherto been made, even by means of the 
miferofeope, of afcertaining the ftrudure 

M 4 of 
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of their mouths. The curious inveftigators 
therefore being able to procure no idea of 
their manner of operating, by the means of 
their eyes, have been obliged to have res 
-courfe to their imagination—and it. muft, 
be owned that fome of them have made ufe 
of the latitude which that affords’ with the: 
utmoft liberality... Thefe veflels certainly, 
{feem to fhew fome feleGtion with refpec& ta 
the liquors they take in; they always ab- 
forb the nutritive part of the food in the 
firft place, and never take any of the ex~' 
crementitious but in the laft extremity, and: 
when nothingelfecan be had. And the force 
of their mouths is quite aftonifhing, and far 
furpaffes what is difplayed by any other vef~ 
fels.. Experiments with madder, to be men— 
tioned hereafter, prove that their power of 
abforption is not confined to fluids——~ 
And the phenomena of thofe experiments 
cannot be accounted for without admit= 
ing that they abforb the folid bones them | 


felves. 


Other 
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- Other obfervations confirm this, and 
_ prove that there is a conftant abforption and 
renewal of every part of the body without 


Saat mast 


The firft fet of teeth that children receive 
have roots or fangs as well as the fecond; 
when they fhed the firft fet however, no, 
roots are to be feen, of courfe they muft 
have been abforbed. In very old people, 
their teeth fometimes drop out, from no 
ather caufe, but becaufe the alveolar pro- 
cefles, or bony fockets, are entirely abforbed. 


Some phyfiologifts not being able to con- 
ceive how the mouths of any kind of vef- 
fels could poflibly deftroy hard bony fub- 
ftances, have fuppofed that a menftruum is 
feparated from the blood or from fome of 
the juices, which diffolves the bones. 

In this inftance it happens, as it often 
does to thofe who, elated by philofophical 
pride, refufe to believe what they cannot 

we | com= _ 
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comprehend; they are forced to admit what . 


18 “ana if not more iat 


, Maer eS 


The rank’ Soo mentions cane 


not believe hat the poms of ee can 2 


ok Ate! ESO 


compagt fabtianes of bonee b but ade 
believe. that veffels fecrete a menftruum of 
fach. a corrofive. nature as to deftroy the. 
hardeft bones,-but which is not capable of 
injuting their own foft and pliant fubfance: 
Tn, whatever: way they are’ to be explained, 
the powers and faculties of thefe veflels ate 
fo wonderful, as almoft to juftifythe opinion 
ofthat’ gentleman. who declares himélfin 
eqtial admiration’ of the ‘force their teeth 
difplay. indeftroying bones, and the good’ 
fenfe the veflels themfelves difplay i in this 
choice of alithent, 


ine | 


a ® 
é ¥ e 


oBut age all is it’ more difficult to under- 
fland how abforbents remove bones, than 


how arteries ‘have depofited them 2 When | 


g: > the 


t 
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_ the gteateft philofopher has fully explained. 
the latter, 2 manyof plain fenfe may fafely 

aadquatee to account for the former, 


The “vate tranfmitted fits the hel 
: through fmall exhalent.arteries er,arganized: 
paflages, into the different cavities’ of the 
body, we formerly oblerved, ferves various: 
yfeful Purpelesy 


The continual beating of the heart, and 
the frequerit movement of the joints, makes 
it peculiarly neceflary that they fhould be, 
kept conftantly moift.. The former is ace 
| cordingly fufpended i in a membranous fack, 
which contains a. ‘warm ‘bland. water, and 
all the joints have their ligaments and. ca 
vities fupplied with a mucilaginous fluid, to 
| preferve them i ina flexible tte te, and render 
their motions fmooth and eafy ; But as. this 
fecretion is. regular and conftant, not only 
fhofe cavities, but the belly, breaft, and 
erets, wotld foon be too full, ane the 

liquor 
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liquor would in time become rancid and’ — 
: acrimonious, if no means were provided to’ 
| prevent. fuch effeéts. This is the duty of 
the lymphatic veflels, which arifing from 
thofe different cavities, abforb the fuper- 
fluous liquor, and tranfmit it to the blood, 
where it again ferves another ufeful pur- 
pofe ; and fo exquifitely are the two powers 
balanced, that of the veffels which lodgé 
the fluid, with that .of the veflels- which 
abforb it, that in health, it neither ftagnates, 
nor overflows, but a juft quantity of this: 
lymph is kept up, not only in the joints, | 
and fack that contains the heart, but in, 
évery cavity of the body where it is de- 
pofited. This feems to be the great and 
conftant office in which the lymphatic vel 
fels are employed during health ; they alfo 
do effential’ fervice in certain complaints, 
external as well as internal. They fuck up 
the extravafated blood which, fometimes. is 
diffuled below the {kin, and. an .the inters 
ete flices 
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flices of mutcles, in confequence of blows, 
 bruifes, or {fprains; without which, fuch 
accidents would often be followed by more 
troublefome confequences than ay are. 


When. the biliary duds have been ob- 
firucted, and the gall-bladder is. ready to 
burft, from the retention and accumulation 
of gall, the lymphatics are fuppofed, on 
| fome occafions, to have prevented this fatal 
3 event, by abforbing the obftrudted bile, and 
relaxing the tenfion of the gall-bladder, till, 
by the power of art or of nature, the ob- 
ftruction was removed. 

They are occafionally fuppofed to perform 
the fame falutary office when other glands 
are obftructed, and in other difeafed ftates of 
os meh : | 4 


» A diftinguithed anatomift of this coun- 
try imagines it is by the means of the 
lymphatic veflels that the body is conftant- 
iy renewed, they taking up the old matter, 
a while 
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while freth fupplies are ies 9 depofited 
from the blood. ) > coated 
This idea he fupports by tiarly ingenious 
arguments and obfervations He mixed — | 
tnadder with the food of a gtowing pig; if 
is known that this root taken inwardly 
tinges the bones of animals of a deep red 
colour; fo firongly are they imbued with | 
this tint, that neither maceration in water 
or fpirit of wine for weeks together, nor 
even boiling, is able to deprive them of it, 
er communicate the fmalleft tinge to thofe- 
liquors: But if the animal is allowed to 
live, ahd after eating. the madder, is fed on 
its ufual food, after a certain time the red 
colour is gradually removed. : 
> By feeding the animal alternately on this 
root and its ufual food during ftated in= 
tervals, on killing the pig, he found alternate. 
layers of red and white in the bones, cor= 
refponding in thicknef$ to the length of the 
intervals during which the animal had eat 


or been deprived of the madder. re ee 
| | From. 
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» From this and other obfervations it is 
 €oncluded, that the lymphatics abforb and 
gradually carry. off the hardeft as -well as __ 
the fofteft parts of our bodies;.and are the 
infiruménts of the conftant wafte, as the 
_ arteries are 6f the conftant renewal, of ani- 
mal bodies. wht 

The lymphatics on the furface of ye 
body are thought to be conftantly. abreching 
water from the atmofphere, _ 

Without this we could not oe Sy 
the vaft quantity of water found in the 
belly in dropfies; many gallons have in 
fome cafes been collected within a few 
days, though the patient has not deans fo 
dmany pints during that period. : 


_ While fo many different ufes are found 
for the ladteals and lymphatic veflels, it is 
temarkable, that all the ingenuity of phy- 
ficians and anatomifts has not only failed in 
afcertaining the ufe of the glands through 

: which 
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which they pafs; but has not been able 
to form one probable conjecture on the — 
fubject. 


_ Indeed there feems to be an impropriety - 
in calling thofe fubftances by the name of 
glands ; for whatever their office is, it muft 
be very different from that afcribed to all 
other glands, every one of which is fup- — 
-pofed to feparate a fluid of fome kind or 
other from the blood ; at leaft, blood is evi- 
- dently and dire@tly carried to all other 
glands, and a very different liquor flows out 
of their excretory ducts ; whereas it is not 
blood, but: chyle and. lymph, which are 
carried to the mefenteric and lymphatic 
glands, and it is not a different, but the 
fame fluid, apparently unchanged. in any 


‘degree, that flows out of them. r 


When we perceive a liquor. carried to 
any organ, and iffue out of it quite altered — 
in.allits fenfible alien we naturally con-— 

clude 
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tlude that the organ contributes in fome 
way or other to the alteration; but when 
the liquor feems to pafs through without 
undergoing any change, we are at a lofs 
to account for the organ’s being placed in 
the courfe of the veffels, or indeed for its 
exiftence™. 


Our perplexity is fill greater, with re= 
{pet to the mefenteric and lymphatic 
glands; for we not only cannot perceive 
what ufe they are of, but we can plainly 
perceive, that on particular occafions they 
are detrimental to health, as in the inftances 
above mentioned, where their being affects 
ed in a particular manner, occafions maraf» 


* Yet fome very. minute anatomifts have afferted, that 
 awhite fluid is found in the cellular fubftance of the lym- 
phatic glands of young animals, but not in thofe of old: 

_ They add, that this fluid is globular, and of a courfe dif- 
ferent from the lymph. It may be conje&ured therefore, 
that the ufe of the glands is to-feparate this fluid ; but as 
this fluid, whatever is its ufe, makes no apparent change on 
the lymph, which iffues out of the glands as pellucid as it 
entered, and as itis not found in old animals, the whole 
remains in as great ob{curity as before the difcovery of the 
white whole fluid. 


N qus 
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mus* and other complaints:’ This how= 
ever is only a ftrong inftance of the limited. 
nature of our faculties. ‘The admirable 
mechanif{m of Nature in general, difplayed 
in ten thoufand aftonifhing examples, and 
the exquifite wifdom with which every part 
is adapted to its peculiar ufe, in the human 


frame in particular, leaves us no room to 


fe 


doubt, that thofe numerous glands ferve © 


fome efléntial purpofe, although this has 
hitherto efcaped the tefearches of phy- 
fiologifts. : 

What. confirms this idea, if a thing ra 
_ obvious required confirmation, is, that in 


proportion as the fpirit of fcrutinizing 


nature has advanced among mankind, new 
proofs have appeared of the infinite intelli- 


gence of its Author in the arrangement of — 


all its parts; and fome have been difcover= 
ed to be effential, which were formerly 
thought fuperfluous. 


i Matafints. A particular kind of confumption. 
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VIL 
RESPIRATION. 


: HE digeftion of our food, the circu- 
lation of the blood, fecretion, and ab- 
forption, though all effential to life, yet are 
not fufficient to preferve it even a few 
; minutes, without the conftant flowing of 
frefh air into the lungs, and its reflux back 
to the atmofphere. The firft is called 1 in- 
: {pitation, the fecond expiration,—both re= 
 fpiration. 


S'The thotax Oi a ae in which the lungs 
Gi lodged, 1$ compofed of bones, cartilages, 
‘ and° ‘mutcles, fo artfully arranged, that its 
cavity may be ‘confiderably enlarged or di- 
. minifhed at pleafure. This’ is brought . 
: about, partly by the elevation of the ribs, 
‘ett N @ and 
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and partly by the pulling down of the 
diaphragm or mufcular partition, that 
divides the cheft from the lower belly. ' 
This partition naturally bulges convexly 
upwards, fo as to encroach confiderably on 
the cavity of the thorax; but on infpira~ 
tion, it is pulled downwards from its con- 
wex to nearly a plain furface, and thus 
gives a {pace to the cheft, which it takes 
from the lower belly. | 


- The cavity of the cheft therefore may be 
enlarged in two different direCtions,—by 
the elevation of the ribs it becomes wider, — 
by the depreffion of the diaphragm it be- 


comes deeper. 


The external air has accefs to the lungs 
by the trachea or wind-pipe; the upper- 
moft part of which, called the larynx, 
opens ‘into the throat, by an aperture 
called the glottis, and communicates. with | 
the ateapiphegs by the mouth and noftrils, | 


e ”. The 
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_ The trachea is a flexible pipe, compofed 
of a feries of cartilaginous rings, joined 
by mufcular fibres, and lined with a mem~ 
brane. | 
This tube, defcending from the throat 
into the lungs, divides and ramefies in com- 
pany with the numerous branches of the 
pulmonary artery, and with them and the 
veins» forms that fpungy fubftance called 
the lungs. 


The pulmonary artery terminates in the 
pulmonary vein; but the branches of the 
trachea end in fmall membranous cells or 
bladders; fo that there is not a circulation 
of air through the lungs, as there is of 
blood, . | | : 
| For the blood sr Me in by one fet of © 
velfels {arteries), and returns by another fet 
of veffels (veins); whereas the air, rufhing 
_ in by the trachea, flowing through all its 
‘ ramifications, and extending to its moft Tee 
mote cells, returns to the atmofphere by the 
N 2008 fame 
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fame.way it entered.:> The organs’ concern- 
ed in this.-are. partly ative, and. part-' 
ly: paffive.: .. The. intercoftal.: mufcles: ‘and’ 
diaphragm are of the bit kind, the Hanes 
themfelves of the fecond.. 


> a a ae “ « orvib. 
» : e : 
eRe -~* iii ws ae tu 


we 


Sistine inca “td dite * Giee@tion: of: por 
hbres, and. the . peculiar articulation of the 
ribs, admirably enable them to do; and 
when the diaphragm is drawn downwards, 
the cavity of the thorax i is. enlarged, and 
the air within the lungs expanded, in pro~ 
portion - to the acquired {pace. This. airy 
of courle, © ‘becomes: rarer and {pecifica ly. 
liehter tha it was before, ~~” ) 
But it was then in equilibrio with the 
atnidiphiéze ; and | this” equilibrium | be- 
fig now ‘Yemoved by the \expanfion, i : 
éxternal <air enters the larynx, and flows 
throtigh: ANY the béanchies GF the’ trachea, res 
cE balance'“between the: ambient A 
air atid*Ratiin the lungs. *! GINI04 PA02 BIORE 
-ecuat p Whether , 


7 


x 
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“Whether the cheft is fwelled by infpira- 
tion, or depreffed by expiration, the lungs’ 
fill exadtly the whole cavity, and are always’ 
in conta& with the pleura, which is, the 
name of the membrane that lines the in+ 
ternal furface of the thorax ; no air being’ 
permitted between this membrane and the 
external furface of the lungs, for if there 
was, the lungs could not poflibly play, as i 
this air would counterbalance bid preflu ure’ 


of the ncaa: eos i 


ley many organs being fubfervient to. 
refpiration, and’ this;important... fundion 
being performed. by the means of fuch, 
curious and complicated mechanifm, we 
need not be furprifed to. find that, various 
attempts have been, made to explain the 
immediate . caufe that excites this function, 

We are told of the. compreffion, of certain 
nerves, the interruption of certain fecte- 
tions, the ftimulus given the lungs by. the 


blood ruthing into the pulmonary. artery, 


fing * SSRN 4 the 


a 
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the alternate contradtion of antagonift mu{~* 
cles, thofe of infpiration relaxing thofe of 
expiration, &c. &c.; but, after all, the 
matter remains ‘unexplained to this day, 
unlefs what follows can be confidered as an. 
explanation; for when {tripped of improbable 
conjecture, oftentatious and technical terms, 
and fuperfluous language, the volumes that 
have been written on the fubje& amount to 
this : any 
We have a fenfation which excites us to 
expand our cheft, the action accompanies 
the inclination, and the air flows into the 
lungs;~—-when enough is admitted to anfwer 
the purpofes of health, we feel an equal 

defire of expelling it, which is dire@ly fol- . ; 
lowed by the accomplifhment of our defire; 
and thofe alternate feelings are iat 
renewed and gratified, with or without 
reflexion, afleep as well as awake, while fife 

lafts, A peafant would have faid it ‘in fill 

fewer words—* We breathe in confequence | 
™ of its being in‘our power; and, becanfe’ 
“ pain 
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“© pain and death would be the effe& of our. 
© not breathing.” | 
Phyfiologifts are not agreed with regard 
to all the ufes of the lungs, or the benefits 
: refulting to the body from breathing. Some 
of thofe, however, are evident and undif- 
puted. No body can doubt that. by their 
means the voice is modulated, tii power of 
{peech is given to man, and, by the air 
"entering the noftrils and conveying effluvia, 
breathing becomes inftrumental to the fenfe _ 
of fmelling. ‘Other ufes have been afligned 
to this function, which, ‘though they feem 
manifeft to fome, are not fo elvarially 
ae | . 


3 os arte is, that, as the chyle is 
thrown into the blood a little before it cir- 
culates through the lungs, the great ufe of 
this circulation is to blend the two liquors 
iftimately together, and complete the pro 
cefs of fanguification before the blood is 

| difperfed 
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difperfed for ‘the nourifiment’ of every part’ 
of the body: Another opinion is, that the 
blood is attenuated in the lungs: Another, ; 
that. it is ‘condenfed there: And fome think 
that ‘ the’ particles of blood receive their 
élobular form there. Still another ufe im-': 
puted to the lags, is to allow of the dif 
charge of ‘watery vapour in refpiration, 
without which the blodd, it is faid, could 
not retain its due denfity ; and other ine 
convenienciés ‘would “refult. Others have 
imagined that the blood! ‘acquires its heat in 
fhe" pulmonary artery 3 and that the a@tion 
6f the lungs. contributes greatly to that ufe- 
ful -purpefe, +f 25 Soh on mets 


; 


It is evident that heat muft flow in every’ 
animal from :fome internal fource; for the 
warmth of their bodies being ufually greater . 
than. that of: the atmofphere, they -muft_ 
lend heat-to the air; but:can borrow none. 
from «it: © So,-as there is a conftant )wafte; 
there - irk: be..a conftant. ‘reprodugtion. 
‘Dbetiwgtib What 
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What'that iso andwhere it’ orifinates; has® 
long -béen, Sand ‘fill is°a “matter of ‘dif’ 
pute. ais : : 
~ One opinion, as-was above hinted, is, that: 
the blood acquires. its heat: ebay in the 
BE. 5 ho ds | | joi 
That ‘animal heat Hiedeails” upon the 
action of the arteries, and the circulation of. 
the blood. in. general, , 1s. very. natural to, 
imagine : becaufe, whatever increafes the 
velocity -of the ‘circulation, whether exer-: 
eife, friction, or) difeafe, alfo increafes the. 
internal heat ; whereas fainting, hemorrhage, 
: and whateyer'prodiices a weak and languid 
circulation, alfo diminifhes the heat of the 
body ns bed 
‘When a ligature is put “weit: an artery. 
fo. as to prevent the blood from being carried 
| to any particular limb, that limb becomes 
colder than, it was, and does not recover its 
natural. heat,, till by the expanfion of the 
lateral branches, which go off from the tied 
“artery 
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ice) above’ the ligature, she ufual quany 
titv of blood is circulated through the limb.{ 


Thofe who believe that animal heat arifes 
from the circulation, imagine it is imme- 
diately produced ‘by the attrition“of the par- 
‘ticles of blood with each other, and with — 
the fides of the veflels through whiéh they : 
flow ; and as this attrition is sreateft inthe’ 
circulation through the pulmonary artery, 
becaufe there the globules are not only 
rubbed by the aGion it has’in common with 
other arteries, but alfo by the conftant and 
peculiar aétion of the lungs, :of ‘courfe they 
conclude that animal heat iso principally 


t 


generated thené: esdjiniaibl colle .sorsliota 


This reafoning would be irrefiftible if the 
facts which fupport it were not oppofed by 
faéts which havea contrary tendency. For, 
although the body cannot long retain ‘heat i 
without the circulation i in general, and that 
through the lungs in particular, although | 


the copy acquires additional heat in propor- 
tion 
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tion to the force ofthe circulation, although 
the increafed ation of the whole body or of 
any part increafes the heat, and although 
the attrition of folid bodies on each other 
never fails to generate heat; yet no attri- 
tion or agitation of fluids againft folids, or 
of very {mall particles of a folid plunged in 
a fluid againft each other, bets the fame 
effect. 3 
_ Take any quantity df blood out of the 
Poy, let it be agitated in the moft violent 
manner for any length of time, yet neither 
the friction of the red particles againtt each 
other, or againft the fides of the vellel; 
will produce the {malleft heat. 


_ . "Bo obviate the force of rhb very tis 
objection, it has been obferved that we can- 
not fafely draw conclufions concerning the 
effects of any procefs of the animal ceconomy, 
from experiments made in. imitation. of 
them out of the body, the original being 
always. fo different from the copy; any 
2° artificial 


« 
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artificial. agitation wecan. give to blood 
er other fluids. out ofthe. body, . is fo @ 
different from that of the circulation in ! 
it, that we ought not! pofitively to con- 
clude, from no heat being preduced,/by the 
firft, that none will be produced. by the 
fecond, efpecially as we’ find that the exift- 
ence, increafe, diminution, and’ abfence of 
animal heat, always accompanies the exift- 
ence, increafe, diminution, and abfence of 


the blood’s cireitlation. 


The general ite ‘of this obfervation | is 
jult; yet as no friGtion or agitation “of | 
fluids againgt folids, . however: violent, not 
even the impetuous dafhing of torrents upon 
rocks, produces heat, we certainly have no’ 
argument from analogy that animal heat 


proceeds from the friction of the circhlating a 


fluids upon the folids. | ewan | 
The chemical coin dion’ arifing from : 
fermentation indéed produces heat ; but. 
there i is no evidence of any fuch thing: ever 
ie ae . taking 
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taking place in the bodies of living animals. 
- And even were we to adopt the opinion that 

fome of the fecreted fluids are formed in 
their fecretory organs by fermentation, this 
could not account for animal heat; for its 
catifé, be it’ what it will, cannot be occa— 
fional or partial, but conftant and univerfal, 
as the effect it produces; and it muft alfo’ 
be reconcilable with this fact, that increafing 
“the force of the circulation, by whatever 


means, increafes the heat. 


There are fluids, however, which on 
being mixed generate heat without effer- 
_vefcence or any vifible commotion. This 
is the cafe on mixing fpirit of vitriol and 
water, and in other inftances; but whether 
any thing of the fame nature can be fup- 
pofed to take place in the body, or by the 
mixture of the different fluids of which the 
blood confifts, or whether it can ‘be fup- 
pofed to operate in conjunction with he 
aon of the arteries and the lungs (which 
3 _ feem 
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feem to be intimately connedted at leaft 
with the produ@ion of heat), I will not 
venture to determine, 


An explanation of the manner in which 
animals acquire and retain heat, and from 


what fources frefh fupplies are conftantly 


drawn, has been fo often attempted that 


one would naturally imagine there was 
fomething more curious and attra@ting in 
this than in inveftigating any of the other 
caufes of heat. 


All the known fourees of heat are1 

1. The fun. Pe | 

2. Burning fuel. 

ga attrition of folid Radics 

4 Fermentation. 

5. The chymical union of bodies. 

6. The bodies of living animals and vege= 
tables. 


And it is remarkable that every explana~ 


tion of the latter is founded ona fuppofition | 
| 3 that 
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that the heat is deriges from fome of the } 
five preceding. f 


Fg Le SN Tt 


SER ave already obferved that it has been 
imputed to attrition and fermentation; of 
late it has been fuggefted (and the doétrine 
is fupported with ingenuity) that the 
_ ftomach is the principal feat of animal heat, 
and that it arifes from the decompolition of 


food *, 


\ 


It was formerly hinted by another philo- 
fopher, that a fluid fire is attracted by plants 
in their growth, and becomes confolidated 
with their fabftance, which § is the fource of 
vegetable heat; and when the plartts are 

| decompofed by fermentation, digeftion, or - 
otherwife, the fire recovers its fluidity and. 
‘efcapes. 

Here then are three fuppofitions ; 4s bid is 
a fluid; plants have the property of attract~ 
ing this fluid ; and, in the third place, the 


* Gi conve the Produdtion of Animal Heat, by Mr. 


Rigby. 


) power 
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power of confolidating it. ‘The three to- 4 
gether form a mafs of difficulties, at leaft 
as great as. that they are intended to remove. 

Indeed every attempt to explain the origin 
of animal or vegetable heat is open to this | 
objection of being founded on fome hypo- 
thefis at leaft as inexplicable as the pheno- 
menon it fhould explain. 


Town I can fee no exclufive title that q 
animal heat has to the labour and ingenuity 
of phyfiologifts ; but if they choofe togive 7 
a preference to it over the other fources of 4 
heat, they fhould found their hypothefes on 
fome other foundation than a. fuppofed ana- 
logy with phenomena which are themfelves 4 : 
unexplained. It aifords not a great deal f 
more fatisfaction to my mind to tell me P a 
that animal. heat is owing to attrition, than i it 
would to affure me that the warmth which | 
accompanies attrition is Owing to animal _ 
heat; for, in my apprehention, to endea- 
‘your to explain a thing of whofe nature we : 

are ignorant, by telling us it is like ariother 
| thing, 
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‘thitiz, of whofe nature we are equally ig- 
norant, cannot make us a vaft deal the 
wifers. 

It is Bays” S Peier to Smith, in the Re- 
hearfal— . : 

Tam not acquainted with this Armarillis, 

fays Mr. Smith, Pray, who is fhe? 

Armarillis, replied Bays, is fifter to Par- 
thenifla. : 

But unfortunately Partheniff had never 
before been heard of, 


On the whole, as animal heat is evidently 
independent of the fun’s heat—for a living 
body always retains nearly the fame degree 
of heat although placed‘in an atmofphere 
much colder or hotter than itfelf, while a 
dead body, and all other matter, acquires 
the fame degree of heat with the furround- 
ing atmofphere, and all explanations of 
- aninial heat, founded on its analogy with 


‘Attrition; being in their nature unfatisfac- 


tory, lam afraid we mult allow the bodies 
| “aie saath te of 
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of living animals and vegetables to form a 
fixth original canfe of heat, as much beyond 


our power of pep ining as the fource of , 
the fun’s. heat. 


To return to our fubjed, Sia which — 
we have deviated too far: However 
much refpiration may be fuppofed to con- 
tribute to {peech, felling, fanguification, 
or even to the generation of heat, ftill 
it will be difficult to account for the almoft 
inftantaneous extinction of. life which fol- 
lows a ftoppage of breathing. From the 
ufes of the lungs, above enumerated, we — 
perceive, indeed, that death muft in a cer= 
tain time be the confequence of their ceafing 
to act; but death’s happening /o zmmediate- 
ly muft depend on fome other. cireum= 
fiance. Hi, 1 | 


Tt has been found that air cannot be re= 4 
tained. many minutes within the lungs, nor 
«an we long refpire the fame air, nor air 
which has ferved the inflammation of fuel, 
ewithout the moft fatal confequences. — 

S | | Since 
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Since therefore we cannot live without 
breathing, we either draw from the air 
fomething falutary and effential to life, or 
elfe throw out of our bodies.fomething per- 
~ nicious and deftruétive ;_ but there is no 
evidence of our drawing any thing peculiarly 
falutary from the air, and there is evidence 
of our communicating fomething highly . 
pernicious to it. For the air is vitiated by 
breathing to fuch a degree, that when a 
crowd of people are confined in any place 
where there is not a free ventilation, the 
air becomes abfolutely peftilential, and acts 
as a mortal poifon. And air which has. 
been once refpired is immediately fo altered, 
that when it 1s collected, fuel or'a burning 
candle cannot burn in it. 


As the whole blood of the body, there- 
fore, pafles through the lungs, and is there 


brought almoft into contact with the atmo- 


fphere, we muft conclude, that in the ac 
_ of breathing the blood throws off that 

-poxious quality which refpired air acquires ; 
"O 3 and 


™ \ 
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- that this, is the. principal ae e. 


sn aeieiadl 


That i ingenious and ‘candid philofopher, a 
Dr. Prieftley, has demonftrated that the a 


noxious matter thrown from the blood in 


eg 


breathing is Pag aaa | | 


EME @ 


* Vide Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal society 
of Leadon Vol, LXVI. P 226. ; 
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VIL. 
_THE.NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


HE human body is often called a 
“~~ machine by anatomifts and medical 
writers; few of its powers however, or in- 
deed of thofe of any animal, can ke explain- 
ed on mechanical principles. 
Jf the moft acute writers have failed, 04 
when. they, applied that kind of: reafoning 
to the ,vafcular fyftem, with which the 
mechanic powers and principles have fome 
analogy, an attempt of the fame nature on 
the neryous, with which they have none, 
would be abfurd. 
The faculty of feeling, and the imme- 
diate and violent effects which particular 
O 4 fenfations 
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fenfations have on the animal ceconomy, 
muft for ever diftinguith ‘its operations 
from thofe of every work, however perfec, 
conftructed upon the laws of mechanifm. 
The principles and powers. of the latter 
we underfiand, and we know the effec to 


be produced. We /ee the effects of the © t 
former; but a Knowledge of the principles o 


and powers by which they are. produced, 


‘has hitherto eluded human comprehenfiots | 


“That part of the hidhan body called the | . q 


nervous fyftem confifts, 


Firft, of a large pulpy mafs, called the ; ; 


brain, which fills the cavity of the fkull ; 

and, in d tanh, is larger iv proportion tb 

the body, than i in any other animal. 
Secondly, ‘of atiorher “white fubftance, 


proceeding from the former, paffing through Z 


the bafis of the fkull, ahd défcending like a 


pulpy rope, within a long cylindrical cavity 


formed by the bones of the {pine ; this long 


white Ribftence 3 is called the fpinal iiartow, 


Thirdly, 


ms 
= “a r 
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Thirdly; of maffes of fibtes or filaments, 
like white threads, detached from the brain 
and {pinal marrow, to all the various parts 


ofthe body,  _ bs lbh 


“Anatomifts generally reckon forty pair 
of nerves in all; ten of which arife from 
the brain,—the remaining thirty pair, from 
the {pinal marrow, 


_ The firft are diftributed to the organ’ of 
fnellirig, of hearitig, of fight, and of tatte, 
to the Jarynx* and thofe parts fubfervient 
to the voice and action of fwallowing, to 
the head in general; and fome of them 
fend branches to the lungs and ftomach. 


OF the thirty pair of nerves which iffue 
from the fpinal marrow, feven go out be- 
tween the vertebr2 + of the neck,—twelve 
between thofe of the back,—five from the 


4 Larynx. ‘The upper part of the wind-pipe. 


' + Vertebre. The chain of bofes which defcends 


‘from the bafis of the fkull to the lower part of the loins. 


soins, 
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: loins, and fix from the falfe vertebre,, and 


are difperfed over every part, external as’ i 


well as internal, of the body, ae 


Thefe forty pair {pring dire€tly from the 4 


brain or f{pinal marrow ; but there is ano- 


ther pair of nerves, concerning which dif j 
ferent. opinions are entertained by. anato- . 
mifis; the moft probable feems to bey. that } 


they come from the brain, in conjunétion 
with the fifth and fixth pair, defcending 
along both fides of the fpine from, the top 


to the bottom, and communicating in their 


courfe with all the nerves which come from | 
the{pinal marrow. -They-are called the inters 


coftal nerves, and are fuppofed to beeminent= — 


ly inftrumental in producing that univerfal 


fymp athy which prevails all over the body. 


% 


The. nerves are enveloped : as they: iffne 


from. the fkull and the. vertebra, in. pro= 


longations of the dura mater”, and then 


. * Dura mater... A membrane which lines the cavity af 7 


the fcnll, and covers the brain, 


~ eer. 
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feem pretty ftrong inelaftic cords;  fome 
“people imagine they derive this ftrength 
| entirely from that membrane, being of | 
themfelyes foft and tender like the brain ;—= 
this however is not fully afcertained, 


The brain itfelf appears fuch a grofs inert 
-mafs of matter, that perhaps there is no 
organ of the human body that we fhould 
have lefs fulpected of being connected with 
thought. on 

- But although we can form no idea how 
aa connection fubfifts, or by what means 
the nerves are the organs of fenfation and 
motion, yet we cannot have any doubt-of 
their being both, ! 

The circumftances which lead us to this 
‘opinion, and confirm us in it, aré curious in 
' themfelyes ; and a knowledge of them ‘is 
 pfeful in the Practice of medicine. 


We are led to conclude that ue brain is 
the feat of thought, EY 
Pba 7 Firft, 
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 Firtt, from a feeling we all have, eat | 
imagination, memory, judement, and“ all 


the faculties of our minds, are exercifed ¥ 


Within the head; the cavity of Sein is * 


completely filled with. brain. 


Secondly, Becaufe a long exertion of 
thought is as apt to create a head-ach, as an 4 
exceflive exertion of the arms or legs § is to 4 


produce A ete in thofe members. 
Thirdly, Bécaufe the nerves; which ferve 

four of our five fenfes, the {mell, the tafte! 

the fight, and the hearing, take their origin 


direéily from the brain; and thofe which 


do not, take it inairestly by the intervention 
of the {pinal marrow. ~ | 


Fourthly, Becaufe whatever sellby the 


nerves belonging fo any organ, effectually 
deprives us of the ufe of that organ. An 


obftru@ion i in the optic nerve, for example, | 


produces complete blindnefs, although the 


vifible parts of the eyes remain Dey, | 


found. 


Fifthly, 


r hel 
’ 
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_ Fifthly, Becaufe the cutting or tying a 
‘nerve, going to any particular limb, de- 

ftroys all fenfation and power of metion in 

the part below the fection or ligature. - 

. Sixthly, Becaufe a diflocation of the ver- 
‘tebre of the loinsy by which the {pinal 
«marrow is compreffed, numbs the fenfation. 
of the lower extremities, and renders them 
paralytic. : 
 Seventhly, Becaufe cutting quite through 

the fpinal marrow atthevertebrz of the neck, 
deftroys all nervous communication between 

the head and the body; the vital motions 
of refpiration,and the circulation of the 

blood muft ceafe, and of courfe the perfon 
dies*, 


_ Finding that when the nerves going from 
the brain or fpinal marrow, to any part of 
the body are deftroyed, the fenfation and 
* It is evident, from the caufe afliened above, that 
death.muft foon enfue,—but the perfon dies inftantly, the 


reafon of which is not fo clear. 
: : powers 


wf 
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powers. of that part are alfo deftroyed; we 
might naturally infer, that when the fub< 
-ftance of the brain itfelf is injured, its. 
funétions would be impaired. 
We accordingly find, that this in fact is 
the cafe, and that the functions of the braint 
are impaired in proportion to the injury. 


" i > Jw Qe 
ee a F 


A wound or difeafe, which efentally 


neers iii ea Saaigd 


deftroys the organization of the brain, im= 


a 


if ae _ ~ Se ee, = = 
—_— Pe ee ee ee” eo eg 


mediately deftroys thought and fenfation, © 
the perfon inftantly dies. 

‘Whatever confines or injures the brain, 
difturbs thought. | 

A blow on the head has rendered a man 
of acutenefs ftupid during the remainder i) 
his life: 

A bad conformation of the fkull, or (ome 
- difeafe in the fubftance of the brain, are $ 
among the caufes of ideotifmn. Be. 

The brains of madmen are generally : 
found of an unnatural hardnefs or weight. 


: A fall, 
if 
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A {mall preffure of the brain diminithes, 

-a’ftronger deftroys the ae of the 
: whole body. 

- When part of tlie fkull has been oe in, 

fo as to occafion a compreffion of the brain, 

~ without injuring it otherwife, the patient © 

continues in a ftate of drowfinefs or perfect 

| Anfenhibility ; let the fkull be raifed by the © 

_fargeon’ s art, and the preflure removed, the 

| patient gradually awakes, as if from a deep 

fleep, and regains the exercife of his under- 


ftanding. 


- "There was, fome years fince, a beggar at 
. Paris, a confiderable part of whofe fkull. 
had been removed without injuring the 
brain, in confequence of a wound. ‘This. 
_ being healed, he wore a plate upon the part 
where the fkull was wanting, to prevent the 
brain from being hurt by every accidental 
_ touch, | : | 


For. a {mall piece of money te poor 


“creature took off the plate, and allowed the - ~ 


brain to be gently prefled, by laying a hand-. 
. ‘ kerchief, 
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kerchief, or fome fuch. foft fubfance upon — 
it; this immediately occafioned dimnefs of 
fight and drowfinefs; the preflure being 
fomewhat augmented, he became quite in= — 
fenfible with high breathing, and every | 
fymptom of a perfon in an apoplexy; from 
which ftate he never failed foon to recover, 
upon the preflure being removed. As 
this experiment was attended with no pain, 
it was often repeated, and always with the 
fame effect. | 


From thefe obfervations it feems evident, 
that the brain is the feat ofthought; and that — 
a communication is kept up, by the inter= 
vention of the nerves, between this fenfo- ; 
rium and all the parts of the body. | : 


In preferving this communication, the 

"nerves perform two difting offices. 

— One is, conveying fenfation from all parts 

of the body to the brain: Whatever im- 

preffion is made, whether of an agreeable or 
dif< 
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difagreeable natute on any part ‘of the 


body, immediate: intelligence of it is cons 


_ veyed by thofe ite eran aii to the = 
of reafon, a0 & 


The.other office pasfarmed by the nerves, 
is carrying the commands of the will from 


| that feat to all.the different parts. of the 
_ body; in confequence of which the limbs 


and body are moved, in a great variety of 


dire€tions, as the will ordains. For mo/? of 


the mufcles of the body which produce 


‘Motion, ate in the guidance of our will; 


_ fome of them, however, are entirely inde- 


‘pendent of it, as thofe of the heart and 


_ veflels which carry on the circulation of the 


blood; and fome are partly under the di- 
rection of our will, and partly independent 


“of it, as thofe of refpiration. 


- But all mufcles, the involuntary as~ well 


“as the voluntary, are enabled to act, ‘only 


by their communication with the brain; \ 


P for 
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for when that is cut off by the deftruation 


of the connecting nerve, whatever. im- 
preflion is made on the part, can no longer — 
be felt; the orders of the will to that part — 
can no longer ‘be obeyed, and the part itfelf 


can no longer move, or at leaft it can move 
only for a fhort time, by a power of a pe- 
culiar nature, belonging to mufcular fibres, 
which fhall be mentioned more particularly 
hereafter. : 


As nerves are difperfed to almoft. every 


part of the body, almoit every part of the 


body is endowed. with feeling, but in very 
different proportions; fome parts having a 


much more delicate fenfation than others. 


The bones, cartilages, ligaments, and 


tendons, in a found flate, feem infenfible.— 


Nerves have been traced into bones; I be-. 


lieve none have yet been difcovered going - 


‘directly into the cartilages, ligaments, or 
tendons, 


We | 
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We have no doubt, however, of thefe 
being furnifhed with them alfo, becaufe in 
particular fituations they have fenfibility. 

The bones and other parts of little or no 
fenfibility when ina found ftate, are fub- 
jet to very acute and permanent pain in a 
_ ftate of inflammation: We know this by the 
effects of the venereal difeafe, of the rheu- 


 matifm, and of the gout. 


A prodigious quantity of nervous fila- 
‘ments is difperfed to the {kin, and minutely 
interwoven with its fubftance; the feeling 
of this tecument therefore is exquifite, 
and were it not covered and blunted by the 
infenfible cuticle or fkarf {kin, the com- 
- moneft actions of our lives would be infup- 
portable; but having this thin and infen- 
_ fible membrane admirably {pread over every 
part of it, the clothes and other fubftances 
which neceffarily come in contact with the 
— give no pain, and many feelings are 

P 2 rendered 
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rendered indifferent or pleafing, which — 


otherwife would have been agonizing. - 
The only parts of the body that feem to 
be entirely and in every ftate infenfible, are 
the hair, the nails, the fkarf fkin, and per- 
haps the enamel of the teeth. — 

As the firft two. often require to be cut, 
it would have been unfortunate for man- 
kind if they had been endowed with feeling. 

The perfect infenfibility of the cuticle 


protects us from the torture which every 


movement of the body would otherwife 
have. occafioned, while its thinnefs permits 


that degree of fenfation that is neceflary 
for warning us to avoid the fhock of de-— 


ftruGiive fubftances ; and in a thoufand in- 


* 


) 


ftances conduces to our {afety, our eafe, and i 


‘our pleafure. 


The enamel, in ‘fora meafure, sedi 


the fame good office to the fofter bony part — | 


of the teeth, that the cuticle does to the 
‘ "(CMe a 


. {kin ; the wifdom and benevolence of the 
| Author of Nature being equally confpicuous 
- in the formation of thofe parts, which are 
- deprived.of all:feeling, as in) thofe which 
3 convey. the moft agreeable fenfations.. 
Sy isi | 109 Boned Tt: techie 
» It has been already obferved, that four of 
our five fenfes are. confined to.the head; cach . 
of thefe four have organs exquifitely formed 
for their ufes, with proper receptacles adapt- 
ed;to!/their nature, contrived for their con- 
venience and protection; and there alone 
their .funGions .are, exercifed. The fifth 
fenfe, that of feeling, belongs to the whole 
body, but is moft baal exerciled: ul 
_ the-hands, yoo 


» Many of the brute creation .enjoy the 
organs of the fenfes in common with maa, 
and poffefs fome of the fenfes, particularly 
that: of fmelling; in greater perfeGion than 
any of the human race; but the touch they 
ettainly have in a far inferior degree: . For 
Big ie belides, 


> 
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| : | 
befides the more perfe@ fenfation that man 


muft have all over the body, from the deli~ — 


cacy of the fkarf fkin; the make and fen- 
fibility of his hands render his touch in- 


finitely more aceurate than that of any 


animal. There is certainly nothing inthe — 


external form of man, which gives him fo 


many advantages over other animals, asthe 
admirable mechanifm of his hands, © 


It has been remarked, that even. brutes 
are intelligent in proportion to the accuracy 
of their fecling, or as their extremities ap= 
proach in refemblance to the human hand. 
‘The horfe and the bull, whofe feet are 
covered with callous hoofs, are lefs intelli+ 
gent than the dog, and the dog is inferior 


dn acutenefS to the ape, who has -a rude 


_» Independent of other more important 
‘advantages, the duperiority which the won- 
sderful contrivance of this member gives to 


bbe eee : i man, 
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“man, is prodigious: By the variety of its 
motion in all direGtions; by its divifion into 
fingers, and by their flexibility, it is enabled 
to ply round every fubftance; by the ex- 
actnefs of its touch, to convey a juft notion 
of every form; by its ftrength, it enables 
“qman to rear fabrics to conveniency, to mag- 
nificence, and to devotion; by its dexterity, 
to imprint upon ftone and upon canvas, 
the moft beautiful imitations of nature, and 
the fublime conceptions of genius; and by 
its united powers, to form and wield wea- 
pons ‘more formidable than the paw of the 
lion, or the probofcis of the elephant. 


- It cannot be denied, however, that with 
the external fenfes, many of the brute 
‘reation are endowed, in common with 
man, with feveral faculties of a more refined 
nature. Some people, whether from a high 
epinion of other animals, or a humble one 
of human nature,- I fhall not take upon me 
to hed have ftruggled hard to bring the one 
; FB '£ as, 
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- as near to the other as they could,iorput 
them quite UPOR: a level, if a aotody 


ey thofe ni an tenn for he brute pare 
we are told, that they are -adtuated by. the 
paffions of fear, of grief, of j JOY of anger, 
and of jealoufy, as well as men; that they — 
poflets the virtues ‘of fidelity and say 
ina higher degree, wine 

“That the greateft heroes as not, fur= 
paffed them. i in courage ;_ that they even dif. 
play. that quality, independent of “any ad= 
vantage to be acquired, and, from no,appas 
rent motive, but_a generous. fpirit, of emulax 
tion, and a diffain of turning their backs 
upon danger. rot: Bekivel ioanea St; 


That, they prone acne ent and. carey 


‘e 


4 
q 
j 
j 


- 


fully provide for, their young ;oand. with a 


prudent attention to theit own future welx 


fare, they prepare for the fcarcity of winter; 
by. carefully heaping up provilions during 
the abundance of fummer., : es! ; 


eed Buon 
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. That to avoid the inconveniencies and 
- feverity-of northern winters, they crofs vafk 
deferts and feas in fearch of more genial 
climes; and prompted by a predilection, a — 
| patriotic attachment, they’ return at the 
_ approach of fammer to their native country. 


' That they uniformly follow that plan of 
. life which is moft fuitable to their refpective 
- natures, and never, mifled by vain hopes 
and fantaftic defires, deviate, like man, 
into the paths: which lead to mifery ie 
remorfe. | 

That they are not obliged, as men are, 
to fearch after remedies for their diftempers, 
by dangerous trials and laborious experience, 
nor to truft the care of their healths to a 
combination of  felfith mercenaries; but _ 
when by accident they are fick, which is 
feldom the cafe, they find their cure at 
once, by an intuitive faculty, without any 
troable, 


After 
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After having admitted, in its fulleft ex 
tent, every fair comparifon that'can be made -— 
between man and the moft perfect of the 
other animals, acknowledging that both. 
have bodies of matter organized in many 
refpects alike ; that the bodies of both are 
made up of bones, mufcles, and »blood- 
veflels, organs of refpiration, circulation, 
and digeftion; that both have braimmnd 
nerves apparently of the fame fubftance and 
‘texture ; that.in both, thofe are the organs 
of will, of fenfation, and of motion ;othat 
both poflefs five fenfes of the fame nature, 
and have a refemblance in many of their 
appetites and (edt etl ip after all thofe 
conceffions, the internal facultics of the moft 
intelligent of the brute. creation will be 
found, upon a. jutt eftimation, at a ‘prodi- 
gious diftance beneath thofe of men. 9). 

‘The actions of the one feeming to pro- 
ceed from the impulfe of fome want,’ the 
incitement of fome appetite, or fome con- 


6 : trolling 
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trolling {pring within them, which obliges 
~ them to perform the fame thing in the fame 
manner; all their boafted works, the la~ , 
bours of every fpecies, and of every indi- 
_ yidual of the fpecies, are as uniform as if 
they had been all caft in the fame mould. 
_ This appears in their nefts, in their cells, in 
the labours of the ant, the bee, and the 
beaver; all their works are formed by an 

invariable accumulation, a neceflary attrac- 
tion and depofition of matter, like the 
growing of a plant or the cryftallization of 
a falt. | ee 


One race of the moft intelligent f{pecies 
_ never improves upon a former, nor one in- 
_ dividual upon another. At the end of the 
elephant’s long life, what does he know 
that he did not know at the beginning ? 
What does the young elephant learn from 
_ the experience of his father ? 


_ ‘There is no era of greater brightnefs than 
‘another in the hiftory of any animal but 


han > 
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man ; all, from the earlieftrecords of time _ 


to the prefent; moment, is one uniform 
period of far,greater darknefs than any req 
corded in the annals of mankin d. 


And if it is urged that date may have — 
been fome unrecorded xra of human fociety. © 


G08 4 


wherein men were. in a ftate of equal dark- — 


nefs) ‘it mutt be allowed that they ‘havé 


emerged out of it, which equally proves 


A re 


the great fuperiority of their nature. 


_ Speech, that wonderful faculty by hick 
men convey to each other every emotion, of 
their heart and every idea of their mind, is 
natural tovall the humam race, even to the 
- moft uncultivated negro:and favage, but is 
unknown to the wifeft of all other afimals, 


“Is this owing to a defect in the organs of 


~ fpeech? No. In fome’ animals thofe organs _ 


feem fufficiently capable of it, and fome 


have been taught to pronounce fentences, 
but none to underftand what they pro-— 


nounced ; for language implies a chain of - 
connected 
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connected ideas fuperior to what any animal 
but man feems able to attain. 


How comes it, that with fo much fagacity 
and reflexion as fome. people ‘contend 
certain animals poflefs,.the ftrongeft. and 
| the fthrewdeft among them have not 
"made the weaker and lefs intelligent fub- 
' fervient to their ufe? How comes it, that : 
the moft uncultivated of the human {pecies 
_ have from the beginning of time made the 
moft powerful and knowing of the brute 
creation fubfervient to theirs? If by his ex~, 
ternal form man has fome, advantages over 
them, by forming am alliance they might 
_ foon overbalance this, and. free themfelves 
- from fubjetion, What human force could - 
ftand againft an allied army of lions, ele- 
phants, and eagles, if they had jucement 
- to ufe their fuperior powers ? 


& 


‘Even attention to their young, the mort 
“gnivertal and moft amiable part of * the 
character 
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_charaéter of irrational animals, feems inde- _ 
pendent of fentiment and refleCtion, and 
to proceed from the ‘blind impulfe which ; 
prompts them to the choice of plants in ‘ 
ficknefs, to accumulate provifions, and build | 
cells; for after a fhort period thofe young 
are entirely neglected, and no trace of 
affection, or the fimalleft tender recollec=’ 
tion, feems any longer to’ fubfift between — 
the parent and the child. | 


How different is this from the fenfations — 
of the human fpecies, where the father and 
mother feel their youth reftored, and their 
exiftence multiplied in their children, whom — 
they endeavour to turn from the allure- 
ments of folly, and by creating in their 
minds a defire of knowledge and ufeful ' 
attainments, they fave from the wretchednels 
of vacancy,and the contempt attendant upon 
ignorance ; who encourage their exertions, 


fupport them under difappointment, whofe 
: chief 
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- chief happinefs depends, on the profperity of - 
' their offspring, and who feel the approach of 
_ age without fadnefs, while the evening of their 
lives is brightened by the rifing reputation 
of their children. 


_ Notwithftanding the analogy which has 

been pointed out in the ftrudture of ani- 
~ mals, which is thought to be continued by. 
_.a gradual and almoft unbroken chain. of 
- connection from man down to the moft in- 
fenfible of the animal world, and from 
thence carried equally entire through the 
vegetable, this analogy is in the bodily ftruc- 
ture only ; for when we turn our reflections 
to the reafoning faculties of man, and the 
- endowments of the human foul, the diftance 
\ between this and the higheft intelligence us 
any other animal is infinite. 


The only advantage that other animals 
‘ean be fuppofed to have over man is, that 
pecing sacl atGg by their nature from all 

mental 
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mental enjoyments, they are alfo fecuréed — 


from all the pains and difquietudes that pros i 
ceed from the fame fource ; but to acquire an Ey 
exemption from difquietude at the expence x 
of being equally exempted from all the de= — 
licate feelings of the mind and affeions of 
the heart, is a purchafe which I hope no IY 
honeft mind-will ever be’ willing to make, — 
An ingenious lady, in a celebrated * Ode, j 


feems, However, defirous of the exchange ; 


but the moft {erupulous obfervers of truth 


on other occafions, are permitted to be in=_ 


fincere in poetry. If this indulgence is 
granted in proportion to the poetic talent 


difplayed, few people have a right to fo A 


great a fhare as this lady. 


It was obferved above, that as often as an © 


impreflion is made upon any part of the 


body, afenfation proportionable to the force 


of the impreffion and to the fenfibility of 


sthe part is inflantly carried by the nerves to 


%* Ode to Indifference, by Mrs. Greville, 


the 4 


5 
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the brain, and our attention is dire@tly called 
to the part affected. 

But it fometimes happens that when. the 
impreffion is really made upon one part, 
the fenfation is perceived as if it were altos 
gether, or in the greateft degree, in another, 
at perhaps a confiderable diftance. 

Thus an affection of the liver often occas 
fions a pain in the right fhoulder. | 


. This circumftance of one part feeling 
wwhen.another is injured, being fimilar to 
_ the concern which a perfon of humanity 
takes in the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures, 
has procured it the name of fympathy. 

There are, fome particular impreffions 
which occafion an almoft univerfal fympathy 
all over the body. 
Cold water thrown upon a warm part of 
the body produces a fudden contraction of 
all the external fibres. 
Tickling the foles of the feet will throw 
almoft the whole mufcles of the body of 
‘many people into convulfions. : 


3 a A glafs 
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) A glafs of wine or of brandy received 
. into the ftomach of a perfon exhaufted with ; 
: fatigue and ready to faint, gives inftanta- 

neous fpirits and. frefh vigour: This muft 4 

proceed from the manner it affects: the ~ 4 

nerves: of the f{tomach,. and their. being a 

fympathifed with, by the reft of the body, “ 

4 


as there is not time for the liquor being ‘ 
conveyed into the blood in the ufual » 
wiantier.*.\)” wea . 
When a fever arifes in -confequence of a 
wound, or of any local affe@tion, it muft 7 
be owing to. the fympathy.. between the : 
part affeéted and the conftitution i in general, ‘ 
There are certain parts of fo much 3 im- 
portance t to life that they cannot be affected, 
even in a modcrate degree, ‘without occa= 
fioning a general fympathy, or in other - 
words, difturbing the whole conftitution 5 
fuch oy the brain, ftomach, and vital or gates 


But even the leaft important parts ‘ar the i 
‘body endowed with fenfibility, when they 
; eee 
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- ate violently affected, preduce alfo univerfal 
fympathy: Thus a fevere toothach occas - 
fions a confiderable degree of fever. 

~“ Worms irritating the nerves of the in- 
- teftines fometimes occafion fever, fome- 
timés convulfions, and often.itching in-the 
noftrils. yg ay, 

. The teething of iriftnts often stiolineds 
purging and fever, and fometimes con- 
vulfions. eines 

Befides the general fympathy of the con 
ftitution with certain parts of the body, 
there are alfo many particular fympathies 
between two particular parts. . | 


A difeafe of the liver producing pain in 
the right fhoulder has been already men- 
tioned. » 

Any thing irritating the kidneys, end 
for example pafling from thence to the 
bladder, occafions a vomiting. 
rage rough ftone in the bladder produces a 
pain at the end of the urethra. , vik 

MR Q 2 | The | 
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The ftomach not only is more univer- 


fally fympathHfed with than other organs, 
but alfo has a greater number of diftiné: 
reciprocal fympathies with particular parts 
of the body, than any other organ, 

A blow on the head occafions vomiting. 


A difordered ftomach often excites 2 
headach, The headach which is apt to 


come after drinking too much wine or 
other ftrone liquors, certainly proceeds from. 
the ftomach, and fometimes is diminitfhed 
or entirely removed by a dram. 


The tremor or fhaking in the hands to © 


which habitual drunkards are fubje@t, is 
-palliated by the fame infidious remedy. 


A difordered flomach with indigeftion, is 


often accompanied with flufhings in the 


face, with palpitations at the heart, with in- 


termitting pulfe, with difficult breathing, 
i he dejeGtion of fpirits, with an uncom- 


1. fenfibility to any unexpected pee or 
The 


: hel and with ene 
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The fight or fmell of grateful food pto- 
duces an augmented flow of faliva. 

Whatever produces a naufea has the fame 
effect. 

A draught of very cold water, or eating 
iced creams, gives a pain in’ the nofe near 
the forehead. Harfh founds affed& the 
teeth. | 


Eunuchs have no beards; and” their 
: woices are different from thofe of other 
men: This fhews a fympathy between 
femote parts, which no anatomifts could 
have fufpe@ed, from communication of 


~ nerves or otherwife. 


A mutual fympathy is obfervable not 
only between different parts of the fame 
body, | but our bodies are alfo affeted by the 
impreffion which various things uncon- 
nected with them make upon our minds, 

Some people faint at the fight of blood, 
even when it is made to flow from the vein 
of another, on account of his health. 


ho Others 


% 
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_. Others complain of an uneafy fenfation 
in their own eyes, on:Jooking ftedfaftly at 

the inflamed eyes of another perfon. © 


Every fentiment of the mind has parti~ 
cular ‘patts of the ‘body in correfpondence 
with it, and afféted by it. | | 

(ona ridiculous {eene pafling before the ever 
or even recounted to us, throws us into a. 
convulfion of laughter. | 

In the fame manner an affecting fae 
Or an affecting Mory,. excite the funétion 
of the lachrymal glands, and we thed tears, 

Any inftance of great. oppreffion or in- 
juftice which we fee or hear of, produces 
inftant marks of indignation i in our coun 
tenances. bs Sana 

Tf we ourfelves are Lite objects of i i juftice 
or infults, anger and rage will be ' very 
apparent in the muftles of our face. 

A folemn or awful fcene naturally com~ 
3 pofes the “countenances ‘of the {pectators, 
into an uniform folcibaity"o of features. 

ete | - Hatred 
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> Hatred, {corn, love, fufpicion, confi- 
“ dence, admiration, and every other paffion 
- dr emotion of the mind, have particular 
-mufcles in fympathy. with them, and affect 
the features in a particular manner. So’ 
that in remote villages, and in thofe coun- 
- tries where the emotions. of ‘the heart are 
not attempted to be concealed or difguifed, 
it is an eafy matter to know the ftate of 
men’s minds by looking in their faces. But 
in’ more artificial fociety, in great cities and | 
in courts, where many are ftrugegling. for 
the fame object, wh ere there is an’ everlaft. 
ing pivallbip and jarring of intereft, where 
men are anxious to conceal their defigns 
and their wifhes, and dare not avow the 
, real motives of their actions, it is ‘difficult 
to ‘Judge of the feelings of the heart by what 
appears in the countenance }’ yet in the 
midft of all this affeCtation and ‘difguife, 
men of experience ‘and penetration will 
often’ fee real joy: through artificial tears, 


oh fadnefs in aititied gaiety, and in= 


os 2.34 veterate 
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weterate hatred lurking under all the offidi- 


ous fmiling difplay of kindnef. 


- Art cannot long carry on a fuccefsfub - 
war with nature; men cannot be always on: 


their guard, or keep their features in ever=' 
lafting conftraint; the genuine paffion will 


eccalionally fhew itfelf in the countenance! 


by. the fympathifing mufcles; the hypo= 


crite is that initant detected, and all his 
future grimaces are in vain. Thefe Iafk 


examples are the natural exprefflions of the © 


paffions, and perhaps cannot with ftric 


propriety be given as inftances of fympathy. — 


But, independent of the paffions and 


affections of our own minds, the mere ex- . 


preflions of them in the features of others 
is apt to produce an imitation of thele eX= 


preflions in our own features. 


There feems to be fuch a degree of fen- 
fibility or fympathy in the mufcles of the 
human face, that they fpontaneoufly give an . 


expreffion correfpondent with what.we be- 


hold | 


iw Sa < es 
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hold in the features of another perfon, even 
although we are ignorant of the caufe which 
excites it. One perfon yawning will prompt 
others to yawn almoft as effectually’ as a 


long piece of good advice-or a dull {tory. 


At the accidéntal fight of people in: ¢tief 
or joy, though we are perfect {trangers to’ 
them,, know nothing of the caufe of their 
emotion, and are not at that.moment in, 
the fame circle with them; our features, in= 
fenfibly as we look at them, aflume the ap~ 
pearance of grief or joy, provided we have 
no patticular-reafon to controil them. 

~ T have feen one electric glance from Mrs. 
Siddons transfer horror into the faces of a 
whole audience, even of thofe who had juft 
; arrived, and were in no degree previoully 
affected 1 the cunning ee the He 


 Affedtions of the mind not, only sieiad 
tranfient expreflions of fympathy in the 
features of the countenance; but when 
iRiig they 
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they are exceflive, or when. the conftitution’ 
of the perfon affected. is weakly, they have, — 
been known to ftop the {prings of life alto=: 
gether, or fubject the conftitution to fome> 


gt. 


permanent difeafe. 


= The unexpected fight of an object of 
horror is one of the caufes of epilepfy, and? 
is-faid to be particularly apt to prove fo, 
when the horror is raifed by feeing a perfon 
linder the convulfive contortions of this 
difeafe. ‘ St | * 


That. all iGenbestios a boeweoel deine - 
parts of the body are owing to the nerves, is 
in the higheft degree probable ; : but how. 
they, Are carried on, we have no clear idea; it 
isn vain to attempt to account for it by he 
communication of the nerves with each 
other, or by any nervous communication 
between the fympathiling organs; for each 
nervous filament is diftingt from all. the reft 
the whole’ way from. its origin to.its termi= 
araits Be 
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nation; and there is a ftriking fympathy 
| between many parts, which have no com- 
_ munication by means of nerves with each 
other, as in the inflance above mentioned 
of eunuchs, : 


¢ 


Befides, when we do trace a communica= - 


tion by nerves between any organ and a 
part with which it fympathifes, we cannot 
impute the fympathy to this communica= 
tion; becaufe we fometimes find that the 
fame organhas an equal communication by. 
nerves with fome other parts with which it 
has no fympathy. | 


As it is evident therefore, that various 
affections of the mind, excited by external 
‘objects, produce extraordinary motions, and 
other effects on the body, merely by affect- 
ing-the brain; and as the confent and 
fympathy. between different parts inftantly 
ceafe, when their communication with the 
nerves is interrupted, it feems natural to 
conclude, 


% % 


- 
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conclude, that all fympathy takes twlacd : 
vepeas the intervention of the brain. © 9 


Ww hat happens | in the epileply or ‘alicia ; 
Ecknefi, will contribute to illuftrate and” ‘ 
confirm this opinion. In the epilepfy the : 
fit begins by: the perfon’s falling down in a : 


ftate of complete infenfibility, and imme- 


diately after, his whole mufcular fyftem is 


agitated with violent convulfions, the muf- 
eles of the face and eyes in’ particular being 
frightfully moved and diftorted, the tongue 


is fometimes thruft between the teeth, and — 


if care is not taken to guard againft it, it 


will be bit through by the convullive fhut- | 


tine of the jaws. © 


The earls of this difeafe is an affection of cp 
the brain of fome kind of other. It may 


happen by the dire& ftimulus’ of an inftrus 


ment, fplinter, or other extraneous fub=_ 


Rance; by whatever impels the blood with 
violence, and in unufial’ quantity to the 
brain ; 
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brain; asa fit of anger, intoxication, vio- 
lent exercife in a warm fun; it may,alfo be 
occafioned, as has been already remarked, 
by a fudden fright, the unexpected fight of 
‘an obje& of horror; particularly that of a 
perfon under a fit of the fame difeafe. In 
the cafes above enumerated, the brain it- 
{elf is directly and immediately attacked, 
whether the irritating caufe be mental or 
corporeal; but the difeafe is alfo produced 
by ftimulants, which a& immediately and 
direétly upon fome diftant part, and the im- 
preffion is transferred to the brain by the 
‘nerves, as in the inftances of the teething of 
infants, of worms, or fomething acrimonious 
in the alimentary canal, calculi* in the 
kidneys, and finally, by what is called the 
aura epileptica. 


This is a fenfation which fome epileptics 
have, previous to every fit: fome defcribe it 


_ ™® Stones. 


: like 
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like a current of frefh air flowing flowlyj 
others like an infe&t moving or creeping — 


upwards from the extremities or lower parts 
of the body to the head, where it no fooner 


arrives than the patient becomes infenfible, 


and falls into an epileptic Hibs, Hee: am 


But none of thofe irritating caufes which : 
begin by an attack elfewhere, and not upon 
the brain, are ever found to produce a pain, — 


2 


‘convulfive motion, or affection of any kind © 


in any of thofe parts with which they have | 


a communication by the nerves; and may _ 


be fuppofed to have a fympathy, until the ~ 


ftimulus has, in the firft place, been convey= 7 


=. 
ed to the fenforium or brain. ae 


This appears ‘evident, becaufe the badlelif q 


becomes infenfible in the firft place, and the’ 


convulfions happen afterwards : Whereas if 4 


_ there was a fympathy between the different — 


parts by means of the nerves independent. 
of the brain, we fhould certainly fometimes 
fee convulfions in the ftimulated parts 


sap _themfelves, 


; 
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‘themfelves, and in thofe with which they 
 fympathife, previous to the brain’s vals 
affected. 


The firft fenfation of the aura epileptica is 
generally felt at one particular point ; fome- 
e times a tumour or fome other external 
“mark of diforder indicates the place; but 
at other times we can perceive nothing of | 
that nature, and {o far from affe@ing any 
other part with which it may have a nets 
yous communication by fympathy, we 
* fometimes can only prefume there is fome 
diforder i in that part, from the circumflance 


of the aura’s beginning there, 


- It feems very remarkable, gad the difeafe 
‘may be radically cured by cutting out, or 
‘otherwife deftroying the part; when this 
‘cannot be fafely done, or is not fubmitted 

*to, the fit- may be prevented by a ligature © 
‘applied above the part where the gura arifes. 


= 


“ And 
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_ And when that dreadful difeafe, the teta= 
nus or locked-jaw, arifes, from the injuring 
a nerve by puncture or any external vio- 
lence, although the difeafe fhould not ap= _ 
pear for many days after the injury is re= 
‘ceived, and when the wound féems almoft 
healed up; yet even then, the moft effe@tual — 
means of preventing impending death, is, 
by entirely amputating the part, or at leaft 
cutting through the nerves belonging to it, 
and fo deftroying its communication with — 
the brain or fpinal marrow. 


But there is a power of a peculiar kind : 
belonging to mufcular fibres, by which — 
they are enabled to move and contract 
themfelves for fome time, independent of — 
the will, of their communication with the — 
brain, and of life itfelf. For after the 
nerve which folely fupplies a mufcle, has 
been tied, entirely cut through, or other- — 
wife deftroyed, ftill the mufcular fibres may 
be excited to contractions, by a fharp in- 
bits 3 ftrument, 
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firument, or the touch of fome acrimonious | 
fabftance. _Even ! after the animal is dead, or. 
: when, a, mufcular part is cut from the.body, 
this, contzagtile power continues for fome, 
time in themufcular fibres; it remains much. 
longer: in fome animals than in others ; 5 and 
in all animals.is more apparent, and remains, 
longer 3 inthe heart, than in any other part. 
If the nerve going t toa mufele be irri= 
Bsicd,, the mufcle contracts, but not the. 


i haat d 


» ae * 4 
ed 


Rerves yet. this irritability i is not in propor= 
‘tion, to. fenfibility ; ; for the heart, which is 
‘the molt irritable part of the body, is far 
from. being the moft fenfible. Mutcles 
‘upon being irritated, generally contract and - 
‘relax alternately -feveral times; ‘the con- 
tr \ctile force diminithing each’ time till it 
“eeafes entirely, te ain ne 


re ah , ead Bi idd td LE j 


oN 7 ee phdacnens: of feritabiieys are bait 
Pie; but phyfiologifts are not'agreéd re~ 
fpecting. the eaufes The moft. prevalent 
| “5 my R- opinion 
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opinion is, that this property is inherent in’ — 
the mufcular fibrés, ‘totally independent of : 
the nerves, becaufe it exilts ' after the: com’ ‘ 


munication with the brain is ‘cut Off ° But’ 
this does “not ' appear to ‘me a Rete 
proof; “becaufe’ although" it vitiqueftionably’ 
does” exift' in the miufeular fibres, afte? thieit’ 


z 
i 
7 
| 
4 


com mn Shia aoe! With The bista is deftroyed;! 
yet 1 it exilts but foe a fhort time; the nerve 
fill” remains in the miutele, “and” it 18 very 


+ 


en= 


ae 


poflible that ‘the contractile: power ‘Is « 


tirely derived: from’ the nervous influence } 


received from ‘the brain} before: the’’c cre, = 


munication ‘was interr up pted, , “and “3 i ae 4 
continues to operate “for f fome time after 
We know that every part of the soar ¢ 


eriphhe 7 al 

kept. alive by 1 means of the circulation of th cf 
: iNy {ft} P| ideal a Pre Ce d fo 

blood ; but if the Rae | is flopped 4 

' Soe 

a few minutes in any partichlar mene 


that anember, will net immediately’ mortify. 
Animals will live. a-confiderable time. wit a 


qut fielh lupplics of nourifhment; but we : 


a. 
\ 


wre 


ra 
a a ed % 
~-* 


* ould z. 
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would? not ¢onclude from’ oe ame ani- 


mals: are not , alive by food. 


7 "tt i accords with ne beautifu ee 


b- If; :f 


of Nature, to make ufe of two caules, when 


oe 


one is fafficient to produce an effect. - Since, 
“therefore, it is evident, that mufcles are em- 
powered to. move and contract by. the 
means. of nerves and the communication 
with the. brain, why impute this irritability 


Wat wey 


to a new. caufe, when it is equally accounted 


ae iis f 


= for by fuppofing, that the nervous influence 


; ‘remains in the Ghar Hees for fome time 


_ after she communication -is interrupted? 


he hin then. oe our - knowledge of the 


la  ¢ 


“nervous. fyftem i is, that the brain is the feat 


é of thought, and origin of all fenfation and. 


motion ; that ery fenfation i 18 conveyed 


“thither, aay idea ‘formed there, and the 


“power | ‘of every motion proceeds from 


“thence through thé *trerves: to the’ mufeular 


ee of the body. a 


* shia R 2 We 
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We Know that, the. will can psoduce mor, a 


4 
tion in certain. parts. ofthe body, and-notiim: — 
others ; that the nerves’ are the immediate " 


inftruments ‘of feeling ahd motion; “that all” 


fenfibility ‘anid motion, except that’ ‘partion? | si 


abs 


lar kind proceeding’ from ittitation, ‘depaid — 


upon “the ‘{atétcourfe’ between ‘the’ ‘mOv ing ‘ 
. Pea To Wer 1a 


part dnd the brain, by: the nerves being en- 
tire ; ; that a ‘general fympathy, by m means Oly 
the nerves, “prevails” over the whole body f ; 
and that there is alfo a ae pian” 


_ Between particular parts. hot rea Sad aa : 


/ : : ee ¥ ae ep eae: 
® hin, Dag DADA a Dee * 4 x | ‘ s 


pat 

X 

pa 
5 


thofe bangs are ich jae we ain not . 
the {malleft conception. — Phyfiologifts have 
ftruggled hard to account for lous , af ‘deal 


much as (ay found it, 


! esate ere pete hat cs test | 
pai its. influence along the nerves. ; 
~-yibration. 
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+ The Latin-word nervus, which fignifies 


beth the finew? of an animals and ‘the ftrine 


of a mufical inftrument, which excites 
found by vibration, probably led to this 


* idea ; for.in' other refpects, nothing can be 


lefgarialogous to a tenfe elaftic mufical chord, 
than loofe nervous filaments, generally im- 
merfed in a cellular membrane, unelaftic and 
incapable of tremulous motion. 


Befides, the nerves convey fenfation when 


s they ‘are relaxed, by bending the arm or 


leg, as well as when they ‘are ftretched 4 


extending the limbs. 


Tt has been maintained by others, that 
the brain is of the nature of a gland, and 
feéretes from the purelt part. of the blood a 


yefined fluid called animal fpirits; and that 


the nerves are excretory dudts, through 
which this fluid iffues, at the command of 
the will, for all the purpofes of life; that 
this fluid is gradually exhaufted by the 


* Jabour of the body and mind, while we are | 


R34 awake, 
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awake, but during fleep a frefh fupply is a 
fecreted for the occafions. of our waking — * 
hours. ‘ hae Iisa RG 4 ms, ; ede ae wey 43 x 


It is were tunate for this hynothebis, that | a} % 
this refined. fluid happens to be fo very re- 4q 
fined as to baffle the power of our fight, < 
and of all the optical | auxiliaries we. can 
bring to its. afiftance. ‘The cavities of the 
nerves, which are fuppofed to contain this 
fluid, labour under the fame misfortune. 


t 


dy 


Ifthe do&rine however were well fup-. ' 
ported in other refpeéts, thofe objections 
might be. gotten over, for in many inftances 4 ? 
we have a complete evidence of the exift- 7 
ence ‘of things not {een ; to, mention ‘only. 
one, we can , by. the help of microfcopes, fees f 
‘and but jut fee, certain animalcules ; and 
“we are fully convinced that thofe animal- : 
cules are organized, and have veflels which 
we cannot fees é F 


; ftored ‘during - fleep sj but it is equally cer- 


" 


ie. 
£ 
% 
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ie With regardytoo the: animal ‘{pirits being 
| -exhauftediby :the labour of the mind and 
_ bbody}and freth fupplies accumulated during 

ifleep,> this» may be thought liable toa 
: -ftronger objection, in as much as we fee fo 
"many people who fleep a great deal, and 


: ‘ufe neither bodily’ nor mental labour while 


awake, and yet feem not poffeffed of more 


‘animal fpirits, or any other kind of {pirits, 


> 


than their neighbours. 


It is Siete however, that the nervous 


‘powers are exhaufted when awake, and're- 


i fain, that Nature | requires only a competent 


tine of fleep, as of food, to reftore “her ex> 
ri. 


~haufted | powers, and: more than ‘tHat’ df 


:. either has a re not a ino esata 
| effea. : 


ny a : 
iy fu" if 


an” 


Some phyfiologitts, who eae in me 
eacticulazs well enough fatishied with, this 
 fyftem, hefitated when they reflected on the 
Poke rapidity 


ate 
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rapidity with which the willis obeyed by 
the moving mufcles, which feems incom. — 
patible with the nature of any liquid; and : 
therefore they thought proper to convert 
the animal fpirits into a kind of elaftic va~ Ef 
pour, fecreted by the brain, which they ~ 
imagined might move through the nerves: e 
with the facility and quicknefs. of thought, - a 
and enable them to perform theit se i in a ‘§ 


more fatisfactory manner. 


Others dropping the. idea of the brain’s © - 
being. an organ of fecretion, or that the : 
animal. {pirits are drawn at all out of the i: 
sblood,. inform us, that there is a certain q 
elafiic ether, of infinite fubtility, which per- ¥ 
-vadesall Nature: That this «ther, when it z 
meets with glafs, rofin, and fome other fub- : 
ftances, and-is put in motion in a particular 


manner, produces all the phenomena of Hi 
yi 


‘electricity; united with i iron it is the caufe ye 


‘of magnetifm, and being modified in the 
‘brain and nerves by an organization which s 


¥: 


we 
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wwe Geant conceive, Sia any the ise of 
. their powers: _ : 
we The: deGttical fons hich ‘Mae idee 
* bodies of \certain animals on fri@ion; 
the falutary effets of electricity in fundry 
- difeafes, particularly in paralytic complaints, 

and fuch wherein the nerves are chiefly af- 
» fected, are brought in fupport of this docs 
trine, which is fuppofed to receive addition- 
al force from certain late obfervations re- 

lative to the fhock, like the elé@rical fhock, 
communicated” by the touch of certain 


| animals. 


Soft pulpy: fubftances: as the brain, Sia 
Marrow, and inélaftic cord’ like the nerves, 
feem however ill calculated for rétaining ot 
conveying fuch an ative fluid as that of 
elettricity; and if they had fueh a power, 
it would be fill difficult to conteive that«a 
F compres! of ligative poh 2a: ‘nerve could 
- Rop a flaid of fiich fubtility. 


wo & 
be 


cement it" But 


/ 
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lo But if it’ were: as’ eafy’a tafk)to give a 


fatisfactory explanation of this abftrufe 


“matter, as it is to flart objections to every 


fyftem hitherto fuggefted, the means »by _ 
which the brain acquires its powers, and the 
manner in which it conveys its influence to 
the remote parts of the body, would have 


been explained Tong avo. 


Thave juft hinted the tenet opinions 
that have been entertained on this fubjeat. 
They are detailed at a tedious length by 
various authors, and infifted upon with 
more zeal than they feem to merit. For 4 
even admitting the truth of any of theabove — 


hypotheles, they: could be applied to no ~ 


practical ufe;. none of them. are founded 


‘on. experiment, and call of them fail in: i 


throwing any light on the fubject which it 


" is pretended they explain. The ridicule _ : 


thrown by. the fupporter of any one of 
thofe conjectures upon all the others, | may | 
with equal ftrength be retorted on his own; 
EO th if : ® ! 
ve for 
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for it is as difficult to underftand: how fe- 


ereted fluids or elaftic ether can convey the 


fenfe of {melling, &c. as that folid cords 


fhould doit. And whether the nerves are folid 


cords operated on by vibration, or hollow 


tubes. containing a fecreted liquid, or fub- 
i flances which attra& a fubtile ther, of the 
“nature of the eleGric fluid, ftill we fhould be 
‘in the dark how the will commands various 


: movements of the body; how having the 


“command of fome parts, it has not that of 


others, which are equally fupplied with 


7 


, 


Pee eS or Te 


nerves ; how ‘certain parts are capable of 
Fsditition only when they are in a morbid 
ftate; how nerves, apparently of the fame , 
Y ftrudture and nature, convey fuch iene 
: riions The found of muncal: initia 


j ments affeéts not-in the {malleft degree the 


i optic nerves, while it delights the auditory ; 


and the effluvia of a -rofe, fo agreeable to the 


olfactory nerves, ¢ gives no kind of fenfation 
to the two former. 


| We 
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+ We Kriow in general, that certain paffion¢ 
of the mind produce particular effects on 
the body ;' but by what means they produce 
them, nobody has as yet been able to: éx= 
plains And that paffions, the moft oppofite. 
and diffimilar, fhould in fome inftances pro- 
duce the fame effe@, feems equally unac- 
countable. Who could expeé, for example, 
the fame rednels of the face from'the deli- 
eacy of modefty, that is ig er by the 
violence of rage? 


That the palpitation of the heart, and 
palenefs of the face, occafioned by fear, im- 
_ mediately proceeds from a contraGtion of 
* the veffels, and from the blood being there- 
by flopped in its courfe, and thrown back 
on the heart, we naturally c conjecture; but 
how that paflion does produce the con~ 
traction, we cannot comprehend. 


_ And all the theories hitherto invented, 


h leave us equally ignorant how to account 


for, or remedy a difeafe, faid to be more 
| . + frequent 


\ 
/ 
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frequent in this sifland jthan elfewhere; and. 
which, certainly depends on fome affetion 
of the origin of all the . nerves, although, 
from. cerfain fymptoms, with which, it is, 
fometimes: ‘accompanied, it derives its: oe 
_ from another ey of the anaes gt Seid ena 
* Fis as Bath aahots sralaatit mi patient, | 
} when apparently, in good health, and pets, 
_haps in the moft opulent and..defirable cir+ 
cumftances, is gradually invaded by; lan- 
guor and dejection of fpirits, which ren- 
der him averfe to every kind of exertion 
of body or mind, regardlefs of things 
of the greateft importance, and’ which for- 
merly interefted him the moft.—But ‘he 
becomes infinitely attentive -to-a thoufand 
trifles which he ufed to: difregard, and 
is particularly watchful of every bodily 
pear the ‘moft tranfient of which he often 
+ Hypochiiidriats, a difeafe fo called fromm | its fat ee 


ing fuppofed to be in a part of the belly which bh 
gall the hypochondriac region, © , 


2 | concider a7 
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confiders as'thé harbinger of difeafé sand: 

viewing objeas through the medium which — 
déverclouds his‘own imagination, every thing. 
#ppéars-tovhiny dark and: difmalk Heds: 
alwayscapprehenfive of the worft.; and: con? | 
fiders the méft indifferent and-even the molt 
‘fortunate incident as the omen of fome im- _ 
pending evil.” ‘Although’ i his: brighter 
days he may ‘have. beén a man of. courage, 
he beconies prepotteroully afraid of death, 

now when he’ fécins to have: Toft all relith’ 


for the enjoyaieats of nies sag 
Lor eal 
a ‘ocoupied. by a own unealy 


| thos ents: and feelings, all. other fubjects of a 
converfation appear. impertinent, and are in 
reality, as intolerable, to him as, the, _ever- 
lafting theme: of his ‘own complaints genes 
rally.is to others; Meanwhile, as. this dif= 
eafe.is in reality, more diftreffing . than, dan- 
ono and as his looks are not impaired : 
in. a, degree that correlponds with the, ace : 
count he ae of his diftrefs, he feldom 

meets 


4 
1 
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meets: with that? fympathy which his fenfi=* 
| bility requires and~ his fufferings deferve.! 
‘Fo'acireumftantial and pathetic hiftory of” 
his coniplaints, ‘he often receives a carelefs,’ 
and; to™ ‘him, * a ‘cruel: an{w er, “importing? 
: that theyare all i imaginary. ‘One who feéls: 
_ a weight of mifety moré buithenfome than” 
acute bodily painy naturally’ confiders (this? 
as the: ‘greateft: infults: Shocked’ at the un-: 
Kind indifference of friends, and the callous: 
difpofition of mankind i it’ general, “he fhuns: 
his ‘former fociety, confines himfelf to ‘hie 
cHarhiber,’ ‘atid “will ‘admit nobody. ‘But ‘his’ 
| phyficians, for'ifhe-can at -all afford i it, he’ 
confults one after another, the -whole tribey 
Being bribed to that Patient hearirig 6f his 
| complaints, and that. appeararice “OF. Hi fa 
thy which the reft of his acquaintance refufe, 

they feem more ‘tolerable... ‘company, and 
they poflibly: reliéve or palliate the coftive- 
nefs, the flatulency, the acidities, and other 
eco, ‘which’ are brought on by the 
| anxiety 


RRMA ne Bk 
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anxiety attendant on this: complaint ;..but, 


the original... caufe afleGing the: fenforiw: 


Sk oot 


they, leave as. they found» it... i This” caufe 
continuing in fpite of pall. theig bitters, and. 4 


thei ftomachics, and ‘their purgatives, and, ‘ 


analeptics, . tite fame ; fymptoms . conftantly, 
recur. + The|-wretched patient. growing, 
every, hour; more! irsitableand peevith,) he. 
flies, at ‘length t0.quacks,.)'Theix well-attefted, 


and,’ infallible, remiedies hurry,en|.the bady 


fymptoms with double rapidity 5, he returns, 
to; phyficians,s goes: back, to, gpacks,.; apd 
occafionally, tries jthe, family | noftrums,.of 
mary; an old jady, ,, His; conftitution: being, 
work, by, fretfulnels and, by,, drugs, /he at 


least detnalns of; cits. [2nd | either 2, 4 | 


oe te 


ageren te" ‘good genius, grey ae aa 


pered in, his ear, fuge.medicos, et, medicamingy 
he, abandons the feat of his difappointments 
tries to. diffipate his mifery. by new objeds 


and a different, climate, confults no practie 1 


pe 


— 


tRe 
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tioners of any country, fex, or denomina~ 
tion and forms a fixed refolution to fwal- 
low no more drugs, from which happy 
epoch, if the cafe be not quite defperate, 
he has the beft.chance of dating his re- 
: he iO 


_ The difeafe now defcribed,; though ac- . 
| companied with fome: of the fame. fymp- 
toms, is to be diftinguithed from a direct 
affeetion of the ftomach and bowels, im- 
peding 1 the procefs of digeftion, and occa- 
fioning want of: appetite, heart-burn, ‘aci- 
dities, flatulency, coftivenefs, andat length, if 
_ thecaufes of thefe complaints are not remov= 
ed, dejection and other. nervous fymptoms. 
bee ¥tj 1s. alfo different from what is called the 
: hyfteric difeafe in. women, which, befides 
the fymptoms above. enumerated, is pecu- 
: larly accompanied with a pain in the left 
' fide of the belly, with the fenfation _ of a 
4 ball U rifing nous the ftomach “to the throat, 
} S ay arch 
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and threatening fuffocation, with alternate — 


fits of laughing and see with fing 
and fpafms. 


What moft effentially diftinguifhes ‘the 


hypochondriafis from thofe two diforders ap 


that the former gradually overfpreads the 
mind in the firft inftance, and often with- 
out any known caufé of grief and vexa- 


tion: The other fymptoms are fecondary, 


occafional, and produced by the long con- 
tinued influence of the former ; whereas 


indigeftion and the’ hyfteric difeafe do not 


neceflarily originate in any affedtion of the — 
mind, the firft proceeding from’ a weak- 
nefs of the mufcular fibres of the fromacli, 4 


too great delicacy’ in its nerves, or: ‘fome” . 


fault in its digeftive fluid; and the varlous 


and extraordinary fymptoms of the fecond 


- > 


a _ 


originating in peculiar affeCtions “Of the i 


uterus, irregularities in the ‘menftrual ‘Pe 


mods, and I great fenfibility. nee y, 
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- In a word, in the hypochondriafis the 
mental affeftion or dejection of ipirits is 
primary, and the other fymptoms fecondary. 
_In the other two complaints, the alimentary 
canal é6r the uterus are difordered in the 
-firft place, and the mental affections are 


s 


| fecondary ‘a 


Another important diftinG@tion between 
thefe two diforders and the hypochondriafis 
is, that the former may be diminithed, and 
in many inftances entirely removed, by the 
judicious application of bracing, deobftru 
| ent, carminative, and fedative medicines; 


c As. women are fometimes thrown into hyfterical fits by 
_ being contradi@ed, by a fudden fright, or fome violent 
emotion of mind, thofe inftances may be thought incon- 
-fiftent with this opinion. I will fay nothing of the fits 
which feem to be owing to contradigtion ; but as to the 
_others, when we recolleét that it is only during thofe years 
of life in which menftruation exifts, that women are fub- 
_ je& to hyfterical fits; that they are moft liable to come while 
‘the period is aétually on them; that obftruétions, inde- 
pendent of any other canfe, occafion them ; that unmarried 
women are more fubjet to them than thofe who are 
‘married, and the barren than thofe who have children; we 
mutt ‘think that hyfterical complaints depend on fome 
affection of the uterus or ovaria. 


S 2 whereas 
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whereas the chief affiftance’ we. can give in 
the latter: muft foe ‘derived Fm other 
fources. <i po ayant ed 

eS, 

1 (hall ete terminate ® the eit 9: view 
of certain parts of the animal ceconomy- 
Curfory and incomplete as this may be 
deemed, it is fufficient to fhew the folly and 
prefwmption of thofe who pretend thatit is in 
their power to remedy every diforder in a 
fyftem whofe effential funétions are imper- 
fectly underftood; it thews at the fame time’ 
that fo far from being furprifing that the 
art of medicine is’ sugegual to, the tafk of 
curing every difate. toy which the human 
conftitution is éspoled; it. is ‘rather won- 
derfiyl that it can “give ‘fo much relief as in 
certain cafes it actually does. 


In no other art can the artift contribute: 
to the rectifying a difordered machine of 
whofe firudture he has an imperfeét know- 
ledge, and fome of whofe principal fprings — 


he 
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Al dy infarmonngbe obits, 
from examnising. 


‘That the phyfician er this in his power, 
depends indeed upon a circumftance in the 
animal -onftitution which no production of | 
human art can boaft—the conftant ten- 
dency, fo often mentioned, in difeafed nature 
to reltore itfelf. 


. If the productions of art pofleffed the 
fame advantage ; if, when the movements of 
a machine'were by any accident impeded, 
it had within itfelf the power of throwing 
out the obftrudting caufe; or when a {pring 
chanced to break, if it could folder and heal 
{pontaneoully, we might then fee men rife 
to eminence in the mechanical employ- 
ments without underftanding the common 


‘principles of their art. 


When a watch went irregularly we fhould 
fee men totally ignorant of its mechanifm 
‘undertake to Rut it to rights with all the 
| US 3 hfe ealy 
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eafy confidence imaginable: They would 
perhaps gravely open the. cafe, look with 
becoming fagacity- through a glafs at the 
wheels, aflume an air of profound refle@ion, 
‘give it a random fhake, and then aflure the | 
owner that all would be well: in a. short o 
time. If after this, by its own energy it 
happened to recover its movements, the 
artift would of courfe have the credit ; ‘but 
if unfortunately it did not, he would then 
fhake it again, according to a new method; 
and if that failed, give it over as. es 
{perate, | 


‘But as neither watches nor any other of 
the works of art are endowed with the fa- 
culty of reintegration, the attift, before he 
‘undertakes to mend them when out of a 
order, is under the indifpenfable neceflity 
of underftanding their ftruéture and, the 

laws by which they act. 


And notwithftanding that fome fucgeed 
‘without it, yet upon the whole, thofe who : 


apply 
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apply to the art of medicine had beft follow 
the fame plan, and ftudy the animal 
ceconomy and the nature of difeafes with as 
much affiduity as if, like the watclimaker, 
they had nothing but their knowledge to 
_ depend upon. But whatever their acquired 
9 knowledge may be, they muft always re- 
_ member that Nature is the greateft of all 
phyficians, and that their chief bufinefs is 
to watch with all poffible attention which 
way her falutary efforts point, that they 
_ may, by every means which their know- 
—Jedge of the animal ftrn@ture and ceco- 
_-nomy, and their own experience, or that . 
_ of others, has taught them, affift Nature in | 
_ thofe efforts. : 
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“PART THE SECOND, 


ih 


| OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 

I NOW proceed to offer afew remarks on 
certain difeafes. I begin with fevers, bee 

caufe the diforders which have been arranged 

under that denomination are the moft com- 

mon and univerfal of any to which the 

: human body is liable. 


When the circulation of the blood is 
quicker, and the body is hotter than is | | 
natural, there exifts a certain degree of fever. 

The moft part of difeafes are attended 
| with an uncommon quicknefs of the pulfe, 
and 
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and heat ; a greater or lefler degree of fever — 


therefore is afymptom of moft difeafes. 
What is commonly underftood by the 
term fever, however, is a complaint be 


- ginning with a fhivering, or, at leaft a fen= 
{ation of :cold, foon followed ‘by a quick — 
pulfe, univerfal heat, and diforder of the © 


natural functions, but-net originating from 


a wound, or the direat affection of any par- : 


ticular part of the bode 


“When an affe@ion of any’ part in parti- — 


* aa 


ealar, ‘whether from’ an’ internal: caufe ar, | 


an eXternal injury, is ‘the primary and 


-effential complaint, the fever which accom. ; 
panies this is confidered asa fymptom only, a 


and the difeafe is not denominated a fever ; 


_ but when the caufe of fuch @ local affection | 


is internal, the difeafe derives its name from 


the. organ affected 5, and if it proceeds from _ | 
an external, injury, it iS mah called a 


wound or bruufe. i. 4 7 


Thus an. inflammation of the riccabaaal , 
that lines the interior furface of the thorax 


(the 


is 
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{the»pleura), is called a pleurify, an inflam= 
mation of the kidneys a nephriciey: i 
. hepatis, and fo-on. ~ 


“Bs fevers arife’ from ‘diferent caufes, 
affeét people of different conftitutions, vary: 
in different climates and feafons, they muft 
of courfe be differant in their nature, ‘and 
require a different treatment. 

Notwithftanding thofe differences, there 
are certain fymptoms and citeumftances 
common to all, which unite them under the 
general name of fevers. : 
©The effential fymptoms common to all 
“fevers at their firft attack are, languor, wea= 
_rinefs, and forenefS of the fleth and bones, 
followed by a fenfe of cold, which begin 
ning in the back eradually creeps over the 
| whole body. ‘This coldnefs, in fome, is 
‘attended with gentle irregular fhudderings, 
in others with a ftrong fit of fhivering, with 
palenefs of the fkin and lips, drynefs of the 
mouth, a want of appetite, an inability to 
| Mleep, aan fenfibility, and often fome 
| degree 
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degree of confufion of thought. Thecold= — 
nefs ‘is fucceeded-by an uricomnion heat over | 
the whole body, and the drynefs in the | 
mouth, by great thirft. At laft a fweat, 
more or lefs profufe, breaks forth, and the 
body becomes in fome degree cooler, or 
perhaps returns intirely to its natural ates | i 


Divifn of Fevers. 


oo If the difeafe concludes within the fpace — 
of twenty-four hours, it is’called by phyfi- — 
cians an ephemera, or a fever of one day. ) 
+ Lf,the fame fymptoms regularly return — 
and go off at the ftated intervals of one or | 
two days, the difeafe is an ague, or inter- js 
mittent fever. 

If, with little or no evident. abatement, 
the difeafe proceeds with equal, or increafing ; 
violence, “it is then called a continued: _ 
fever. 

The term is not firictly accurate ; a 
there is reafon to believe that all fevers, 
except ephemere, are attended with diur- 

: nal 
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nal exacerbations and remiflions, As thofe, 


however, are very different from the in- 


teryals above mentioned, often efcape the 
notice of the carelefs, and fometimes are 


_diftinguifhed with difficulty by the moft 


attentive obfervers; fevers are with pro- 


priety divided into two clafles, the con- 
tinued and the intermittent. 


The latter are readily drainsuidied dulit 


the former by the total abfence of fever 


during their intervals; and they are diftin- 
euifhed from each other by the names quo- 


tidian, tertian, and quartan, according to 


_ the duration of thofe intervals, 


ee 


Divifion of continued Fevers. 


Continued fevers have been divided and 


- fubdivided by various authors with fuch a 


parade of learning, and fuch an affeCation 


of precifion, as terrifies the diffident ftu- 


dent and perplexes the ae experienced 
ee ence: 


Wha 


Ga cioxs abtiebs as the 5 ccna had | n= 
“—* the earth—febris inflammatoria, ee : 


peas hiedtida' poe line de bilofa,: er a i 
fipelacea, fynocha, fynochus, paludofa, ver= — 
minofa, maligna, &c. &e. &c. And. after 
being thus informed, who could be’ fo 4 
prifed to find that death walked with 2 
haftened ftep through the land *? To: by 
hold of the occafional fymptoms which arife 
from the differences of ‘conftitution an a 
other circumftances, and ere& them i into 
new difeafes with terrifying names, burdens 
the memory, and tends to darken rather than 
elucidate. us e 


-  *  —_——— Nova Febrium 
ed incubuit cohors : 
* Semotique‘prius tarda neceffitas 
a - Lethi, corripuit gradum, Hor. lib, i. carm. 3 


He 
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«He who breaks a loadftone info a great 
fumber of ‘pieces will throw as little lisht 
upon the nature of magnetifm, and dif 
cover as little of its caufe, as af ne aie ae 
the'loadftone entire, 


MRIS 0 loyqin ois ybod 
»,To give terms inftead of ideas, is a prac- 
tice not confined to phyficians:; From long 
eftablithed cuftom, however, {uch counters 
feem to pafs more currently, and are oftener 
received i in exchange f for gold, from thenx 
than from. others. : 

_ Thofe who are folicitous to be thouglny 
profound, do. not always with to be intelli- 
‘gible; they gain their purpofe more effec- 
tually without it. My chief aim, on the 
prefent occafion, is to be ufeful. I mutt 
therefore endeavour in the fick place to be 
fully underftood. 


© I donot pretend, by any new fyftem, to 
explain what writers of far greater genius 
have left in. obfcurity ; but perhaps giving 
fome of their ideas in-a plainer and fimpler 


ad Mr a drefs, 
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drefs, and adding fuch of my own as expes 
vience and refleCtion have confirmed, will 
be of fervice. 


‘Two very different ftates of the e hum 
body are fuppofed to accompany the dif+ 
eafes_ comprehended under the name of 
fevers, and to form their great and funda~ 
mental diftinétion. ince 

One is called the phlogiftic diathefis, or 
inflammatory difpofition; by which the 
heart is excited to rapid and ftrenuous exer= 
tions, during the continuation of which there — 
appears great ftrength in the action. of the 
veflels, and the blood itfelf feems to be of 
a firmer and denfer texture than ufual. 
- Inthe other, the brainand nervous fyftem — 
are more directly affected, their energy 
feems impaired, the force of the heart and 
veflels is diminifhed, the blood is of a 
~ loofer texture, and in a more diffolved fate, | 

and the animal juices tend, as fome have 


imagined, to putrefaClion. 
In 
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An the firft ftate, when the inflammation 
originates from external caufes, as wounds, 
contufions, or burns, the fever follows the 
local affetion, and is in proportion to the. 
degree of inflammation, and to the import=. 
ance of the part or organ affected. | 
* This is alfo the cafe in certain diforders 
‘of the lungs, liver, and other vifcera, which 
arife not from external injuries, but from 
‘fome vice in the part which gradually brings 
on inflammation, and the inflammation 
. | 
If the local inflammation is removed, the 
fever i is removed alfo; if it cannot be re- 
moved, but increafes, sradually deftroying 
‘the organization of the part, the patient dies 
fometimes by the violence of the fever, and 
fometimes merely becaufe an organ necef= 
7 to life is deftroyed. _ 
ap In all thefé cafes therefore, the difeafe is 
not a fever, but a local inflammation ch | 
ducing feverifh fymptoms, 


a's in hel 
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_. Thefe fymptoms,are fhiverings, a ftrong, 
hard, and full pulfe, heat, thirft, reftlefinefy; | 
and if any blood is drawn, a thick elney: 
fmbftance of a buff colour will be foon 
farmed on its furface. | 


But it often happens that people are feiz- 
ed with thivering, and all. thefe fymptoms, 
in a ftrong degree, without any external 
violence, or. the affection. of any Bare ; 
organ. : 
In this cafe the {ymptoms being the fanie 
_ with what occur in local and vifible inflam. 
mations, the whole mafs of blood i is fup= | 
pofed to. be affeéted in the fame manner as 
when they evidently exift, and this difeate 


sis naturally enough called an inflammatory 
fever. 


in 

. The. other fpecies of fever! when pure, 

difplays fymptoms very different, and, in 

fome refpects oppofite t to this inflammatory 
irritation. 


3 | Weak 
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Weak and quick pulfe, debility, and pro- 
ftration of {trength, heavinefs and dejeGion 
of {pirits, as if the vital principle were. in- 
vaded by fome baleful influence adting 
directly on the nervous fyftem ;—thofe and 
other fymptoms have procured this fever | 


the name of nervous. 


~ When the fame fymptoms attack with a 
greater degree of violence, it has been called 
malignant; and as dufky brown, violet, or 
black fpots, and vibices or blue marks like 
bruifes, imputed to a putrid ftate of the 
fever, fometimes appear, it.is alfo called the 
_ putrid fever. 
q “Thofe and various other circumftances’ 
“however, feem to form no effential dif- 
tinGion. The whole may be comprehend= 
ed under one name; and provided the 
i fymptoms which difcriminate this from the 
‘inflammatory fever be accurately defcribed, 
it is of no importance which is chofen. 


jie wae | 
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_f fevers always were found in Nature © 


as pure, unmixed, and difting, as they are 
| deferibed, in authors, the labour of thofe 
who apply their minds to the ftudy of me- 
dicine might be greatly abridged. 


~ Afk a very young ftudent of phyfic what — 
is to be done in an inflammatory fever, and — 


he will anfwer, without hefitation, that Bak 
mutt bleed and dilute. 


Atk again what is to be done in a ner= 


vous, malignant, or putrid fever, and he — 


will anfwer with equal get you mutt 
give the bark, &&c. 


4 Carry him to the bed-fide of a patient 


with a pretty flrong and hard pulfe, con- i 


fiderable heat and dryneis of the {kin; here, 


he will fay, is a vigorous motion at the centre | 
of the vafcular fyftem, with great contrace 
tion, and ftrong refiftance by the veffels at 


the ‘circumference; to allay the internal — 


commotion, and relax the {pafm, plentiful 
venefection muft oS eifed and great quan= 


} titles. 
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_ tities of cooling bland diluting liquors muft 
be drank; but on farther examination, he 
- finds uneafinefs in the head, naufea, dejec- 
tion, and impaired fenfation and debility, 
fymptoms indicating a direét nervous af- 
fection, and for which, had he found them 
| unaccompanied by the former, he would 
have prefcribed corroborants, cordials, and 
antifeptics; but finding them thus com- 
bined together, he does not know whether to . 
call the difeafe inflammatory or: nervous, 
and of courfe lh ata 2 Tofs what to preleribe: 


“slits reality, it requires saad experience, 
| fapatity, and attention, to..decide what 
 courfe ought to be followed in thofe come 
licated cafes, where the two.genera are fo 
intimately blended, as often: happens.in the. 
continued fevers of this ifland, 


_ The. Caufes: of Fevers... 
+ It is ufual for writers to enumerate what 


ois confider as the caufes of fevers ; ‘thefe 
saab z3 they 
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they divide into two claffes, Re and - 
the proximate. 
Under the firft head fome have rate. “g 
the public with a lift of almoft every 
thing that can diforder the human body. 
Full diet, thin watery diet, hot diet, too 
great exercile, too little exercife, drinking — 
cold watery liquors when the body is hot, 
warm liquors when the body: is cold, and 
{pirituous liquors whether the body is hot 
or cold; plethora, hemorrhages, flopping of 
iffues aid other evacuations, the retention 
of excrementitious or other offenfive matter 
in the ftomach and bowels, cold dry winds, 
moift weather, hot weather, change of cli- 
‘mate, night-watching, intenfe thought, ve> 
nery, fear, grief, anxiety, the miafmata, or 
certain particles floating in the air, ‘and — 
which arife from marfhy grounds acted 
upon by heat, and the effluvia which con-= 
“flantly flows from living human bodies 
pent up or confined from being diffufed in 


the nica as q 
What 
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. What produces»many miftakes and dif- 

ference of opinion refpeCting the caufes of 
difeates, ‘is, that we know little or nothing 
of the relation between caufe and effect, 
but merely that we {ee the one follows the 
other. : 

‘When a ohilofopher holds any havaeal in 
his hand, a leaden bullet for example, he 
knows it will fall to the ground on his 
{preading his fingers; the moft ignorant 
peafant knows the fame, and for the‘fame 
reafon, becaufe he has feen it ssh hap- 
pen fo. | 
The difference between the hilataphk 
and peafant is, that the former will -endeae 
- vour to find out why it always happéens'fo$ 
whereas the latter will be fully conviticed he 
knows. it already, and that he could have 
foretoid ‘that lead and every heavy fub-. 
_ flance; muft neceflarily fall to the ground, 
although he nevér had feén or heard: of 
_fuch a thing in his life: Nothing can be ~ 
pewates he would: fay, than that a bullet 


ad 4 miufe 
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muf fall-to.the ground, when it is not fup- 
ported. | wont 
Yet it is evident that it might have been — 
as natural, for aught he or the greateft phi- 
lofopher alive knew before trial, for the — 
bullet or any other fubftance to-have 
mounted upwards, have taken an horizon- — 
‘tal direction, or remained tense 6:58 in 
the air, 
. And, although the -philofopher fhould . 
never be able to difcover any other relation 
between two events, but that the one al- 
ways follows the other, he will agree with — 
the peafant in calling the firft the caufe of 
the. fecond, and all the world will follow — 
their example. 
-If we. fee the events happen in shits fuc- 
cali in a great number of inftances, als] 
though the fecond fhould happen without 
being preceded by the firft i ina few, {till we 
will fufpect the firft for its caufe, notwith- 
flanding that fomething or other, we do not 
know what, prevents its appearance in fome 
| cafes 5 


“ 
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cafes: this however raifes doubts cory are 
not quite fo certain as we were. 


But fevers are not always ‘and regu- 
larly preceded by the fame events, but 
fometimes by one, fometimes by another, 
and fometimes by a number together ; in 
fuch cafes therefore, we need not be fur- 
prifed that there are frequent miftakes and 
a variety of opinions ref{peéting their canfes. 

Indeed, if the catalogue of caufes above 
enumerated ‘is admitted, we never can be at 
a lofs for a caufe for a fever or any other 
difeafe, for few events of our lives are not 
preceded by fome of that lift. 

But it is evident that the greateft num- 
ber of them have at moft only a tendency 
to predifpofe the body in fuch a manner, 
that fome fucceeding caufe, which of itfelf 
might not have been fufficient to induce a 
fever, may have that effe@; or if the fuc- 
‘ceeding ‘caufe would have been fufficient to 
ee a fever, the predifpofing caufes 

above 


e 
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above enumerated may render the difeafe — 
more obftinate and dangerous. 


I fhall examine only a few of thofe re- 

" mote caufes, under which the greater part 
of the others may be naturally enough in- 

cluded. . . 

I begin with cold. : 

Sydenham fays, Caufa evidens externa 
febrium quamplurimarum inde petenda eft, 
quod quis fcilicet vel prematurius veftes‘ab-— 
jecerit, vel exercitio incalefcens fe frigori 
incautius expofuerit'; and 4 little after he 
adds, Et fane exiftimo plures modo jam dé= _ 
 fignato, quam Pefte, Gladio, sat bl meh. 
fimul omnibus perire. 

This laft feems a very ftrong expteffion, | 
but is probably applied to all who die in — 
confequence of obftructed perfpiration.— : 
Whether the diforder it produces be what 
is properly called a fever, or a peripneumony, 
an. hepatitis, or any. other difeafe;. in’ this 
fenfe and in this ifland, unqueftionably more 

people . 
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_ people are deftroyed by the caufes mention- | 
ed-by Sydenham than by the Plague, {word, 
and famine. | 


anette fie: body for any length of 
time to a greater degree of cold than it has 
_ been accuftomed to, is evidently the fource 
_of a very great number of difeafes, 
_. The immediate effet of this is a contrac- 
tion of the pores on the furface of the body, 
by. which means the fluid particles which 
utually pafs this way are-retained, and 
thrown back into the general mafs, which 
when long continued is found greatly to 
| difturb the animal fundtions. : 
_. Knowing that ftoppage of perfpiration 
_ fometimes produces dangerous difeafes, it is 
| natural to be furprifed that difeafes are not 
ill, more frequent; that they do. not hap- 
pen in confequence of every change from a 
warm climate to a cold, or of every change 
_ from warm to cold weather, or of remain- 
ing for any time. in.a colder-room than we 
hy are 
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are accuftomed to; ‘or, in fhort, of all thofe — 
_ foppages or diminutions' of perfpiration } 
which muft happen to the moft wary: ‘This 
would inevitably be the cafe if Nature did 
not contrive to prevent it, by invefting.the 
different organs of fecrétion with the power 
of mutually affiting each other; a defi- 
ciency in ‘one being generally compenfated © 
by the augmentation of lome Oth, . 
* "The agreeable viciffitude by dinich an in- 
tertnediate feafon is always placed, between 
the heat of fummer and the cold of winter, 
is another means by which Nature guards % 
againft the difeafes to which the human 
“body would be liable, if it were not ‘thus | 
eradually prepared for the fucceeding ex= 
treme by a moderate intervening feafon. " 
But the admirable arrangement by which 
each feafon is blended with that which 
precedes it, and then by degrees affumes ‘ 
the nature of that which is to follow, 
although it certainly prevents in a great b 
meature 
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‘ meafure the deftructive effets: which a fud- 
| den change | from fummer, to winter, and 
from winter to fummier, would have on the 
human conftitution, does not entirely hindér 
the fucceflive feafons from producing changes 
in’ our bodies which difpofe’ them to par- 
ticular difeafes, as is evident from the na 
ture of the epidemics peculiar to the different 
- feafons, which are more regular in many 
other countries than in the variable and 


uncertain climate of Great Britain. 


~ Cold is found, by univerfal experience, 
to give a difpofition to inflammatory dif- 
orders, and heat to thofe of that nature 
which has been called putrid. During the 
winter, and early in the fpring, pleurities, 
peripneumonies, inflammatory  anginas, 
 rheumatifms, and inflammatory fevers, pre- 
vail. ‘Towards the end of fummer, and 
particularly in autumn, fevers of a different 
nature, dyfenteries, and putrid ulcerous. 
fore throats, make their appearance. 


If 
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If the former are more frequent in the 


fpring than duririg the winter, this is im— 


puted to the cold being more fteady in 
winter ; whereas in fpring many people are 


tempted, by the heat of mid-day, to throw 


off part of their clothes, and contract difeafes 
from the unexpected chilttets of the fame 
evening. 

That autumn is more unwholefome than 
fummer is thought to be owing to this, that 
the human body, after being relaxed by the 
long heats and enervated by the profufe 
perfpiration of the fummer, is then more 


affected by the cold of autumn; and ker a 


wife becaufe the air then abounds with the 
exhalations of putrid animal and vegetable 
fubftances, which are thought to have a 
morbid effect on the human body. 

Of late it has been doubted by fome 


phyficians of great eminence, whether cold ; 


alone, without the concurrence of other 
caufes, particularly marth or human eflluvia, 


can produce a proper fever. 


But * 


. | 
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But when a perfon, upon throwing off 
part of his clothes, or on remaining ina 
cold or moift place for an unufual length of 
time, is immediately feized with a fever, - 
“in my opinion it is highly reafonable to 
think the cold, to- which he has been un- 
accuftomed, is the caufe, and not thofe 
_ effluvia or miafmata, call them what you 
_ pleafe, which, for aught we know, he has 
been infpiring and abforbing, in as great 
quantities at other times, as when he fell 
into the fever. ? 
It may. be faid indeed that there is no- 
_ proof that thofe miafmata have not had a 
great effect at this particular time, although 
they had none before. But if a perfon fell 
down fenfelefs, in confequence of a violent 
blow on the head with a bludgeon, it might 
| alfo be faid that the blow would not have 
had fuch an effec without the concurrence 
of an apoplexy which the perfon was feized 
with, at the inftant he received the blow: 
And whoever afferted this might reft fecure. 


that 
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that ene could be no abfolute proof to the 
contrary. | 

All that can be faid is, that when we fee — 
people feized with inflammatory fevers after 
their bodies have been expofed to the im=: 
preflion of a fharper cold than ufual, and 
for an unufual’ time, we have the fame 
reafon to believe that cold is the caufe of — 
the fever, that we have for believing that any 
caufe produces any effect. 

Although it is true in general, that cold 
occafions a difpofition to difeafes of an in« 
flammatory, and heat to thofe fuppofed to — 
be of a putrefcent nature, yet thofe who are 
conftrained by neceflity or by duty to.take 
violent exercife in fultry weather, and thofe 7 
who accidentally fall afleep on the ground 
expofed to the beams of a mid-day fun, are — | 
fometimes feized with fevers of a highly in= — 
flammatory and dangerous nature; the in- 
flammation direétly affeCting the brain itfelf nf 


or its membranes. 


8 ae 
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© Tt would feem ‘that “heat gradually and 
uniformly applied has a conftant tendency 
to rélax and debilitate the human conftitu- 
tion; for we find in general that the inha~ 
bitants of hot climates are more effeminate 
and lefs capable of great exertions than thofe 
of the moderate and of the colder; and we 
alfo: find that the common difeafes of the 
warm climates are of a nature the reverfe of 
inflammatory. ‘Yet fudden and exceffive 
heat from fevere exercife in a hot day 
occafions the moft violent inflammatory 
fevers, as too much heat partially applied 
occafions the moft violent local inflamma- 
tions. But where no fuch excefles have 
been fiddenly ufed, only the heat of fum- 
mer allowed to a@ gradually on the body, 
there can be no doubt that it tends to:re= 
move from the conftitution the inflammatory 
‘difpofition produced by the cold of the pre~ 
ceding feafons, and: difpofes to difeafes of a 
contrary nature, attended very often with 
ieee ig diforder 


Ween tee *, 
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diforder in the ftomach and. bowels, andthe 
appearance of a redundancy or acrimonious | 
{tate of the bile. ge 
.. Towards the end of Augutt, ice 
ah fultry weather followed by rain, the 
difeafe called cholera, or a vomiting and ~ 
purging of bilious matter, attended with ' 
fevere gripings in the inteftines, often, pres i 
wails in this ifdand. ; i 


* = 


‘There is every reafon to believa pee hid j 
difeafe flows from the heat of the weather ‘ 
producing an increafed fecretion of bile, : 
and at the fame time rendering this liquor | 
fo acrimonious as to produce painful irrita-_ 
tion of the ftomach and bowels. . That this 
is the caufe is the more probable, as the belt 
method of removing the complaint.is by <A 


throwing great quantities of mild diluting 
kiquors into the body, which at once’ favout 
the evacuation of the redundant bile, bine. 
its acrimony, and fheath it from irritating 
he alimentary canal, Toi 


ed 
About 
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PiAbent the fame period, and proceeding 
Som the fame caufes, the exceflive heats of 
| fummer, followed by the moifture of 
autumn, dyfenteries ‘and the fever called 
bilious appear—a name firft given to it on 
“account of the bilious vomitings and purg~ 
ings, the yellow colour of the fkin, and other 
fymptoms of a redundancy of bile which 
attend it. 
A difpofition in the bile to pafs off in 
great quantities by its fecretories, is obferv- - 
able in all warm climates as well as jn warm. 
feafons. Thofe who go from a-cold toa 
‘hot climate, therefore, are generally foon 
after attacked with bilious feverss There 
vare ftrong réafons to believe, however, that 
this unufual quantity of bile is to be reckoned 
‘among the effeéts and not among the.caufes . 

of this fever, which in Great Britain is often 
of the mixed kind, generally beginning 
‘with inflammatory fymptoms and ending — 
wing thofe of debility and fuppofed putref- 
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eency?;) the increafed | fecretion and -aeri- 
mony “of the bile aperavatin. the’ Nee? 
f}mptoms of the fever. | naked 
22 Tp what ‘degree it leans to the onéor thé - 
éther,’in'fome meafure feéms to depend on } 
the: fate! of ‘the ‘weather during thé courfe — 
of the difeafe, and'thé particular, conftitu- 
tion of the patient; the robuft and fanguineé : 
thewing a ftronger tendency to the es . 
and. the. ee or to the Jatter. di 


UVutoxication is Iho among he conies't 
of fever, oo 7s at ag 
» oThe general bad effets of this upon the - 
hecihisel conftitution are too obvious to be 


antifted on. : ioail 


Wherever a. neti bobition to any. parti= 


cular Bicale jute in Abe corte in- 


roufe itinto a@ion. ‘ta a 
Repeated excefles of this kind forachimil 
produce the epilepfy in thofe never: wf | 
: fubje& to it, and always haftens the returns,’ 
: 
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_and-augments the violence of the fits.in thofe 
who are. : 

I have known a finple ‘aifiante ee intem-, 
perance bring ‘this dreadful diforder back 
with violence upon thofe who by former 

moderation had warded it off for years. 

- To increafe good humour, gaiety, and 
wit, and prolong the pleafure of converfa- 
: tion, is the ufual apology for fuch excefles. 
: But if it were a general rule to leave the 
: company at foon as our tafte and talents for 
: fenfible »or witty converfation began to di- 
| minith, few would injure their conftitutions 

by drinking. _ 
' . There are indeed examples of people who 
-fupport long and repeated excefles without 
‘ much apparent injury. 
There are alfo inftances of people, who 
have. {wallowed poifon with impunity... But 

B let. thofe who are, acquainted with. fuch 

“tough and well-feafoned veterans,,recal| to 
“memory the numbers of their os dak. 
j ens," yielding to importunity, have fallen 

ri A victims 
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victims to this eafinefs of temper, and they 
will not be much ciao by the ext 


wip F ; ‘3 
The daily praétice of drinking to intoxi~ 


éation muft be confidered as improper, if 
there were no other argument againft it than’ — 


its depriving us of the advantage of an ad- 


gnirable and efficacious remedy in many 
diforders, as is well obferved by the cele-— 


brated commentator on Boerhaave’s apho- 


rifms: “Illa autem acrimonia, que fer- 


¢ mentatis liquidis ineft, miro ftimulo atque 
“ efficaciflimo auctam cordis velocitatem 
efficere poteft; unde in morbis languidis 


“* moderatus ufus adeo prodeft. Immodico 


* excitaril, nimis notum eft; verum levia 
“ hee funt, folentque ab illis, quibus fo= 
* Jenne eft hefterna venas habere inflatas ; 


4 


# Gerardi Van Swicten Comments tom fecund. p.34y 


® ete contemni *.” 
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et frigidis vini et cerevifie generofioris 


horum ufu febres, crapulares di€tas, 
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+B! For although ‘fntoxication never fails 
“when firtt indulged to produce moft of the 
fymptcms which attend fever, as heat, 
drowth, headach, and naufea, it muft be 
confefled that thefe wear away by habit ; 
fo that thofe who indulge every day in the 
bottle, if they furvive the excefles of their 
. youth, and efcape confumptions, dropfies, 
and paralytic complaints in more advanced 
life, are in little danger of being cut of 
fuddenly by a fever from drinking; they 
will have the comfort of outliving not only 
their friends but very probably their own _ 
underflandings. 


Thofe who are not habituated to intem= . 
_ perance are often thrown into violent fevers 
by that degree of excefs which is barely 
fufficient to put a perfon of the above de- 
-{cription into tolerable good humour, and 
_difpofe him to a comfortable night’s reft. : 


ein fome inftances where people have 
Salle down infenfible by extraordinary 
ee Oe: ee  excefs 
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excefs in drinking, a fupervening fever tas 4 
been confidered as the only thing that faved ‘ 
them from a fatal apoplexy ; as is remarked 
alfo by. Van Swieten, who. having quoted © 


the following maxim from Hippocrates, 


6&¢ 
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Si quis ebrius de repente obmutefcat, con= 


vulfus moritur, rifi eum febris corripue~ 
rit, aut qua hora crapula folvitur, vocem - 
edat,” adds farther, “ fed in Commen- 
tarlis 558, ex Hippocrate notatum fuit 
fummam_ ebrietatem fequi obmutefcen-— 
tiam, et lethalem quandoque apoplexiam; — 


nifi febris orta remedia fuerit;” and then 


quotes from the third book of Hippocrates’s 


Epidemics the inftances of two perfons.who > 


ex potibus ambo periculofa febre decu~ 


-buerunt ; quorum primus fecundo jam 


morbi die furdus factus fuit, dein ferociter — 
deliravit, quarto die convulfus, quinto — 
die periit. Alter vero poft dithcilem 


morbum, vigefimo die evafit.” 


rf 


What 
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What appears certain from.thefe quota- 
tions, is the great danger of exceflive intoxi- 
cation; that in fome cafes it inftantly kills, 
in others produces a violent.fever, of which 
fome die, and others with difficulty recover; 
and that, in the opinion of. Hippocrates 
and Van Swieten, the fever was the means 
Nature. ufed to bring about the recovery. 
Some people will have the prefumption to 
difpute the laft article ; but admitting’ it, 
ftill it muft be allowed that a difeafe. muft 
be of a very defperate nature for which a 
fever is the only remedy, and this remedy. 
not always effectual ; for it fometimes hap- 
pens, particularly to young perfons of a 
fanguine habit, that, in corifequence of 
great excels in drinking, a fever of fuch 
violence is raifed that the patient dies after 
a few days of high delirium. 


Violent paffions of the mind, particularly 
thofe of rage, fear, and grief, are reckoned 
_ among the remote caufes of fever. 


There 
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“here are doubtlefs inftances of rage, 
when kindled to an exceflive height, pro~ 
ducing an apoplexy; The fame paffion in - 
a {maller dégree, or in a different conftitu- 
tion, it is faid, may produce a fever: I cer- 
tainly fhall not deny that it may, but I 
never knew an inftance of it. | 
A fudden fright is a very frequent vainhe a 

of epilepfy, particularly in young people | 
and children. 

- Fear inftantly checks siiteiticliee difturbs 
all the fecretions, and the natural courfe of 
the animal ceconomy, — 


Grief has the fame>effe&s in a fmaller — 
. degree ;. but the: paffion is generally of: 
longer duration; both impair the appetite, — 
retard digeftion, diminith the energy of the 
brain, and the ation of the heart; and ditt | 

pole the body fo very much to the difeafe, 
that in this fituation we frequently fee a 
nervous fever arife, for which we can pers Me 
ceive no other caufe. 


Long 
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* Long cofitinued’ coftivenelé, “and the ve-’ 
tention of excrementitious or other: offen 
‘five matter°in the ftomach ‘and bowels, is 
alfo clafled among the caufes of fever. | 
“It is ‘evidently ‘the caule of lofs of appe- 
fite, naufea, flatulencies, feverith heats, and 
much general oppreffion; but I have never’ 
feen a formed fever, in adults, that I could 
impute to this caufe alone. 

When a fever takes place indeed, Fane 
whatever caufe, coftivenefs generally fol- 
lows, ahd unqueftionably has a ey ta 
| ace aus all the fymptoms. 


I faid I had never feen what could with - 
propriety be called a fever, which originated 
in this caufe alone in adults. I confined 
“my expreffion to thofe of that clafs, becaufe 
“I do think this caufe, independent of any | 
other that we can perceive, does produce 
fever in children, not only by ftimulating 
the nerves of ‘the inteftines in the fame 
manner that worms do, but alfo by part of 
the acrimonious matter being abforbed and 

| thrown 
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thrown, into the mafs of blood oe the 
lacteals.. yaaa ie fo east 
‘It will be faid, that grown wicbie are ex=: 


pofed to thofe caufesas well as children:, 
‘They are fo; but they feem.not to have the © 
fame effect on the firmer and lefs irritable — 


conftitutions of the one, that they have on 
the, other. . 


If this reafon is not thought lulled | 
another. may be adopted. | The. fact re- 4 


mains unmoved. 


_Ih fuch cafes no doubt, the firft chili had | 


ts to be done, is to cleanfe the whole ali- a 


mentary canal by proper purgations; but 
although this prevents more fuel from being 
added, it, cannot .at once extinguifh the 


flame already kindled; the fever continues — 
for fome time, and requires a particular 


treatment. 


_ For the removal of a caufe does not. ite 
ways remove the effects, sistiseds fometimes — 
become the caufes of new and, obftinate 


fymptoms, . maid oh enniow tad) ane 


a OO or 
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Excel? in venery is alfo reckoned among 
the remote catifés of fever.) eheing No wisd 
“The general éfeats of fuch impriideiicé 
are languor, weaknéls, and dejection oe and 
that this predifpofes or renders people more 
liable to be infedted by the other direct 
caufes of the nervous fever than they would 
otherwile have been, i is moft certain ; and 
fome. people think excefles of this nature of 
themfelves may produce a nervous. fever 
without any other caufe. _ 
ae | 
- The fentiments Sireted by ‘Celia on 
this fubje&t feem highly rational: “ Con- 


** cubitus vero neque nimis concupifcendus, 


“ neque nimis pertimifendus eft. Rarus cor- 
“pus excitat, fr equens folvit.. Cum autem 
 frequens, non numero fit, fed natura, 
“ yatione wxtatis et corporis; fcire licet, 
“cum non inutilem effe, quem corporis 
neque languor, neque dolor, fequitur.”— 


“‘y Cexsus, lib. i. cap. 1. 


* But 
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But fevers are often epidemic, and num 
oi of perfons affected, on whom none oe 
the caufes above enumerated. can be. fup- 
pofed to. have. operated, or cannot be fup- 
pofed | to have -more “force at the. period 
when ‘the. “epidemic prevails. ‘than, at any 
other time. 


te 


They mutt Merce in many inftances, 


ORL. 


proceed from fome other caufe, 

Certain noxious partic cles floating i in ‘the 
atmofphere, and more prevalent, or more 
powerful, at particular feafons, and 3 in par- 
ticular, places, than in others, are atcording- 
ly confidered. as by far the moft general 
caufes of fevers.. Thofe miafmata are fup- 
pofed to be the effluvia of ftagnating core 
rupted water, and putrefied vegetable and 
animal. fubftances. 

They are too minute to undergo the ex- 


amination of our fenfes, yet we can have 
little doubt, of their exiftence, and fill lefs 
of their being the chief caufe of intermit~,- 
tent fevers; and combined with cold, the 


a i as 


be 
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frequent caufe of , the: continued fever to 
which fo many different names have been 
given 32s billions remittents Sec. 


‘The alesis coifiderations make this 
amount to a certainty. 
_ Intermitting and remitting fevers abound 
in every climate, in the neighbourhood of 
moitt marfhy foils; in woody countries, 
where the air is confined by the number of 
trees; in low flat countries, where there is 4 
great quantity of: ftagnating water, and no 
hills to direét a brifk ventilation. 
~The inhabitants of the mountains and of 
the valleys, where there are running waters, 
a dry foil, and, ftrong ventilation, are mot 
| fubject at all to agues, and very feldom ‘to 
_ the bilious fever, while they remain. in their 
own country; but in general are liable to 


be feized with one or other, when they 


come to the fenny countries. 

_. . Evenin thofe countries the richer ranks 
of inhabitants who have dry apartments 

a ene abave 


= 
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above ‘ground, are lefs liable than’ the poorer 
fort, who are obliged to continue longer in 
the fields, expofed to the baneful influence’ 


of the marfh miafmata, and f{leep on ground 


floors. 


OF the poorelt fort: the ihhabitants of the . 


towns and larger villages, where the noxious 


quality of the atmofphere is: corrected by a 


numerous fires, and ventilation is produced 
by the arrangement of the houfes ‘into 
fireets, are lefs fubject to the diford 's in 


queftion than thofe who EOF: in » detached 


cottag FCSe 


"The bilious remitting fever very faldom . 
originates on board a fhip;”but it is’ often 
catried on board. by feamen or foldiers who 

have caught it when on the watering’ duty, : 


‘cutting fuel,. or on any other fervice which 


required their being on fhore. There are 


inftances of feamen’s having been ‘put on 
fhore on account of the feurvy;.and alk 


a though 
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though the freth vegetables they then ob« 
tained foon cured them of that’ difeafe, yet 
if the country on which they landed was 

~marfhy, and in the nelvBoueebe of woods, 
it has been obferved, that they foon after- 
wards were feized with bilious remitting 
fevers *, hee 
The feafon in which fevers are moft pre« 
valent, is the end of fummer and beginning 
of autumn, when heat and moifture com- 
bine to haften the corruption of animal and 
vegetable fubftances, and fill the atmofphere. 
with an unufual quantity of miafmata. 
f. Lhofe confiderations render it next to a 
certainty, that fomething effentially con- 
nected with a marfhy foil produces fever; 
and we can fuppofe nothing with fo much’ 
“probability as the effluvia of ftagnating | 


_ *Vide Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, by a Society 

_ of Phyficians, vol. iv. article 12. 

*» Weare there informed, that in one fhip the officers who 

* never had the feurvy on fleeping afhore one night, were 
feized with this bilious fever ; fo were the carpenters and 
boat’s-crew, who ‘were neceflarily afhore: All who re- 
- mained aboard continued free from is, ; 


x water, 
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‘water, and RO UO vegetable and aninal 
fubftances, ; | 
And if a Gillen ftoppage of per fpitatonl 
from the cold of autumn, after the body is 
relaxed by the preceding heat of fummer, 
is fufficient of itfelf to produce fever in dry 
and well ventilated countries, where there 
is no reafon to think that marth miafmata 
prevail, we cannot be furprifed to find them , 
far more univerfal, and more obftinate in 
‘low and martfhy foils, where the firft caufe 
concurs with the fecond. | 


/ 


But there is another caufe more aétive 
. than either, or than all the others taken to- — 
gether, in producing fevers of peculiar dan+ 
ger and malignity;—the effluvia conftantly — 
flowing from the living human body, which | 
when long confined in the fame. place, and — 
prevented from expanding in the atmo-_ 
{phere, becomes in the higheft degree acri- 
monious, and the caufe of fevers equally — 
‘contagious and malignant. 3 


Wherever 
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~ ‘Wherever numbers of people are crowded 
together in clofe places, the ait of which 
mutt foon be deprived of part of its vital 
power, by repeated refpiration, ‘this infec- 
tious matter will be formed; but with moft 
“rapidity in jails, in the holds of fhips, and 


in hofpitals, where its virulent tendency is’ 


3 haftened by naftinefs, by unwholefome food, 


iby defponding thoughts, or by the effluvia 
coming i from bodies in a difeafed fate. : 
It communicates its contagion not only. to 


thofe who approach the places in which it 


is generated, and the human bodies from 


y 


which it flows; but alfo will remain long 
entangled in blankets, beds, and other fub- 


ftances which have been in conta with the 


 patient’s body; retaining its aGtivity, and 


capable of infeting others at a confiderable 


diftance of time, or at a confiderable diftance 


; éf place, if unhappily thofe contaminated - 


materials are carried toa diftance. 


x 2 “In 
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In this manner one perfon who is not 
him(elf infeed may infect another, the firft 
being lefs pr edifpofed | to the dHfeafe than the 
fecond, and carrying the infection in his 


clothes from one in the fever, to another a 


perfon in good health. 
Although the contagious statuses arif- 
ing from the living human body, are not 


perceived to act at a great diftance from 
their dire fource, or the fubftances with 


which they are imbued; yet it feems 
moft probable that they do not imme- 


diately lofe their virulency, but, after 


they are diffufed in the atmofphere, con= 


tinue in fome degree to a& in conjundion 
with the miafmata of martfhes, with heat,. 
obftructed perfpiration, and theother caufes, — 
in producing fevers; and according to the 4 
various proportions of thofe caufes, com- 3 
bined with the circumftances of feafon, — 


climate, and the conftitution of the patient, a 


the nature of the fever is determined. 


Having: 
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- Flaving pointed out what are confidered 
asthe moft common caufes of févers in 
- general; I fhall thortly hint what appears to 
be the moft probable fource of each parti- 
cular fpecies -of fever, according to the 
divifion adopted above. 

Other circumftancés may affift, or pofflibly 
on fome occafidns produce them; but in 
general it’ appears that the éfluvia’ of 
matihes is the caufe of intermittent fevers. 

Cold, of the inflammatory fever. 

The human miafmata, of the nervous 
fever. ar of 

And that the mixed fever is the produ& 
of all the three fources, ‘which as they hap= 
pen to be proportioned, incline it fometimes 
to the nature of the infammatory, fome-_ 
times’ to that’ of the nervous fever; and 
_ fromthe marth effluvia it derives ifs remit- 
_ ing tendéncy, with other features refembling 
fhe intermitting fever. ie) 

It would not be a difficult matter to fup~ 
port this conje€ture by plaufible reafoping 
, x3 and 
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and illuftration; but it is of little import- 
ance in itfelf, and of perfect indifference 


to me, whether it be believed or not. 


Whatever may be the general or parti- 
cular caufes of fevers, none of them a 
with fuch certainty at all times, as that 
fever muff follow, as often as the human 
conftitution is expofed to their influence. A | 
. For although experience proves, that 
fevers of an inflammatory nature prevail in 
cold weather, and thofe ofa remitting kind 
after heat and moifture; yet experience 
affords many exceptions to this general 
courfe, and fometimes affords examples of 
the reverie. | r 

We alfo fee people feized with fevers at 
feafons when no epidemic reigns, and when 
they have not been expofed to any of the — 
caufes which are confidered as the fources | 
of that diftemper. | oe 


2 
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_*>° And. we fee others preferve perfect health 
_ during the progrefs of the fevereft epide=_ 
| mics, and notwithftanding their being by 
: neceflity or imprudence much expofed to 
the infeCtion. 

Kor befides all the remote caufes of fever, 
there mutt alfo be a particular difpolition in 
the conititution of the individual, to favour 
the action of the morbific caufe, and render 
him’ fufceptible of ‘the difeafe, without 
which; however much he may be expofed 
to the other remote caufes, he will not, at 


| that particular time, be feized with it. 


 Perfons of a fanguine habit are certainly 
more fubject to inflammatory complaints 
than thofe who are lefs: plethoric : as the 
more delicate and weakly are found to be 
‘more liable to the nervous fever, than the 
: ‘hae and robutt. eit! ftrongly marked 
to enh Bifaed: but that important 
_ power in the conftitution, by which it is 
eomsaie see x 4 enabled 


5 
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enabled to reje&t fever at one time, and of 
which it feems deprived at another, has 
| q 


never been explained, 


Yet many chimerical fyftems intended 
to afcertain this, and demonftrate the im- 


mediate caufes of all fevers and all their dif 


ferences, have been received as fatisfaGorg ~ 


in different ages, being introduced by the 
influence of fome great name, and agree=- 
able to the prevailing philofophy « of the 
times. 

The different temperaments of the human 
body have been divided into the various — 
-claffes.of hot and cold, moift and dry; and 
from’ the proportions in which thofe were; 


were deduced, 


_ At one. period’ imagination fo entirely 
got the better of judgment, that. the eure; 
of particular organs was expected from cere 


\ 


va 
' 
ad 
re 
; 


A 

We 

es 
ah 


3 
. 


F 


tain fubftances, for no other, reafon;than ay — 


refemblance 


». 


mingled, the caufes and nature. of fevers; ~ 
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_yefemblance: between that fubflance and 
the organ difeafed. Thus euphrafia was 
‘recommended for complaints of the eyes; 
_ pulmonaria for thofe of the lungs, lemons — 
for thofe of the heart, afarum and fatyrion 
on account of other chimerical refem= 
ors 

- At another wetted all the phenomena of . 
| bers were explained by the predominancy 
_ of acid, or of alkali, in the conftitution; and 
ata different period nitre and fal.ammoniac 
having been obferved to refrigerate water, a 
_ fuppofed preponderency of one or both of 
_thefe was thought a fufficient explanation of 
the cold fits of fevers. If the fymptoms 
were very turbulent and ungovernable, | 
“their impetuofity was thought to be clearly 

accounted for by the deflagration faid to 
-refult from the combination of fulphureous’ 
and nitrous particles in the human body.— 
And when any conftituent part of the blood 
Or juices was fuppofed to prevail in undue 
| proportion, or any particular morbid hu~ 
I | -mour 
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mour fuppofed to exift, thofe enthinfidinsd 


feem to have been perfuaded it was in'their - 


power to precipitate, diftil, or fublimate 
them in the human body as they could any 


fubftance in .a-pot, an alembic, ora ‘tire 


of,arundeélsersecifs teste inwoded a0 


ion nea 

The chymical were followed by the me- J 
chanical phyfiologifts, who faw wedges and : 
darts in the animal fluids, with which they. 7 
exceedingly annoyed all their antagonifts, i 
and finally drove their predeceflors almoft : 


entirely from the {fchools of medicine. - 


_ Many ingenious and learned men adopted. 
the idea, that the operations of the animal. ~ 
ceconomy are to be accounted for on meni) 


chanical principles, and the caufes of dif-. 


eafes and operation of medicines, are to hesill 


explained by the laws of hydroftatics. ~ 


| There muft however be unfurmountable, | 


diffeulty j in applying the laws which govern 


paflive matter to living animals; and the. 
axioms 
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axioms: which are juft-when -applied to in- 
flexible pipes, will be found erroneous, and 
to lead into falfe calculations, when applied , 
to’ thole which: are ‘elaitic, * ‘and changing 
their capacity. every ‘inftant. 

“An obftacle of fomething of the fame | 
nitive: prevents, our forming conclufions 
Hat’ can be relied upon, concerning the efs 
FEOF feptic “anda antifeptic medicines on the 
living body, from the effea they are found 
to Have ¢ on dead animal ae att Ca een 


od ‘ i e +r an 
4 wr 


maw di ie 


The experience, of ages has proved, that 
the great and ultimate object of the art of 
medicine,—the power of curing difeajes, is 
‘more effeCtually.attained by diligently ob- 
ferving , the courte: and fymptoms of  dif- 
tempers, and the effeéts of the means ufed 
for their relief, than by the moft plaufible 
reafonings on their fuppofed nature and 
caufes, : Yet ee Teste has proved more at- 
: tractive to many ingenious men of the pro- 
feflion, and, for a reafon fufficiently obvious, 


os 


rohels ter . in 
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in a‘particular manner to fuch as are em 


ployed: in le€turing to resin 


oo 
» 
Wee 2 

: -. 


No fyftem was ever received with more 
univerfal approbation than that of Boer- i 
haave. ‘The acknowledged learning, in=— 
- genuity, and integrity .of that illuftrious 
profeflor, aided the plaufibility of his theory 
in producing convidtion.———The leading ; 
maxims of this fyftem is, that all local ins f 


flammation — depends on obftruétions: ab ‘ 
errore loci, as he terms it; that is, when | 
globules of blood gee by etaki, as it were, : 
into veffels whofe diameters ate too {mall to ; 
permit them to pafs ve 
That inflammatory fevers are owing to a 
vifcidity or lentor prevailing in the maafs of 
blood and fagnating i in the capillary veffels. 
When this is attended with a pirtidaiaem 4 
acrimony in the juices, whether: received | 
before the fever, or formed by the fever it> — 
felf, the difeafe he then ae to be of iy L 


putrid clafs. 
Such 
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‘Such is the foundation of the doftrine » 
taught for many years by Boerhaave at 
Leyden, in his time the moft celebrated 
{chool of medicine in the world; and by the 
means of this he endeavours to explain all 
the phenomena of fevers, and to account for 
the various terminations of inflammation 
in refolution, fuppuration, Bererens. Ot 
{chirrus. cia 
4 His audience heard him with implicit be- 
lief, and {pread his doétrine with all the zeal 
of conviction over Europe. 
- The ideas of Boerhaave acquired ad= 
ditional force and celebrity from the valuable 
: ‘commentaries and illuftrations of one of his 
-difciples, the Baron Van Swieten, a man” 
diftinguifhed by his learning and talents, 
and placed at the head of medicine in Ger- 
many, by the well-directed favour of the 
late Emprefs. 
_. So. that no theoretical fyftem of medicine 
"was ever introduced more advantageoully, 
yes ee was 
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. “was fapaciitd with greater abilities, | or Pros 


r om 


miféd to bé’more permanent. 4?) Gea 


“— 


oo 
Of late, however, it. has been ftrenus 
oully attacked, lofes ground daily on the 


continent of Europe,.and in this ‘andi 


feems to be almoft, if not entirely over= | 


turned. But from whatever caufe it pro+ : 


_cedtls, there indifputably does exift, during — 
the cold fit of a fever, a ftoppage of the ~ 
blood and fluids in the minute arteries and 4 
excretory veflels of the body, as appears : 
from the palenefs of the {kin and lips, dry- ' 
nefs of the {kin and mouth, and the drying | 
up even of iffues and ulcers. Thofe theres 
fore who reje& Boerhaave’s explanation by — 
a fuppofed vifcidity or thickening of the — 
fluids, were obliged to account for all thofe + 


fymptoms otherwife. , They accordingly 


affert, that the fault does not lie in the cirs ~ 


culating fluids, but in the extreme veflels, 


_ which we are told are fuddenly feized with 
fuch a conftri@ion as refutes all paflage to 


the 
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othe blood as effectually as if it were con- 
“verted into elue. 
_ They infift farther, that if this vifcidity 
were to be admitted, it muft be fuppofed to | 
_take place gradually, and of courfe would 
require confiderable time to be produced, » 
and would indicate its progrefs by fome un- 
-ealy feeling or complaint ; but the cold fit of 
"fevers often attacks at once without any 
| previous complaint, unlefs it is a fenfe of 
_weaknels a fhort time before. 
In their opinion, therefore, a fpafmodic 
-conftriction of the extreme veflels: accounts 
for all the phenomena of the cold fit much 
' more naturally, and is analogous to the effect 
‘of certain fudden affections of the mind, as 
-‘furprize and fear, which inftantly- produce 
the fame phenomena. | 
~ Befides, the lentor fuppofed, if it really 
took place in a liquor whofe free circulation 
is effential to life, would never fail to prove 
‘mortal; but as people daily recover from 


inflammatory 
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inflammatory difeafes, this circumftance 
alone is a proof that no univerfal lentor 
does take place in fuch difeafes. 7 
It is farther alleged, not only that there 
is no pofitive evidence of vifcidity, but that — 
there is reafon to believe that even at the 
beginning, as well as during the progrefs of 
inflammatory fevers, the blood is lefs vifcid 
than in perfeé&t health ; for it is natural to ~ 
think that a thin liquor, other circumftances © 
being equal, will coagulate more flowly — 
than a thick; and. as it is found, in fa@, — 
that the blood of people labouring under 
inflammatory diforders is longer in coagu-— 
lating when drawn out of the body, than ‘ 
that of people i in perfect health, thofe wha 
combat the notion of lentor prefume from 
thence that the blood of the former isthe thin- : 
ner of the two; and add, that the gluey bufl- 
 ¢oloured pellicle which forms itfelf on 
the furface of inflamed blood, and was 
confidered as an irrefragable proof of the 
3 morbid 
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DP aarbid vifcidity:1n auctiditia is no proof 
at all, this pellicle being nothing, elfe but; 
the natural coagulable lymph of the ‘blood 
left at the furface and forfaken by. the red. 
_ particles, which. the flow coagulation of 
“inflamed -blood.. permits. to fall to. the 
bottom. . 
‘ With regard to the theory of local in~ 
~flammation ab errore loci, or blood globules 
Getting into veflels which from the narrow 
Hl nefs of their diameters and conical form, 
Bihey cannot pafs, and which, it is faid, the 


~fucceeding fluid muft propel with  increaf- 


Wing ~ force, and produce the following 
4 fymptoms ; ; fwelling and rednefi, by the 
‘i ‘accumulation of blood in the minute veflels ; 
pain, by the diftention of thofe’ vellels ; beat, 
by the agitation. and rubbing of the glo- 
bales; and throbbing , by the beating of the 
Poptenciea artery ; 5 or in one word, eee 
dhflammation, dis : 


he Meta ca aS HCE 
= yY | All 
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| All this is without ceremony or circum- ) 
locution now denied; and it is farther — 
afferted, that when examined by a micro- 

{feope, the blood is feen to pafs through the 
arteries of an inflamed part with as much ‘ 
eafe and more rapidity than through thofe 
of a part not inflamed; and whether the t 
part be inflamed or not, that when a red f 
globule enters a veffel too {mall for its tranf= 
miffion, it is forced back by the contraction . 
of the veffel; for the force of the heart in © 
thofe minute and diftant arteries is fpent, : 
and has no effect, and the globule thus — 
thruft back enters fome larger anaftamofing : 
branch without occafioning any obftrudtion — 
or ftagnation. o 


. The ating fenfible refleGtions and prac- 
tical obfervations made, by Boerhaave, and — 
the judicious commentator on his works, ' 
will continue a permanent and ufeful : 
monument of their knowledge and induftry, © 
although the whole fabric of their theory, 
. fo 
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fo Jeng confidered as folid and Fab Aartial, 
 fhould Wwanih dh the bafelefs Se of 2 


Vi, t Ons 


4 We tfeed be the lefs aftonithed at finding 
the theory of Boerhaave in danger of being 


_ overfet, when we confider that one of the 


_ moftimportant and comprehenfive opinions 


of all medical antiquity, which originally 
came from Hippocrates himfelf, and like a 
| folid body falling from a vaft height, feemed 


tO acquire additional force as it defcended 


ye My °° ° ' ° 
_ through admiring ages, is now openly im- 


: ‘pugned, and its truth difputed. The opi- 


hon in queftion is, that a fever is nothing 


 elfe but an effort of Nature to expel fome : 


noxious matter from the conftitution; but 


before it can perform this, it is neceflary 
very often that this noxious matter fhould 


undergo cogtion. Codtion, in medical lan- 


Stee 


: ‘guage, is a term ufed to lignify the procels 


_ by which Nature attempts to operate fuch 
a ean: alteration i in this noxious matter as de- 


be eit prives 
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prives it of its pernicious qualities, or renders’ 
it, capable of being expelled through fome of 
the emundtories of the body. The noxious: 
matter however is fuppofed to be averie to this — 
Bas -and firugeles againft it with more ons 


els fuce ef , according to the virulency of the 


ond and the powers of the conftitution. 


In this ftru igele between the noxious matter 
and the conftitution the fever confifts. ‘When 


Na ature is ftr rong enough to perform. perfe& 


hae n and expulfion, health i is immediately 
Eabaveab . Ww hen Nature 1s “quite unequal to.4 


the tafk, fhe patient dies; w hen fhe per- 
forms it WE re te there is an abatement 
of the difeafe; but a new effort mutt be 
made after a fhort paufe, and this i is called | 


raph ing ito the fever. 


a ~h a oe 


of conviGion that in general i is cad ‘coms 


Os we. - 


» 


1 
me 


a ns a ees 


i 


i. 


i 


pelled by mathematical demonftration, or a 


‘given to the evidence’ of the ‘aa ; 


phyficians . were accuftomed’ to fpeak with _ 


PRE GES | burke | . as_ 


» 
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as much certainty ‘of the coGtion which 


takes place in a fever, as of that carried on 
in'their kitchens. 20 0 

But this is the age of freethihlinges sand 
fome dating fpirits treat the whole of this 
wenetable doctrine asa mere chimera. 
30. What can fevers, almoft inftantly pro- 
f° duced by cold or terror,” fay they, ‘have 
* to’ do with morbific matter ? 


'® The impreilion of cold, or an affe@tion 
Of the mind, are neither a noxious’ fab: 
$, flance coming from without, or generated 

“’ within the body. 


be 6 When a fever iat alarming iymptoms 


¥ “ S. removed by. the ‘critical diuicharee of 4 


an 
‘au ‘little blood from the nofe,’ w where is the 
Ta ea 
“ *-costion to tyo 4 Li 3d. ‘srinpi 
Me «<The blood difsharged bie in nothing 


wes “a far as can be perceived, from cata 


bss remains in the bodys 


ny ays 


j 


' a “ When. the crifis is by fweat, the fame 


‘he happens; nothing feemingly more mor- 


wor 13 4 oe 7 i “ bific, 
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“ bific, no difference whatever can be dif. 
** covered from that critical fweat, and the 


‘** fame evacuation on any lefs important 
** oceafion *; 7 

_“ ‘There are indeed difeafes,” continue 
they, “ of a different clafs, in which fever i 1s 
“ evidently the effe@ of a {pecific kind of 
“* morbific matter, received into the body, 
“ and where an irruption takes place in 
‘* confequence of the fever, which not only 
“ clears the conftitution of the noxious 


* Fevers are fometimes diftinguifhed by the nature of the 


noy.ous matter they are /uppo/ed to be ftruggling to throw 
out of the body; and the various qualities of this hypotheti- 
cal matter are defcribed with as much accuracy as if ithad 


been examined by a naturalift and analized by a chymift. 


_"The accuracy and minutenefs of thofe defcriptions are 
fometimes urged as proofs of the exiftence of the matter in 


difpute, and of the truth of the dogtrine that fevers are. 


efforts of Nature to throw it out of the body. Withou; 
entering into that .gueftion, the defcriptions of its quali- 
ties are reentainly no better proofs of its exiftence than the 


. 


records of the trials and condemnation of witches are — 


proofs that it once was the fafhion in this ifland for old 


“women to ride through the air on broomfticks, and to 
have perfonal communication with Satan; or than the 


ruins of the ancient temples are of the exiftence of Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, Venus, and all the deities of Greece. > .. 


ean ay: ** matter 
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_* matter introduced, but deprives it of the 
_ © power of ever again receiving it.” : 


Of this nature is the fmall-pox, the 
chicken-pox, the meafles, and fome other _ 
fpecific contagions of which the human 
body is fufceptible only once *.. 

But in thofe inftances it fometimes hap- | 
pens that the fever terminates before the 
matter is expelled, and the contagious 
matter which produces the difeafe is never 
altered in its nature, or rendered mild and 
innocent by coétion or otherwife, but is 
thrown out of the body, retaining all its 
original virulence and capable of infe@ting 
thoufands. | 


( 


The objectors above alluded to, make 
‘no {cruple therefore of afferting, that nothing 
‘that can with any propriety be called con- 


* Tt isvery fingular that it is the Suman body only that 
is fufceptible of. thefe particular contagious difeafes; the 
brute creation being entirely free from them as well as 
from. the venereal difeafe. 


Y 4 . coction 
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cogtion: of! morbific’ matter, ‘particularly if — 


e Ge oe ; ® 6 o 4 7 <> 
altering its nature be implied in that term, 


takes place.in.fevers; neither can any. fuch © 


thing happen i in the difeafes juft mentioned, +o 


‘fince the noxious matter which produces \ 


the difeafe is thrown out of the body as 


unconcotted and noxious as. when i it entered, 


It has been attempted to give fome idea. 
‘of the nature of concoétion, by comparing 
it to the procefs of digeftion, i in which the 
aioe inde OF food; after remaining | fome 
time in‘the ftomach, lofe their own peculiar 


natures, the finer parts being mingled and 


‘{ansformed into one uniform liquor - before’ a 


it enters the mafs of blood, andthe grofler 
_being expelled out of the body t. and dur- 
ing the procefs of gigeftion it is. obferved _ 
‘that there i is a difturbance and uneafinefs ; in 


fome degree like that occafioned by a fight’ | 


fever. But the analogy fails ‘in the’ moft — 


“effential point; for even admitting that 


morbific matter received or formed in mete 


body 
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Bory isthe caule of fever, there is Tio evil 
% ‘dence that’ any~“alteration! is” mide: upon” “tt 


si 
t 


Be by the proceis of concottion ; bat: nobed} 
wit queftion’ ‘that a friking™ one's made 


hea 


yt: my 
‘on food: BY digeltion. 7 A IOO OS Bees 
4 se; tor f. i ‘ * ‘ b y on “1 Peg ; Ty) 


So» (AMter all, thofe, who are the. moft ayerl 
? to the. anc! ient doGrine of. codicn fi teem to 


cd 


| 
a 


Mick, rather,, to, the. exprefion than to the 


meaning 3; for, while they deny, that, noxious 
—«Pagtter4 saan into, or formed within the 


4 body, is the proximate caufe of fever, and 


‘ 


“Hat Nature concoas this matter during the 
‘eot tnife-of the’ feveli, and éxpélé4¢, dr rendets 
ait innocent béfore ‘the “difeafe: téimillates 

“yeetliey! acktiowledge, what® comes pretty 
i nearly to the fame gins pia Sie allow of the 


_ Wis/medicattix’ ature? 26 OY avieeng2 ow 
‘ orl Let us. confider® for a. morsent! what then 
: es the fate’ of the controverfy:. bili OW0R 


>) °FRe‘old orthodox doétrine 48) that a fever 
' pot an effort of Nature to change or concoét 


- foe noxious! or morbid matter that isin 
Age a 8 ‘ the 
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- the conititution, fo as that it fhall either be 
rendered quite innocent or ORR out of 
the body. | | 
- ‘The new herefy-is, that there is no fuch — 
thing as coction of morbific matter, but that — 
as often as the body is injured, Nature — 
direétly excites fuch motions as are fuited to : 
remove the caufeof the injury, obviate its — 
bad effects, and reftore the conftitution to 
its wonted good health. ‘The difference be=- 
tween the two doctrines is not prodigious. | 


The fate of every theory hitherto in- : 
vented to explain the proximate caufe of : 
fevers, might, one would naturally think, ; 
deter from an attempt in which fo many i 
have failed ; yet fo partial are we to what 
we conceive to be our own. original ideas, > 
fo natural are fuch inveftigations to. the i 
active and inquifitive mind of man, and fo 
neceflary are difquifitions of this nature to . 
thofe whofe profeflion it is to lecture to 


medical ftudents, that. it is probable a new 
theory © 
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theory will always be founded on the ruins 
of the lat that is overfet. - 


The latelt secmapt of this kind was made 
by a perfon for whom I muft ever have the 
higheft efteem, from whom I received my 
earlieft medical inftruétions, and whofe 


character and abilities will give weight to. — 


every opinion he adopts.—The theory in | 
queftion is fhertly this :— Whether the re= 
mote caufes of fever be fear, cold, conta- 
gious miaf{mata, or whatever elfe; their firf | 
effect i is that of diminifhing the energy of 
| the brain, and thereby weakening all the 
functions, particularly the action of the ex 
treme vellels. ; 


a ‘Debility meen is the firft vihineen of a 
fever, and the caufé of the cold fit anda 
fpafmodic contraction of the extreme veflels, 
particularly’ thee ‘of the sas . 
to p attend ie. : 


It 
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“Tt! is not found ‘eafy° to’ explain how 
debility produces this fpafmodic contration, 


but it iS imputed, to. the vis megicatrix fF, 


turé,y of the law in the animal ceconomy is 


above mentioned, | iby, which motions are 


excited to,obviate, the. effeds, of any, thing } 
noxious. fo. the, conftitution and that the 


{pafm., oxifts,- appears . from, the foppreffion : 
of all EXCLOMONS and the ‘fhrinking of, the 


external parts during the ‘cold Rage. ; This 


proves an. indireé fimulus to ‘the fangui- 


get ey er 


derous fyftem, by throwing. the b blood back i 
yrith violence upon ‘the heart; and large ar rte 


rad 


frequent conn loomed eb hens incredfed action 2 


of the heart and arteries continues till it re= 


sores the, diminifhed energy,, cof the -brain, , 


ar aE ED 


ye 
ries, ¢ anid exciting t them to ‘flronger’ and more : 


Sees Rea 


extends this energy: to: the, extreme. vellel ls, 4 


overcomes. the. fpafm, , ateftores. their action 


wa he 


bti which {wedt breaks forth; the other,excr exces 


tories are alfo relaxed, and the fever.abates, ; 


~ 


it Such 
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_ Such (abridged and imperfeétly fketched) 
fs the doétrine of fever taught by Dr. Cul- 
den, a name which mutt give it weight, in- 
‘dependent of its intrinfic merit; which no 
doubt will appear ftill greater in the eyes of 
thofe who have the advantage of hearing 
from.the mouth, of that enlightened phyfi- 
‘cian, all the illuftrations, explanations, and 
proofs which his ingenuity and gins | 
ean ebicae in its heh | | | 
Ate af Pret: be 
Whether i it is in | danger of Alling, Sn 
itlofes thofe great props; and, whether it 
will be more or lefs permanent than its 
predeceflors’, is yet to be tried, hin 


» 
‘>: 
= 
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OF INFLAMMATORY FEVERS.) 9°” 

N treating of fevers in general, it was-re= & 
marked, that in thefe difeafes the human. 4 
body is liable to two morbid flates, with — 
very different fymptoms. : P 
In one, the heart and whole arterial Fyfe q 
tem is ftimulated to rapid and ftrong exer= 
tions, while the nervous fyftem feems lefg a 
direCtly affected. me ‘a 
In the other, the nervous fyftem is more 


immediately affected; there is a weaker ~ 
exertion of the heart and arteries, and more 
evident figns of general debility, = 


The difeafe at prefent under difeuftion is & 
accompanied with the fir of thefe ftates, 
: _ and 
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and with many of the fymptoms which at- 
tend localinflammation. From this laft cir- 


cumftance it derives the name inflammatory. 


_~ Some phyficians have afferted, that no in- 
flammatory fever can exift without local 
inflammation. ' 
This is faying, in other words, there is no 
fuch difeafe as an inflammatory fever; for 
when there evidently is a local infamma- 
; tion, the complaint is not called a fever, but 
derives a name from the part inflamed. 


_ But thofe who affert, that as often as the 

fymptoms of this fever appear, there muft 
_bea particular inflammation of fome part 
of the body, acknowledge at the fame time, 
_ that they cannot always tell where that par- 
ticular inflammation is, becaufe it may be 
in fome internal, indolent, or infenfible 


_ part, and confequently is neither to be feen 
nor felt. | 


eae’. 


T do 


4S c 
- ‘ eae. 
a 

& en 

e - 
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i 
_1 do not. know. whether this. manner ee 
dealcigtist will be thought convincing, but it, 


ceriainly is convenient, . bis ae 


If along with the fymptoms of fever, any: | 
particular part of the bedy.is found in am 


m , 


Sete PS 3 


inflamed fiate, thofe who. {fupport the opie 
nion in queition, tell you, this is exaly: 


what they. expeéted, and knew from»: the ¥ 


heginningyto-be the cale: ona alam a | 


_ And if you, carry. them to.a patient ili 
has: all the fymptoms of this fever, and yet, 
710 partial inflammation appears, they then 

tell you they are very for: iry you cannot fee, 
nor the patient feel the particular, Part 


where the inflammation iss but they. are 
fare, from the fymptoms, there muft of nes 


cethty be fome particular part t inflamed; that 


this was ail they ever. aff erted, for. “they | 


never had undertaken to: make you fee, or 


the patient feel more acutely than ufual. i iy, 


On fuch nachiane thofe gentlemen feem ! 


to forget, that however indolent and infen= 


fible certain parts of the human body may 
ont be 


i 
~ 
Whe 
Hy 
A Ris 
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. be in anatural” fiate, irifagh mati: never 
fails-to roufe and render them fenfible : and 
_ although this were not the cafe, ftill the feat 
_. of inflanimation would probably be dif 
» eovefed by opéning the body after death; 
| but there aré many inftances of people dy= 
ing of inflammatory fevérs,. whofe bodies 
have been examined and difle@ted by aca 
curate anatomilts; and no appearance of 
docal inflammation found. | 

When fevers therefore difplay every ins 
flammatory fymptom, while no part of the 
_ body can be perceived to be particularly af» 
_ fected, it feems highly reafonable to believe, 
that the fever is not fupported by any par- 
- tial inflammation, but is diffufed over the 
whole fyftems 


Inflammatory fevers oecur at any feafon 
_ of the, year, and in any kind of weather 
| but they aré moft likely to be produced af- 
: ter a fudden change from mild weather to . 
froft, or on a change of the wind from any 
other quarter to the north or north-eaft. 


a ae i he 


” 
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The fame fudden changes are undoubt- 
edly often followed by catarrhs, by the cy- 


nanche tonfillaris, or inflammation of the 


tonfils, by pleurifies, and other difeafes of 


local inflammation; all which complaints 


have many fymptoms in common with this 


fever, but are each of them diftinguifhed by 


_ peculiar fymptoms. The pleurify, for ex- 


ample, occafions coughing and painful re= 
fpiration, the fore throat, difficult deglu- 


tition, and fo on. 


- When partial inflammation is not very 


confiderable, or affeCling an organ of great 
delicacy and importance, the ation of the 
heart is not much augmented, and of courfe 


the feverifh fymptoms are but moderate, 


although there feems to be a great impetus 
of blood in the veffels of the inflamed part. 


But when the topical inflammation affects | 


a vital organ, as the lungs; or when the, — 


inflammation is violent and extenfive in 


any part of the body, the heart itfelf 1s then | 


{timulated to rapid and ftrong exertions, . 


and 


St ates 
as 
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and the whole mafs of blood difplays the 


fame appearance as in the inflammatory 


fever. 


After a perfon has been attacked with 


the ufual fymptoms of the imflammatory 
fever, if he fuddenly perceives a throbbing 


pain in a particular part, it is an indication 


_that the difeafe is not what is ftriGly called 


an inflammatory fever, but a local inflam- 
mation. Whether that is to be confidered | 
as a fortunate or unfortunate circumftance, 
depends on the nature of the part that now 
{feems peculiarly affected. 


If there is an uncommon clamminefs of 


the mouth and throat, with a fharp pain 
darting through one or both ears in fwal- 


lowing, the difeafe will turn out an inflam- 


matory fore throat, and probably a fup- 
puration of the tonfils will take place. Soon 


after the fame feverifh fymptoms, if there 


comes a frequent dry cough, with opprefied 


breathing, and pain in one fide, a pneumo- 


| nic inflammation } is threatened. 


lL, 2 ‘The 


At 8 
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The firft cafe might be reckoned a fafe, 


the fecond a dangerous exchange for an in= 


flammatory fever. ° ose 


Fevers entirely of an inflammatory na- 


ture are, I imagine, not very frequent any 


where ; certainly thofe of a mixed kind are 
moft common in this ifland. Even thofe 


which begin with every fymptom of in- 7 
flammation, and continue for fome time 


with the fame indications when prolonged 
beyond the ufual term, that is, beyond the 
fecond week, without a favourable crifis, 
then difcover fymptoms which are con- 


fidered as belonging more properly to the 


nervous fever; this circumftance fometimes an 


"gives rife to difputes of {mall importance in 


themfelves, but which have been attended: 


with “ga Sane confequences. 


A phylician called em beginning of a 


complaint, is afked what is the patient’s 
difeafe; perhaps -he anfwers, an infamma- 


* “tory 
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iN we fever: Another called towards the 
end, when ftupor and fubfultus tendinum 
have taken’ place, being afked* the fame 
queftion, may very probably call the dif- 
eafe a nervous fever. . They are both in 
the right ; yet an impreffion is left on the 
minds of the patient’ § relations, that one or 


- other aut have been j in. the wrong. 


Names can have no apie on-a judi- 
cious and experienced practitioner, . who 
carefully examines {fymptoms, weighs every 
concomitant circumftance, and. forms. his 
-treatment accordingly. But there are prac- 
titioners who pay more regard to the name 


than to any. other circumftance of the dif. 


 eafe: Only be fo obliging as to furnith them 


‘with that, amd it is all the information they 
| require; let it be inflammatory fever, ner- 
vous fever, he€tic fever; be what it will, 
they confult the laft new practice of phy fic, 
and give you a prefcription diredlly. 


Le 4 knew 
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I. knew an inftance of a phyfician who: 
_ was called at the commencement of a fever,, 
which he .diftinguifhed ‘by a’ name appli-* 
cable to the fymptoms which at that period ; 
of the difeafe were predominant, and he 


prefcribed accordingly; but not having it in» 


his power to continue his attendance when 


the fever had changed its nature, the patient 
was put under the care of fucha practitioner | 
as has been defcribed above ; who, among 
other circumftances, being informed by the 
attendants of the name by which his prede- 
ceffor, a man of fome authority in the pro- 
féffion, had diftinguifhed the difeafe, over- 
looking the alteration which had fince taken 


place, this fagacious Doctor fixed his atten- 


tion upon the name only; and (as the firft 
phyfician exprefled himfelf in narrating the i 
- ftory) having confulted his oracle, had a ia 


near killed the. patient by APETV good | 
prefcriptions, 2 


i leave 
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 Tleave it tothofe who have had the greateft 
é6pportunities, to declare, whether they have 
not in the courfe of their experience met 
with cafes exceedingly fimilar to this. 


“Tt was hinted in the preceding chapter, 
that there was good reafon to believe that 
the true inflammatory fever takes place in- 
dependent of marfh or human miafmata.; 
for when ¢hey co-operate, the fever is of a 
mixed nature, difplaying at once fymptoms 
of inflammation, of nervous debility, and 
greater tendency to remiffion than is ufual 
in inflammatory fevers; and what renders 
this more probable is, that intermittent 
and malignant fevers, which we have fuch 

 ftrong reafon to be convinced proceed from. 

- thefe caufes, generally happen in fpite of all 
the care againtft cold and all the attention to 
x 2 


him do as he pleafes, if he lives in the neigh- 


en which the patient can take. Let 
bourhood of fens and marfhes, he will 


probably be feized with an ague; and let a 
4 4 perfon 


Pi 
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perfon be as guarded as pofible in: other | 


refpects, if.he has any perfonal intercourfe, 


with people in malignant fevers, he will.be 
in great’ danger of catching one alfo; and — 
very poflibly the difeafe may come, in the — 


one or the other cafe, when it is leat ex- 
pected, Whereas the inflammatory fever, 


although more apt ta- come at one feafon 4 


‘than another, when people are unguarded, 
yet feldom or ever, in any feafon, attacks’ 


thofe who avoid exceffes in exercife and. 4 


regimen, and "are careful not to catch cold. ~ 


So far from appearing when leaft expected, 


we generally know and can point out fome 


particular piece of imprudence or inatten= 


tion, to which’the inflammatory fever may 


reafonably be imputed. But if it is obfti- 


nately infifted upon that thefe miafmata. 


muft have a fhare in this fever, we h 


enly fay, that when there is the ftrongelt ° 


reafon to conclude that fuch miafmata do 


ad in conjunction with cold, the effedt is 


generally different ; ‘but, as was obferved: 
rn on 
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gaia former occafion, it isdifficult to prove: 
that am invifible-fubftance: is: not prefent:;; 
“however, according to Celfus;- has latens 
 tium rerum conjecturas ad'rém om per- 
* tinere, quia non interfit, quid morbum 
 faciat, fed quid tollat.’” in! 
> "Fhe youthful, the fanguine, and the 
aétive are moft liable’ to this difeafe. The 
{ame elegant writer probably alludes to this 
when he fays, Si plenior aliquis, et {pe- 
 ciofior, et coloratior factus eft, fulpetta 
* ‘habere bona fua debet.” 

~ One reafon for young and adtive people 
being more liable to this fever than perfons 
of more advanced age and lefg activity, no 
doubt is, becaufe the former are more prone, 
from imprudence and love’ of bodily exer- 
“tions, to expofe themfelves to the fituations 


that bring it on. 

_ It generally invades fuddenly with a 
| {trong cold fit, followed by thofe fymptoms 
which mark vigorous -contradtions of the 
| hegrt, 


\ 
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heart,’ a ftrong, rapid, full, and equal pulfe, — 


exceffive heat, a remarkable diminution 
of alll the fecretionss. evinced by. a dry-! 


nefs of the fkin, tongue, jthroat, nofe, and’ 


bowels, gveat thirft, lofs: of appetite, with’ 
impairment of the {melling ‘and tafte; 


- the urine of achigh red colour, {canty, and 


evacuated with heat; the face fulland florid, © ‘ 
with a rednefs of the eyes and averfion to ~ 


light ;. pam and confufion of the head; 


quick refpiration, - and fometimes a dry, 
cough ; yet the patient does not difplay, — 
much alarm about his own fituation, nor . 
that dejection. of spirits which attends the. ui 


nervous fever. 


When he feems juft-ready to fall aflceal a 


or has actually begun to fleep, he is apt tovem 


awake with a fudden ftarting. This fymp-._ 
tom is alfo common in the eruptive fever 


of the {mall-pox. 
The abatements or remiffions are not 


very evident, and always fhort when they 


ge 
When 


; 


A 


} 
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» When this fever is very violent, and the 
fymptoms not relieved in fome degree by 
evacuations at the beginning, a high deli-. 
tium enfues, the patient cannot be kept 
without difficulty in his bed, the pain and, 
confufion in the head rifes to’ frenzy, and. 
he is fometimes hurried off on the fifth or — 
fixth day. 


The nervous fever generally is of longer 
duration than the inflammatory; yet in 
fome very malignant cafes. of the former, 
the patient is alfo carried off with fymptoms 
of high delirium before the feventh day. 


What diftinguithes the two in fuch violent 
cafes is, that in the inflammatory the pulfe 
is vigorous almoft until the laft, and the: 
patient himfelf difplays great bodily ftrength 
in his firuggling; whereas in the nervous 
the pulfe is contraéted and fmall, and 
although the patient is exceeding reftlefs, | 
and ftruggles alfo to get out of bed, yet his. 

efforts are eafily controuled, | | 
| ; But 


o ; 
‘." 
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 But’the moft frequent termination of this is 
fever is about the feventh, or before 1 r 
end ofthe ninth day, and’ always before: ap 
‘that of the fourteenthcor fifteenth; for’ 
when prolonged after! that time it total 


changes itscharacter, the phlogiftic diathe is) : 
ig gone, it is no- longer ‘an: inflammatory’ 
fever. The fame fymptoms which. velingl 
to. the nervous’ fever. then, appear, and) re= | : 


quire the fame treatment. 4 


= 


~The obvious ‘thatcadoas of cure in, this 
difeafe are, to abate the violent a@ion. of 
the heart, which gives rife to all sietlbitichll 
fymptoms,: rand, relax, the conftriation: of 

- the vellels on the furface of the bedy, which i 
feems to fupport and ageravate them, onlay - ; 


" Nothing has been difeovered fi nce i 
earlieft medical records, which fo effeatualll rt ‘ 
gives relief in all difeafes where the bloox ‘ 
is too impetuoully propelled, as diminithin : | 
its quantity. Th doing this however, great ; 
attention mult be paid to the degree of 


si violence 4 


re By 
rr , af 
¢ a : . 
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Beiolenes of the ‘difeafe, the fex, age, and 
ppantication: of the:patients.: 2 


~ Froma ftrong man of a fanguine ‘habit it 


Spiay be expedient to take a: pound of blood 
“atonce, and to repeat the operation, if the 
-wiolence continues, in the fame or in dimi+ 
-nithed quantity, a fecond or third time, at 
the diftance of eighteen or twenty-four 
“hours. 


ii 


a 
bi 


4 In plethoric patients the pulfe becomes 
“Bleeding than it was before, by reftoring 
“that degree of elafticity to the arteries which 

i was impaired by too great fulnefs. The 

i Pina of oppreflion of the pulfe which pro- 


i ceeds from plenitude, can ealily be diftin- 


pees by practitioners of attention and ex- 
' perience from that ,o¢cafioned by weak- 
- nefs. 

As this is the “aa important thing that 
an be done in a pure inflammatory fever, 
okt ought to be done at the beginning ; for 
: 3 ‘Tee after 


z + fometimes more free and even ftronger after 


2 


i 
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after the third and fourth day it is thought — 
not fo proper, and is certainly not fo effecs — 
tual. If however the inflammatory fymp- 
toms continue with unabated violence, and r 
if from the headach or oppreffive. brent 
the brain or breaft feem particularly threat= i 
ened, thofe circumftances plead more 4 
{trongly for this evacuation at any period of a 
the difeafe, than the hypothetical notion of 


interrupting coction, or any other confider- + 
vation, can do againft it. Mole 
It may be thought fuperfluous to add, ie 
that in cafe the firft bleeding diminithes the 
ftrength and fulnefs of the pulfe, ae of 
courfe, the violence of the other fymptoms, 4 
a fecond bleeding; and fll more a third, 
would be improper; and even although the 
pulfe fhould afterwards feem to return to 
its former ftate, the operation ought to be 
prefcribed with more caution, and if pre- > 
fcribed, performed with more moderation. 
than if the firft bleeding had made no eviderit 
‘change ; for what has happened is a proof 
| that 
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“that the inflammatory diathefis: is-not- fo 
“ ebftinate, nor is there fo great a probabi~ 
‘lity that it will, continue throughout. the 
_difeafe as there was before that change 
happened. 


“Thave had frequent occafion to obferve, 


el the early part of my life, that in hofpitals, 


repeated bleedings are feldomer requifite 
than elfewhere; for the effluvia of a num- 
_ ber of fick has a conftant tendency to debi- 


4 litate, and effec& that change which is called 


_s 


" putrefcent, however vigorous the patient’s 


mC conftitution is, and however inflammatory 


the difeafe for which he was brought into 
4 the hofpital may be. 

. In fevers of the latter kind the heat is 
“imputed to an augmentation of the intefline, 

not of the progrefive motion of the blood; 


_and therefore diminifhing its quantity 1s not 


| thought a means of abating it; but, with- 


ont confidering at prefent whether that 


conjecture is. well founded Or not, expe- 


rience 


the 
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rience proves that bleeding, which is. indie ie 
penfable at the beginning of the inflame _ 


aameet fever, does harm in the nervous. — 4) « 
On weighing the circumftances that ni i 
determine the propriety or impropriety | of j 
_ repeated bleedings, the nature of the difeafes 
which prevail: at the time ought to have : | 
confiderable weight. _ 
A perfon of aftrong plethoric habit thay, J 
in confequence of expofing himfelf to cold ; 
after being heated with violent exercile, or 
of fome other piece of imptudence, be feized 
with every fymptom of an inflammatory 5 
fever, at a time when putrid difeafes are 
epidemic. In this cafe it may be highly 1 =a i 
- quifite that he fhould lofe fome blood ; but 
‘tn. prudence. he ought to lofe lefs than if. 
inflammatory complaints were at that “<7 


vee 
ia 
w 


‘the reigning difeafes. 

. For although the violent caufe which | 
brought on the difeafe has force to overs 
come every thing which oppofes it ‘in ” 


ftamping the character of the fever, yet 
the 


een 
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5 
| tite ‘qualities and difpofition PS ate 
' {phere will afterwards gradually operate in 
p changing its nature to that of the ae 
ing epidemics. 4: ¥ 
| a yi ;, | + 
As a vifcid feum of a whitifh or buff 
Ps. S cslbur: is generally obferved to form on the - 
blood as it cools, foon after being drawn 
; out of the body, in all inflammatory difeafes, 
this buff was fuppofed to point out the 
py ceeres of inflammation, and was confidered 
; as a ftrong proof that inflammation in ge- 
| _neral Brpasaded from a vifcidity or lentor in 
the blood. | ! 
_. But this phenomenon being now ac- 
i counted for ina different and more {fatif- 
| fa&tory manner, can no longer give any aid 
i. to the hypothefis it was formerly brought 
y g fupport; yet although it cannot now 
be allowed to arife from vifcidity in the 
blood, it is fill a proof that inflammatory 
te Be difeates do. produce fuch a change in this 
~ fiuid as determines its conftituent parts to 
Aa arrange 
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arrange themfelves and fettle in a different 
manner from what they do in perfe& 


health and in other difeafes; and as this 


propenfity in the blood feems to increafe 
with thofe inflammatory complaints, the 
thicknefs of this buff, in many cafes, may 
ftill be confidered as an index, though but 
an uncertain one, of the degree of inflam- 
mation. | 

What renders it full more uncertain is, 
- that it depends in fome degree on the rapi- 
dity or flownefs with which the blood flows 
from the vein. When it rufhes in a free 
ftream without touching the arm, the fixie 
blood will fhew a greater thicknefs of buff, 
than if it falls languidly, drop by opto 
the arm. 

And alfo becaufe the blood of preg- 
nant women, though otherwife in perfect 
health, fhews: the fame kind of buff on the 
furface as that of people in fevers, pleurifies, 
and other inflammatory difeafes ; and fome- 


times this fizy pellicle is found on “the 
blood 
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blood of patients even in the nervous fever. 


* 


But when the inflammatory diathefis pre- 
vails ftrongly, the cruft upon the furface,is 
generally found to adhere more tenacioufly 


to the craflamentum beneath, than when 


the inflammatory difpofition is weaker, or 


when the oppofite diathefis prevails; and 


in the latter cafe, what cruft there is, does 


_ not appear of fuch a decided buff colour, but 


_ feems rather of a greenifh colour, owing | 


to the craflamentum fhining through it 
becaufe of its thinnefs. | 


After diminifhing the quantity of blood, 


_ what has the moft immediate tendency to 


give relief in this difeafe, is to cleanfe the 


inteftinal canal. Clyfters alone are not 


fufficient for this purpofe, as they often do 


mo more than empty the rectum, leaving 


much impure matter in the higher bowels. 


It is therefore highly expedient foon 
after bleeding, to give fuch a purgative as 


‘im efleCtually empty the whole courfe of 


Aaa the 
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canal, and:at once remove the irritatidn of 4 
indurated faeces and:pent-ttip humours, pre= y: 
vent acrimonious abforptions, drain the 
arteries and other vefféls which pour their | 
excretions into the cavity of the inteftines, 

and -by, this evacuation weaken. the too | 
Violent contractions of the heart and impe- 
—tuofity of the circulation ; in) other words; 


abate. the fever. 


ay Lhe. poe heresies fem anfeagial 
all thofe intentions are-thofe whofe cooling 
and deobftruent nature enables them to a 
wath © “away. ‘the cofitents of the bowels 4 ’ 
effe€tually; without occafioning gripings, ee 
otherwile ftimulating the fyftem. The 
materia medica furnifhes an ample variety 


of fuch. “What in my opinion is equal tea 
_ not fuperior to: any other, is-a folution of © 
fal catharticus glauberi, or fal roped 
in water, or in a decogtion of tamatinds : 
to thofe: whofe ftomachs cannot béar the 
falint..purgative given) alone}, .the. milder 
ant 4 ee ae ae vegetable — 
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; vegetable putgatives, of which rhubarb and 
{ena are the beft, may be given either alone, 
or combined with fal. polychreftus, «cremor 
ate or tartarum ae i 
es Wid) sree 
; emptied. es a aroun Tene at the beginning, 
- emollient | clyfters, adminiftered at. proper 
: intervals, will be fufficient to prevent 
: coftivenefs through the courle of the difeafe. 
| They are alfo Rippofed to Lihenai rine, 
‘and to act as famentations. ube, 
“Momits can feldom be proper in’ this 
; fever ; 5 let us recolle&t the ‘fymptoms, ‘ ‘a 
hard, full, and impetuots pulfe, “burning 
heat, a fwelled glowing face, the veflels 
: of “the eyes turgid with ‘red’ blood § 
| in fuch a flate of the “body, © when the 
: veflels fern ready ‘of themfelves to burft 
Swith “plenitude anid ‘rapid citculation, to 
excite. the violent’ exertion of vomiting 
might be highly dangerous», Antimonials, 
: alia giveninfuch fmall, dofes as do 
Sas Aa 3 not 


a 
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not occafion vomiting, are often of great 
fervice, by promoting per{piration, and gently 
moving the bowels, fo as to render other 
laxatives unneceflary. In this way they 
very often contribute to abate the force of, or — 
entirely to throw off the fever ; and none 
operate more gently | ‘and more effectually 
than Dr. James's powder given in {mall 


dofes. 


As the moft diftinguithing Seat eres of ie 

fever feem to depend on the violent ation 
of the vafcular fyftem, whatever contributes 

to flimulate muft do harm. | The im- 2 
preflions made by noife, tieht: external 
heat, and thirft, are all of this kind. In 
preventing and removing them. we follow ; 
the impulfe of nature, ‘which inclines thelg 
patient to », Allneley to darknefs, to a cool | 


Bonga 


The exclufion of light wid. of adie was 
always confidered as expedient) in fevers ;_ 
ces pale s A but 


~ > 
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but it is only a late practice in this ifland to 
indulge the patient in breathing a cool air, 
and in being freed from an oppreflive load 
‘of bed-clothes. Yet this is fo obvious and 


fo natural a way of giving relief to thofe 
who fuffer from heat, that nothing could 


have prevented its being univerfally adopted, 
_ but-fome deeply-rooted prejudice or erro- 


neous, theory refpeting the nature of fever, 
and the neceflity of forcing fweats. That 


 thefe opinions were not founded on fair 
_ experience is now evident, from the com- 


fort and benefit found to flow from allow- 


ing the patient’s bed-cliamber to be fre- 


: quently refrefhed with ftrean\s of cool air, 
by fprinkling it with vinegar, by keeping 
“it always unencumbered with the perfons 


and unheated by the refpiration of too 


_ many people, and by relieving his body 
from oppreflive covering. 


It is of fervice alfort to wath the hands and 


face of the patient from time to time with 


OP ee i tepid 
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tepid water and vinegar,- which may be 


done more conveniently in a fitting than in 
a horizontal pofture. To be feated-in an 


eafy chair for a confiderable part of the day, 


inftead of laying in bed, is peculiarly proper 


when the head is much affected, and a de- 


lirium is threatened; becaufe, in an erect © 


pofture, the. blood moving contrary to its 

own gravity, its motion is retarded, and its 

impulfe upon the brain diminithed. 
Shaving the head, wafhing it frequently 


with vinegar, and keeping it thinly covered, 


are always refrefhing, and fometimes give 


confiderable relief, 


- Befides abating the uneafy and irritating b 
fenfation of thirft, indulging the patient to 4 


CF ee oe ae ay 
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the height of his defire in proper drinks is a 


alfo of fervice, by diluting and cooling the 
overheated blood and juices. | 
Thefe drinks fhould be varied'and danke 


to the varying tafte of the patient; pure 2 


water, barley water, feltzer water, lemonade, 
9 y¥ 3 tery ee 
? _ imperial, 
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-4mperial, rennet, orange, lemon, or forrel 
_wheys, rafberry or currant jelly diffolved in 
-.water, apple tea, balm tea acidulated with 
lemon juice, and other combinations, may 
i be given with propriety; and he fhould 
not only be allowed but even ‘prompted to 
drink them in confiderable' quantities ; for 
_ thofe cooling and mild fubacid drinks not 
~ only quench and dilute, but alfo afford ma- 
: terials for free perfpiration, and contribute 
to remove the confttiGion of the vellels. 
The manner in which they contribute to 
| this is difputed. Some think it is by di/a- 
‘tation, as the liquors pafs through the excre- 
tories of the veffels; but to this it is ob- 
jefted, “ that the obftru@ion mutt have al- 
p « ready been removed before they can 
“ pafs;”—to which thofe who fupport the 
idea of dilatation reply, “that the contraction 
“ is never fo great as to prevent perfpira. 
: tion altogether, but only to diminifh it : 

* that thin diluting liquors received into 
* the blood, tend, in the courfe of circula~ 
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_ © tion, to the extreme veffels, and by an uni~ 
“ form and gentle preffure, fwell the larger _ 
** veflels, and fo gradually dilate and remove — 
“€ the contraction of the {maller.” — : 


This mechanical method feems impro- : 
bable to others, who explain the effect of 4 
the liquors in tending to remove the fpafm, ; 
by the fympathy and conneétion between 
the ftomach and {kin, which they fupport 
by various illuftrations ; this in particular; ; 
*« A draught of cold water,” fay they, “is — 
“ often a pleafant and effectual means of | 
producing {weat ; and it has that effet 
“ long before it can be fuppofed to have © 
“ entered the circulation, and have been r 


“© determined to the fkin.” | 


The material thing to know is, that thofe 
cooling drinks do certainly promote perfpi- 
ration, and abate the fever; the means by. 
which they do it, if lefs certain, are alfo lefs 

important. : Bp 
: The 
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---The ‘tepid bath has’ often been’ recom- 
| Piierilea | in this fever, upon the fuppofition 
that’ it muft be of fetvice in promoting the 
; relaxation of the veffels: on the - furface, 
which feems.fo much, required; -and. when, 
on + account of the difficulty of moving the 
patient, the entire bath cannot be ufed, 
_fteeping and fomenting the legs, thighs, and 
belly, with flannel cloths wrung after being: 
dipped in warm water, or applying large 
bladders filled with warm water to the pa- 
tient’s body, have been recommended as 
fubftitutes to the bath: But the pulfe is fo 
vehement, and the {kin fo hot in this fever, 
that any additional heat feems dreadful to 
the patient; and it is:almoft impoffible to 
ufe the bath or thefe fomentations, without 
doing more harm, by fatiguing and heating 
the patient, and ftimulating the heart to 
more rapid contractions; than fervice, by 
the relaxation. they are expected to oa 
duce. 


ee 


Keeping 
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Keeping the patient’s body lightly céver- 
ed, and admitting acoolftream of freth air . 
_ to pafs from time to time through the bed= 
chamber, is a more ‘probable means ‘of 
abating the violece of the fever than fuch 
fomentations, whofe inconveniencies are ins 
ftantaneous, and’ whofe benefit is Unéertain, | 


With regard to diet very little needs be 
faid ; Nature herfelf generally. takes care 
that no error fhall be committed during the _ 
-continuanee of this difeafe in that article; 
even when injudicioufly urged, the patient’ 
feldom is pérfuaded to fwallow any thing 
but drink: If by accident he fhould have 
an inclination for fomething -more, folid, ; 
panado, roafted apple, a. few. grapes, . or 
fome other. mild ripe fruit, 4s, all that ft fhoult 
be allowed. | 3 


ye aaaes i Sila 
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“Che. moft important, relief ‘that tet can : 
afford in this fever, proceeds undoubtedly 
from the evacuations of bleeding and pur- 


ging | 
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‘ging at the beginning, the.continued ufe of 
cooling diluting drinks, with antimonial 
alteratives; all the good effe&s expected 
from thefe however, will be promoted by 
‘the aperient, quenching, refrigerating, and 
diaphoretic qualities of fome of the neutral 
alts, particularly of nitre; as much of this 
falt therefore as is thought requifite, may be 
diffolved in the patient’s drinks. 
3 One inconvenience fometimes attends the 
ule of thismedicinein due quantities, which is 
ts fitting uneafy on the ftomach. Thiseffec - 
; will be prevented in fome conftitutions, by - 
combining the nitre with the faline draughts 
of Riverius, inftead of mixing it with the 
“<paal sdrinks; fifteen or twenty grains of 
“the former may be added to each of the 
paticr, and given every four or every fix 
‘hours: But if the nitre ftill feems to give 
auneafinefs, Riverius’s draught, which is 
equally agreeable to the tafte and ftomach, 
may be given alone, and repeated every two 
or three hours. 


This 
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This fever fometimes is entirely carried. | 
off by a fmall hemorrhage at the nofe, and’ 
often yields to the evacuations ufed at the 
beginning; if neither happen, but yet the — 
fymptoms feem confiderably checked, and 
their violence ‘abated, in all probability a — 
favourable crifis by {weat may be looked for - 
about the end of the firft week; but whe- 
ther it fhould take place then, or at fome 
future period, the following fymptoms an= 
nounce the abatement of the fever: The 
pulfe becoming fofter and flower, the head- 
ach and thirft abating, the urine increafing 
in quantity, and moifture returning to the 
nofe and mouth. Soon after thefe flatter= 
ing appearances an univerfal fweat breaks — 
forth, the urine depolits a light. reddifh or : 
a white fediment, the patient gets fome re~ 
frefhing fleep, and the pulfe becomes mo- 
derate, the fever is gone, and the patient | 
requires nothing but a gradual return to 
nourihing diet to reftore his former health. — 


7 
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ihe 
THE REMITTENT OR MIXED FEVER. 


PAVING endeavoured to defcribe the 
fymptoms, and detail the method of 
cure in what is, f{tridtly fpeaking, called the 
inflammatory fever, before I proceed to 
that in which the fymptoms are of a nature 
dire&tly oppofite, I hall give the beft idea 
Ian of a fever much more common than 
either, in which the fymptoms which pro- 
‘Ieeed from an over-violent action of the 
heart, are blended with thofe which feem 
to proceed from marfh or human miafmata, 
and which indicate a direét affeGtion of the 

_ brain and nerves. 
One reafon for preferring this order is, 
that when the diathefis which reigns during 
the 


i: ‘ 
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the former, and which appears at the: be= | 
ginning of this mixed fever, is fubdued by “ : 


the continuation of either difeafe, they then | 
entirely affame the fame fymptoms and ap- 
pearance which occur-in the nervous fever, 
and are to be treated in the fame manner. 
In enumerating the remote caufes of 
fevers, a ftoppage of the perfpiration by ex-— 
pofingthe body to c old, was affigned as the 
-ufual caufe. of. the inflammatory fever, and 
this not from any. reafqning 2 priori om the 
nature of cold, or the probable effeéts it 
might produce by fhutting up the perfpiray 
ble matter or otherwife, but merely. becaufe 
we fee that inflammatory difeafes of various : 
kinds, and fevers in ‘particular, often occur | 
after the body has been fo expofed, and } 


when we know of no other calle: to (proe 
j * be 2 


Car a | 
on NR 
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In lke manner -we conclude, that the 


duce them. 


vapour ariling from flagnating water and 
putrefying 
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-putrefying vegetable and animal fubftances, 
_ being abforbed by or applied to the human 
_ body, produces intermittents; but we form 
this conclufion from no philofophical deduc- 
tion drawn from an inveftigation of the 
Nature of the vapour, but fimply becaufe 
_-intermittents are moft frequent in low and 
: marfhy countries, where this vapour moft 
_ abounds. 
And having ear Ai a fill more 
: Sitti fever often arifesin places where 
_imen are greatly crowded together, we infer 
‘that the effluvia or miafmata of the human 
ibady produce the nervous malignant fever, 


But although no wade genius or ine 

" yeltigation would difcover, @ friori, that 
| cold produces inflammatory fevers, the vas 
“pour of marfhes intermittents, or the human 

_miafmata nervous fevers; yet when we 
have fo much reafon to think that this is 
teally the cafe, a very moderate capacity 

would fufpe& that thofe caufes afting in 

ae Bb conjunction, 


‘, 
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conjunion, would produce a difeafe coms — 
plicated with the fymptoms of all the ‘ges 
nera. It would not be unnatural even to 
proceed to other conclufions, fuch as, that 
this mixed fever would be mof prevalent, 
when an uncommonly cold and moift 
autumn fucceeded an uncommonly hot 
fummer; that in the winter and fpring the © 
inflammatory fymptoms would be. ftronger ” 
than in the fummer or autumn; that it 
would be more fevere. in fleets and armies © 
during campaigns, becaufe failors and 
foldiers are then more expofed than other 
men to the influence of all the three caufess 

; that in armies the foot foldier would be 
more liable to the difeafe than the dragon, 
‘the private centinel than the officer ; that 
‘the fymptoms would vary | in different 
countries, according to the degrees of heat, 
| cold, and moifture 5 s that in barracks and in 
hofpitals the nervous fymptoms would pre- 
_Ponderate, and in the field the inflamma 


: tory 
gnicecs 
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tery; and finally, that the various conftitu- 


tions on which this difeafe might be en- 


grafted would contribute to form various 


 dhades and differences in the fymptoms. 


All thofe inferences, which feem fo ob- 


vious, are confirmed by experience. 


This mixed fever te defcribed under ven 


» rious names by different authors, particular- 


dy under thofe of bilious fever, remitting 
fever, autumnal fever; which defcriptions, 


when attentively confidered, are found to 


imply a difeafe effentially the fame; but 


_ wherein particular fymptoms predominate 
| in one cafe, and others in another, in con- 


- fequence of the ftate of the weather, the 


- 


contftitution of the patient, and the place in 


which he refides at the time he labours 


_sunder the complaint. Perhaps all the above 


names might be objected to on ‘good 


X ‘grounds: Bilious may be faid to be impro- 


“per, becaufe the fymptom which gives rife 


_ sto the, name does not always attend the dif- 
ah ts Bb 2 eale; : 
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eafe; remitting may be objected to, as not 
futh ciently diftinguifhing, becaufe all fevers 
remit in fome degree; and auiumnal may 
be thought equally open to criticifm, bes | 
caufe the difeafe occurs alfo in other feafons. ! 
Whichfoever of thofe names I may occas 
fionally ufe in treating of this mixed fever, — 
I hall always mean the fame difeale, al- 1 
though I may. apply that name which i 
think bef: adapted to the fymptom under : 
confideration at the time. 


' The mixed fever afually begins with a — 
feeling of wearinefs, a frequent inclination : | 
to yawn, an irregular fenfation of cold, ap= 
proaching to chillinefs, a confufed pain in 
he head,. “nanfea, thirkt, and baat often 
vomiting. a 
‘It feldom attacks fo biiflty or faddenly ‘ 
‘as the inflammatory fever. The pulfe 
though hard and quick, isnot fo ftrong, full, 
‘and equal; neither is the heat fo great nor 
‘fo uniform; the remiffions are more evident 


rer 
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and permanent; and when they appear, 
there is a moifture on the {kin, which {el- 


dom is found at the beginning of the true 
inflammatory fever. The naufea in this 
fever is greater than in the inflammatory, 


. and more apt to produce bilious vemitings, ~ 


which are generally preceded by a pain 


_ about the pit of the ftomach. In the inflam- 
_-miatory fever the tongue is dry; in the re- 


mitting fever it is covered from the begin- 


nig with a whitifh moift mucus, which gra- 


dually, as the fever advances, becomes dry 


- and of a brown colour. 


The fymptoms both of the inflammatory 


and the mixed fever augment in the night; 


‘but in the latter there is a remiffion attend- 


ed. with fweat towards morning; after an 


| ‘abatement of a few hours the fame fymp- 


‘toms return, but are feldom introduced any 


A smnore by a fenfe of cold or chillinefs. 

Ih this manner the fever fometimes con- 
tinues, with accelflions towards night. and 
Bb3 .. _ remidhons 
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remiffions in the morning for feveral days j i 
the former however gradually gaining | 
ground, till at length the latter are hardly 


Se 
- —— 


perceptible. ae 


ie) 


- There are inftances of this fever attack< 


ing in a much more violent manner, the 
patient complaining of acute headach, thirft, | 
exceflive heat, and the fever increafing with-. 
in a few hours after his being firft feized, to 


a high and frantic delirium. I have feen 
many cafes of this kind in Dutch Brabant; 
for this laft fymptom feldom or never haps 


pens in the remitting fever, except in hot 


climates, or if in a moderate climate, in the 


moift, low, and marfhy countries, at the hot=. — 
teft feafon of the year, and. to thofe who 


from neceffity or imprudence have ufed 


fevere exercife in the midft of fogs, or 
during the ardour of the fun. 


he 


sir John Pringle gives inftances of fuch 


violent cafes; they happened in. the flattel / 


and — 
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and moft foggy country in Europe, in the 
; neighbourhood of Bois-le-duc, to foldiers 
_ obliged to ufe hard exercife on the duty of 
foraging, while the adjacent Fiaiee were 
inundated*, 


But in all thefe cafes the influence of 
marth miafmata formed an effential dif- 
ference between them and the inflamma- 
tory fever, arifing alfo. from violent exercife, 
but ufed in countries free from all fuch 
tmiafmata, as is hinted in the foregoing 
chapter on fevers in general, and alfo in that 
on inflammatory fevers; for in the for- 
mer, notwithftanding the fuddennefs of the 
attack’ and the high outrageous delirium, 
after a few returns of fuch paroxyfms, there 
are fo great figns of debility as to occafion 
fainting, when the patient ‘is raifed from 


a recumbent to an Cree paaare- 4 1, 


 * Vide Pringle’ s Obtervations, &c. 7th coe tee page 
ore ee 

Spear VA, page 309 and: page343e i fey. lo og 
By} Bb 4 The 
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' The patient is alfo generally troubled | 


with much naufea and retching, and the 


delirium goes off in a few hours with pro= — 


fufe fweat, in fome cafes returning next: q 


day, and remitting in the fame manner; ; 


none of which circumftances oecur in the 


unmixed inflammatory fever, when it at- q 


tacks in the fame violent manner “whl high i 


delirium. : 

But fuch violent cafes are rare, this hixed bi 
fever ufually beginning with milder fymp~ q 
toms, irregular chillinefs, laMfitude, confufion ; 
of the head, aching of the bones, and dif. 
order of the ftomach. 


If the ftrength and hardnefs of the , pulfe 4 
induce the phyfician to order bleeding, the | 
blood generally throws up abundance of in- 4 
flammatory eruft, notwithitanding which, — 
inftead of greater and more diftin® re- 
miffions, which he probably expects from 
the evacuation, a fudden and dangerous de~ 
gree of weaknefs not unfrequently follows; 
iid ee ee for 
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| for in the progrefs of this fever the pulfe is 
not fo fteady as in the inflammatory. 


_ This difeafe is fometimes accompanied at 
the beginning with coftivenels, at other 
| times with a tendency to loofenefs; the firtt 
cafe forms a prefumption of an nna 
tory bias in the difeafe, . 


: Exceffive ficknefs, bilious vomiting and 
purging, are often the predominant f{, mp- 
toms at the beginning of this fever; and 
when thefe evacuations are judicioufly en- 
couraged and affifted by repeated draughts 
of mild fubacid drinks, and plentiful dilu- 
tion continued for fome.time after the eva~ 
 cuations have abated, this treatment alone P 

frequently carries off the fever;—in my 

opinion it performs this fervice oftener than 
it gets the credit of it. 

For as the cholera, a difeafe confifting of 
alternate vomiting and purging of bilious 
‘matter, is not uncommon at the time of the 
3 year 
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year when this fever is moft apt to prevail 5: 
when the fever 1s’ accompanied with bilious: 
vomitings and purgings, and is actually. 
cured by encouraging thefe evacuations, it is. | 
fometimes imagined that the whole of the 
difeafe was a cholera, although in reality a’ 
formed fever had commenced, of which the 
vomiting and purging were cnly fymptoms. .. 

It may be faid that it is impoflible to 
know that a difeafe, which fuddenly retires, 
would ever have advanced; and the cholera 
is a difeafe which frequently occurs, inde- 
pendent of any formed fever. 

But as the cholera often occurs without 
fever, when a perfon is feized with a cold 
fit, followed by heat and other fymptoms 
of fever, although bilious vomiting and 
purging fhould accompany or follow thefe | : 
feverifh fymptoms, the difeafe fhould be 
cconfidered as a fever, and not a cholera. i 
W etiaes, when this fever is epidemic, we 
fee ap inci agave of its beginning: with 

| vomiting 
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vomiting and purging; but the patient res 
fafing to encourage, by any means, thofe. 
_ €vacuations, they ftop of themfelves, in 
which cafe the fever generally continues 
with great ficknefs. and oppreffion through 
the remaining’ courfe of the difeafe: 
Whereas when the patient has the refolu- 
tion to perfevere, in fpite of naufea and 
ficknefs, in drinking abundantly of mild 
diluent liquors, and alfo allows them to be 
injected by the anus, till the redundant and 
acrimonious bile is intirely wafhed from the _ 
alimentary canal, the feverifh fymptoms are 
more apt to ceafe along with the vomiting 
andthe purging, the whole diforder terminat- 
ing in a profufe and univerfal perfpiration: 

Chillinefs, headach, and every indication 
of a beginning fever, had accompanied the 
womiting and purging in the laft cafe as in 
the firft, and there was the fame reafon to 
dread the continuation of it in both in- 
_ftances. Since, therefore, it feldomer con 
“cau tinues 
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tinues when thofe evacuations are freely 
promoted than when they are not, it feems 


highly probable that promoting them by ; 
plentiful dilution, is not only the propereft — 


treatment of a cholera, but alfo a likely © 


means of carrying off a fever which begins — 


with the fymptoms of a cholera. 


And although this method does not fuce 
ceed in removing every fever that begins 


with thofe fymptoms, there is the preateft 


reafon to believe that it is always of fervice, 


and alleviates or prevents many troublefome 


fymptoms in the courfe of the fever. 


The good effects which antimonial medi- 
cines, given at the beginning of this fever, 


often produce, render this ftill more pro- 
bable; the. vomiting, purging, and perfpira- _ 
tion which they excite (for it is when they _ 


excite all the three that they are moft fuc- 
-cefsful), often having the fame efficacy in 
-gemoving this fever when it begins without 


thofe. 
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thofe fymptoms, that promoting them by — 
‘continued dilution has when a Bie fever fets 

in with them. 


! When t the fymptoms of a fuperabundance 
of bile appear from the commencement of 
- this fever, there is a great probability that 
the patient will be peculiarly fubject to 
ficknefs, oppreffion, drought, bilious 'ftoals, 
with {welling and tenfion of the belly 
through the courfe of it. — 


‘ Thofe painful and difagreeable fymptoms 
fometimes take place, notwithftanding all the 
care that can be taken to promote the eva- 
cuation of bile from. the beginning, but are 
apt to be more fevere, to be attended with 
4 gripes, with heat, and fometimes even with 
‘excoriation about the cca when we 
as neglected. 


- Worms are fometimes paffed By fool, 
fometimes i are thrown up by vomiting | 


a, in 
é a ’ 
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im the courfe of this fever, and fometines 

efcape by the mouth without vomiting, and 
in fuch cafes the griping and .ficknefs -are 

remarkably obftinate and fevere. 


| ~ Lancifius firft gave an opinion, which 
has been fince adopted by Sir John Pringle : 
and Dr. Donald ‘Monro, in their books — 
upon the difeafes of the army, that as thefe 
animals fometimes lie long in the, bowels F 
without creating much uneafinefs to perfons- : 
otherwife well, he fuppofes that in all who ~ 
have this fymptom, the worms are lodged — 
before the fever begins; and then being 
annoyed by ‘the increafe ‘of. heat, and ‘the if 
‘cortuption' of the humours ‘in the prima _ 
‘vie’ (confequent on the fever), they -begin — 
‘to move-about and firngele to get out, and — 
fo occafton the difagreeable fymptoms above — 


f ye sit 
- yet, 5 be oe alta van 
@ we it te 

+ 


mentioned. 


. Notwithftanding the refpe@table authority” 

‘by which this opinion is fupported, Leane 

fi not. 
A 
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not help thinking it more probable that 
‘thefe animals are produced by the effeéts of 
the fever, than that they exitt previoufly; 
and that being feduced and perverted from 
their original /late of innocence by the cors 
ruption of the difeafe, they then, for the firft 
time, become mifchievous wanderers all 
_ over the alimentary canal: Which opinion 
is greatly’ confirmed by this -circumftance, 
; that worms are very feldom found in the 
bowels of grown-up perfons who die of 
other difeafes. : 
Phe ; 
‘The urine is epee ae ea and 
5 Re sade and rendered in;{mall quantity 
at the beginning of this fever; in the pror 
grefs of the difeafe it aflumes-a. citron coy 
Jour, or becomes turbid; if the difeafe takes 
a favourable turn, it is made. in. confider- 
vably greater quantity, and fometimes: (not 
always) depofits a_ pale. briprescionted 
_ fediment. 


‘tee 
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‘: The’ duration of this fever, like that of ) 


all fevers, is uncettain; as I am. convinced 


that it is fometimes checked and fometimes — 


intirely removed by affifting {pontaneous or — 
exciting artificial evacuations on its frit pel 
pearance; I am alto convinced that its es 
courfe may ,be fhortened by other meang — 


which may be ufed during its progrefs: I 
, : y 
therefore cannot be furprifed at that un 
certainty. 3 — 


As for the ancient and venerable do@trine ~ 


of critical days, without calling in queftion 


the veracity or judgment of thofe great — 
men, who in other climates, when the 
mode of living was more fimple, and ata 


RP Te, 5 
gd Kp ee 


period when the practice of medicine was 4 


more paffive than it is at_prefent, firft point= _ | 
‘ed them out; I have only to fay, that what — 


obfervations I have been able myfelf to — 
‘make, have not taught me to pone upon 


ch 
er | 
4 ‘ 


them. 


| 
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+ I therefore look up with admiration at | 
‘the fuperior penetration of thofe who in- 
form-us, that they can perceive them take 
place with wonderful regularity even in this 
uncertain climate, and in thefe. days of 
luxury and excefs, and notwithftanding the 
various methods of treating fevers now in 
ufe. For even admitting that Nature of 
herfelf had a defire of terminating a fever 
on one day rather than another, and that 
a few faline draughts, caftor bolufes, or a 
little cordial confection, could not much dif- 
-turb the natural courfe of things, yet it 
_feems reafonable to expect that fuch power. _ 
ful medicines as antimony and Peruvian 
bark would make a ereat alteration in the 
_progrefs and periods of the fever, and put 
“itvout.of the reach of every eye but that of 
faith, to difcern the critical movements in - 
quettion. To fuppofe that thefe medicines 
will abridge the fever, without difconcert- 
“ing the critical ach is to fuppofe a great 
deal. 
aes ac ¢ Oee? \ 3 
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If it 1s difficult to point out a regular plan 

of treatment in difeafes whofe appearance 
is more uniform, it muft be {till more 
difficult in fuch a diftemper as this, whofe i 
remiffions announce it of a middle nature 
between the continued and remittent fever, 
while another combination of fymptoms 
incline us to think it alfo of an intermediate — 
kind between the inflammatory and the ‘ 
nervous; and whofe Proteus difpofition, after 
difplaying the ftrongeft likenefs to the for- : 
mer, is apt fuddenly to affume the moft ma- — 
lignant features of the latter. As bleeding 
is {fo beneficial in the one and fo hurtful in ~ 
the other, one of the firft and moft important 

points to be decided in our treatment of this: 
mixed fever, is, in what degree that evacua= 
tion is proper, and in what cafes it is proper 

at all. . 


We find a very great difference of opi- 
nion among medical writers on this im- 
portant head; and there are fome who firft 
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in fit at great length upon the neceffity of 
repeated bleedings at the beginning, when 
_the pulfe is ftrong and frequent, warn us, 
in pathetic terms, of the danger of delay ; 
_becaiife the opportunity of doing good by 
that evacuation, if negleGted, will never re- 
turn; and in a fubfequent paragraph the. 
prudent author informs us, that however 
ftrong the’ phlogiftic diathefis appears ‘to. : 
be at the commencement of fevers, yet, 
in many inftances, it does not form the 
_effential part of the difeafe, and will not 
continue through the courfe of it. We are - 
reminded, that “to diminifh the quantity 
« of blood is an eafy affair, but to reftore 
that fource of ftrength is tedious and 
& difficult, and intreated to be upon our 
“ suard, for perhaps nervous debility and 
4 putrefcency are lurking behind the in- 
“ flammatory fymptoms, ready to ftart 
_“ forth and ravifh the patient out of our 
“hands as foon as he has loft a little 
Be blood.” a 
re Ge2 Such 
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Such admonitions are no doubt well 7 
meant, and deferve our eratitade, as much. BS 
asthe commander in chief. did that \of the’ ; 
officer whom he detached upon a hazardous 
expedition, with prefling orders to haften 


his march and attack. the enemy as foon as’ 
poflible, taking care at the fame time. not. ‘ 
to precipitate things in the leaft, but to wait 
patiently for a proper opportunity ; as. the 
enemy, on their part, were extremely | well . 
difpofed to .deftroy him and his whole party - 
if they could. Admonitions to avoid the be 
dangers i. which, we ce saute end ; 


fuch hat ays diteétions as may aflift-« our: . 
judgment in deter mining on the one meafure 
or the other. 

The ftate of the saat} and bain of 


- 
wot 
erga ae, a dont = 
Cae a ;. i ee 
pra in - — sia _ 
Soe 


the year will affift a little in deciding this _ 
point, becaufe the nature of the fever wild 
more probably incline to what i is called ied 4 
putrid kind in autumn ‘after a very hot fam=- 

9 76 : mer, | 
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mer, than during the frofts of winter or the 
‘piercing winds of the fpring. Bleeding 
therefore will more probably be requifite in 
_ the one feafon than in the other, and may 
“be ventured in greater quantity, although 
“the fymptoms fhould be nearly the fame. 

When the patient is coftive there is more - 
reafon to believe the fever to be of an in- 
flammatory nature than when his body is 
 loofe. | 

When difeafes of a nervous malignant » 
tendency prevail, or has lately vifited a 
- perfon ina fever of that fpecies, or when the 
' patient is lodged in an hofpital, we ought 
_ to be more cautious of bleeding at all, and 
more moderate in the quantity to be taken, 
than if no fuch diftempers were epidemic, 
or than if the patient had not had any in- 
“tercourfe with a perfon from whom he 
could receive the contagion, or than if he 
breathed an’ atmofphere more free from 
~ human efluvia than is to be found in 


pial 
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. The fame caution and moderation is more _ 


requifite with patients whofe natural con= — 


:ftitution is weakly, than with thofe who are 
robuft and plethoric, 


Due weight being allowed to all thefe — 
 circumflances, we fhall be enabled to deter=- 
mine with {till more accuracy upon the 4 


propriety of venefection, by attentively con- 


fidering the fymptoms themfelves; and when 


we find thofe which indicate the operation 


blended with thofe which forbid it, our 
decifion will depend upon which yal case 
derate. 


Mics 


Should a robuft man, for example, com- 


plain of a fenfation of ‘cold, with irregular — 


fhiverings, fucceeded by great heat, a ftrong ' 
‘and rapid pulfe, with pains in the loins and — 


head, and is at the fame time coftive, it © 


will be expedient to let fome blood pre- 


‘vious to giving an emetic or ufing any — 


medicine, although the sehen occurs an 


aya eae 
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tinge in his eyes, a bitter tafte in his mouth, 
and much naufea. But if the cold fit is 
preceded by long continued liftleffnefs, if 
it amounts only to a feeble fenfe of cold or 
irregular chillnefs, if attended with an open 
belly, and if the patient feems dejected, 
it will be beft to wave the bleeding, although 
‘the fkin fhould be very hot and the pulfe 
pretty full and ftrong. | 


The two circumftances which deferve to 
have the greateft weight in deciding this 
queftion, are the nature of the prevailing 
epidemic, if any prevails, and the confti- 
tution of the patient; for if the laft is not 
exceedingly ftrong and plethoric. indeed,’ | 
and the pulfe ftrong and full in proportion, 
it will be fafeft to omit bleeding when ner- 
vous malignant fevers are frequent in the 
neighbourhood. But if the ftrength of the 
patient and the fymptoms of inflammation 
_ ‘determine us to rifk this evacuation, it fhould 
- be in a much more moderate degree than 

| ele Wwe. 
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we might have thought expedient, had no— 


fuch epidemics reigned at the time. 


After all the accuracy that can be dif- 
played in pointing out the proper treatment ~ 
in this important article, cafes occur that 
puzzle phyficians of the greateft natural — 
fagacity and moft improved experience— 
and perhaps puzzle thofe of this defcription- 


only ; for there are to whom no extenfion 


of practice can give experience, and to 


whofe felf-fufficiency, no cafe, however 


complicated with oppofing fymptoms, feems ~~ 


intricate. 


- 


After bleeding,. or having decided thats 


‘to be taken in the next place admits of no 


— 


the evacuation is not neceflary, the meafure _ 


doubt. The ftomach and whole length of 


the alimentary canal fhould be emptied. 


The remains of food, the redundancy of 
bile and other fecretions, with the wind 
and feces there accumulated, have doubt- — 


lels confiderable effect in ageravating every . 


fymptom 
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‘{ymptom at the beginning of the Rees and 
“we fometimes have the fatisfation of find- 
‘ing he fever entirely removed in confe~ 
quence of the means taken to cleanfe the 
firft paflages. 
If there is a confiderable degree of naufea, 
it will be to no purpofe to begin witha 
“purgative ; becaufe in this fituation the 
patient would in all probability throw it up. 
It will be beft therefore to begin by order- 
ing a laxative clyfter; and after the opera- 
tion of that medicine is over, to give ag. 
emetic. . yee 

The firft will wafh the hardened faces 
from the rectum, and render the operation 
‘of the fecond more effectual. It will be 
‘beft not to give the emetic at the time of 
the acceffion ; but rather wait till that feems 


to abate. 


¢ 


Two or three grains of tartar emetic dif- 
folved in a little water will generally prove 
a fufficient dofe, and in this fever is more 
efficacious 
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_ efficacious than ipecacoanha, which in the 
dyfentery is preferable to tartar emetic. The _ 
vomiting, when it begins, muft be promoted: _ 
by drinking very plentifully of warm 

‘water; and in cafe the firft dofe fhould not. 
operate within half an hour after it is taken, 
three grains more may be diffolved in a_ 
quart of warm water ; and half a pint of 
this folution may be drank every quarter of — 
an hour till it has had the defired effea. 

Exhibited in this manner, the antimonial — 
generally proves both emetic and purgative, ; 
effeGtually cleanfing the whole inteftinal — 
canal, and often producing fuch a deter 
mination to the furface as brings en an. 
univerfal diaphorefis, and removes the con- 
firiGion of the extreme veflels, all of which 
effets united, fometimes carry off the fever, _ 


As there is reafon to think that much 
acrimonious bile is fometimes accumulated 
in the gall-bladder and flexure of the duo- 
denum, and much rancid matter retained ; 

in 


in the bowels:at the beginning of this fever, 
- .4t follows of courfe that fuch accumulations 
and it cannot be doubted that throwing fuch 
a load out of the body muft have confider- 
able effect in cooling and relieving the 
_oppreffed patient ; but then itis urged, that’ 
this redundancy and accumulation of bile 
and other acrimonious matter being the 
effect and not the cane of the fever, the 
removal of it, although it do produce an 
abatement of the fymptoms, cannot poflibly 
remove the Rivers 


However plaufible this may feem, I am 
fully convinced from obfervation, that 
‘vomits, and particularly thofe of emetic 
tartar, are often of ereat fervice, independent 
of their effect of unloading the ftomachy 
fometimes even when the fomach feems 
to have been quite clean, and when nothing 
has been thrown up befides the emetic itfelf 

and the water, er 
The 
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The action of vomiting is violent and 
convulfive; the retchings, which continue 


after the ftomach itfelf is quite empty, are — . 


Rill more fo: They produce a copious and 
‘univerfal perfpiration; they affe& every — 
vellel of the body; the ftomach has a . 


ftronger fympathy than any other organ, 
the heart excepted, with the whole body; 


and Ihave not a doubt that emetic tartar, — 


exhibited in the manner above mentioned, 
fometimes entirely fhakes off fevers. I 
fhall not make any farther attempt to ex- 


plain how; fuch an attempt would be as 


fuperfluous as it might be unfuccefsful; for : 


‘thofe who expeét nothing from this medi- 


cine but cleanfing the firft paflages, and pre- 
‘venting noxious abforption, may think the 


‘antimonial neceffary for thofe purpofes at 


leaft ; and if, upon trial, they find that ih | 


has another falutary effect befides that which 


they expected, the good refulting to the 
patient will be deemed, it is to be hoped, a % 


fufficient compenfation for the refutation of 
their argument. 


j 
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_ If at the beginning of the fever the pa- 
- tient has a violent vomiting, it will not be 
~ proper to give either tartar emetic or ipeca- 
- coanha, but rather to promote the {fponta- 
: neous vomiting by plentiful and repeated 
draughts of warm water, until the ftomach 
is completely cleanfed, and the vomiting 
ceafes; for vomiting is the cure of vomit- 
ing in all cafes except when it proceeds 


- from an inflammation, or fome other difeafe 


of the /ubflance of the ftomach. 


When the vomiting is accompanied with 
aA purging, as is often the cafe, plentiful 
drinking, without any cathartic medicine, 
_ will be fufficient to promote this evacuation 
7 as well as the other; but if there is no 
_ natural loofenefs, or if the tartar emetic, the 
4 ipecacoanha, James’s powder, or whatever 
| may have been given to excite vomiting, 
_ operates as a vomit only, without emptying 
_ the bowels alfo, it will be highly expedient 

to give the patient an inj ection a fhort time 

“er. i after 
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after the operation of the emetic, and 4 


éooling putgative the following day: 
But if at the beginning of the fever there 


is neither a vomiting nor a great degree of 


naufea, it will be moft expedient to give, 4 


previous to the emetic, and immediately 


after the bleeding (if bleeding is at all ne- _ 


o 


ceffary), a medicine that we are certain. 
will direély prove cathartic; for it is of 
great importance to cleanfe the whole ali- 


mentary canal and prevent acrid abforptions - 


as foon as we poflibly can ; and in this cafe 


the tartar emetic may be given the day after _ 


the operation of this purgative. 


In fhort, the firft thing to be done on the . 3 
attack of the fever, is to bleed, if bleeding | 
be thought proper; after which, in cafe of 


ficknefs or much naufea, to give an emetic, 
and if this emetic does not prove alfo pur 
—gative, an injeCtion fhould be given the 


‘a 


fame evening to remove indurated feces, — 


and a cooling purgative next day to cleanfe 


the 
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the whole canal ; but when there is little 
ef no naufea, or other fymptom of a foul 
ftomach, the cooling purgative may be given 
previous to the emetic or any antimonial 
medicine. 


It happens not unfrequently that thefe 
evacuations, without carrying the fever away 
intirely, produce fome abatement, and 2 : 

“more evident diftin@ remiffion than was 
before. The more difting the remiffions 
are, the greater probability is there of putting 
an end to the fever. However violent the 
fymptoms during the exacerbation may be, 
the chance of this is greater when the re- 
miflion is tolerably evident, even although 
the acceflion be violent, than when the 
laft is more mild and the remiffion lefs ob- 
vious; becaufe in the former cafe the ufe of 
the Peruvian bark is fafer and more certain. 
_ But if the opportunity of carrying off the 
fever, which fuch remiffions afford, is not 
‘improved, they often become lefs diftind, 
- and 


? . 
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and the fever of courfe more dangerous. Six 
- drachms of the powder of bark for an adult, 
or as near that quantity as the patient can 
be. prevailed on to take, fhould be given 
during the remiffion; and as this is generally 
fhort, the dofes muft be large, and repeated 4 
frequently, to make fure of eiving that 
quantity during the interval: If this face 
ceeds, the fame medicine fhould be cons 
tinued, in fmaller quantity, for feveral 


days. 


There is no danger in making this trial ~ 


by the bark when there is little or no in= 


flammatory diathefis, which there is great q 
reafon to believe is the cafe when the 


febrile fymptoms abate confiderably, an ia 


when the remiflion becomes more diftine a 


immediately after the firft <vacuations. 


Tt was long an almoft univerfal opinion, 
and is ftill the opinion of many, that bark 
cannot fafely be given.in any fevers but the ~ 
intermittent, and not in them till the in- 5 

termiffion 
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_sebiniion is perfec. In unformed inter= 
“ miittents, therefore, and the remitting fevers: 
“now under’confideration, the practice was 
to give reutral falts and faline mixtures’ 
after the firkt évacuations , in the ‘expectation 
5 that by the continuing oe medicines the. 
_remiffi ons would gradually become complete 
: intermiffions, and then the bark might be 
_ given with. fafety. | 
§ But this expectation was fo often dif 
| appointed, and. the remiffions, . inftead of 
becoming longer and more diftin& during 
this fufpenfion of the bark, were fo apt to dif- 
: _ appear altogether, and the fever to advance 
"with a lefs interrnpted-pace and. more. vio~ 
lent fymptoms, that fome praCitioners, on 
whofe minds long-eftablithed opinions had 
lef influence than ordinary, ventured to 
give the bark without waiting for fuch a 
"perfect intermiffion as the common eae 
_preferibed ; ‘and’ their boldnefs, in many 
“inftances, was crowned with fuccels. 


¥ 
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Mr. Cleghorn, formerly furgeon to a re- ' 
giment at Minorca, and afterwards leturer », 
in anatomy in the univerfity of Dublin, by. 
his obfervations on the epidemical difeafes 
of that ifland, contributed greatly to the 
removal of this prejudice. That gentleman 
difplays in his book * great learning, a mott 
acute judgment, and much liberality of — 
mind; he candidly acknowledges the errors” 
of his early practice ; and to prevent others 
from falling into the fame, feems to have 
been his chief inducement for publifhing ; — 
and there is good reafon to believe that his 
publication has faved many lives. His ob- 
fervations have been confirmed by thofe of © 
feveral judicious praétitioners who have ap- — 
peared fince. But he whofe penetration 
firft overcomes an hurtful prejudiceisentitled 
to the firft praife. og 


* Vide Obfervations on the Epidemical Difeafes of 
Minorca, by George Cleghorn, edo ae Offar.. 
rel’s Regiment. . 3 8, 
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The experience of candid and judicious 
- practitioners a/one ought to have weight in 
determining the propriety or impropriety 
of this method, which can neither be 
firengthened nor weakened by any inquiry 
into the manner in which the bark ads, 
whether it is by'a tonic power, acting on 
the nerves of the ftomach, and comununi= 
cated by them to the whole body, or 
_ whether it produces its effeGts in a flower 
manner by its operation on the fluids: 
Such inquiries are fat. more curious than 
ufeful; but were they more. ufeful than 
curious, thé inveltigation would be équally 
fruitlefs ; and thofe who hefitate to give the 
bark till it is clearly made out in what 
manner it performs its effects, will, in all 
human probability, continue hefitating to 
> the end of their lives. | 


It is not.unufual for thofe who oe to 
| i... the higheft opinion of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark to give it in conjunction with 

Da 2. fnake- 
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fnake-root, chamomile-flowers, and other 


bitters, with a view to render it ftill more 


efficacious.’ ° a es . 
But univerfal experience has eftablifhed 


the Peruvian bark as the moft powerful ._ 
febrifuge of all the clafs of bitters, or in= 
deed-of any other clafs of medicines; yet’. 
fometimes it fails, merely becaufe the pa~ | 


tient’s ftomach cannot bear the due quantity. 


for producing the defired effet ;—if we 


intermingle any other bitter we muft ne= 
ceflarily, withdraw a proportional quan=, 
tity of bark, -that is to fay, we muft) fub- 
ftitute a certain quantity of a weaker re=, 
-medy in the place of a ftronger, which toa 


man of. plain unrefined underftanding;, : 
would not appear the moft probable method, 
of overcoming a difeafe—experience having, " 


alfo proved that the bark fits as eafy upon. 


the ftomach as any bitter, the giving any ? 
other bitter, over and above, will hardly is 


” be fuppofed the beft ‘way of enabling the 


ftomach to retain a | greater quantity: of | p 


mig gf . bh bark. * 
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bark. Sydenham fays, “ Neque enim re- 
/ © mediorum pomp libuit indulgere; cum 
“ fane, qui aliquid cortict adjiciunt, preter 
 vehiculum, eidem in ventriculum tranf 
“ mittendo neceflarium, aut ex ignorantia 


 peccant, ut mihi videtur, aut dolo malo.” 


: te This obfervation is certainly too fevere; 
yet. however proper combinations may be 
on other occafions, they feem improper on 
this, where the view is folely to give as 
much bark during a remiflion of the fever, 
_ as will afford the greateft probability of pre- 
; venting its return. Indeed combinations, 
too often, while they render a prefcription 
more pompous, makeit lefs efficacious. 

| ; 


There is no doubt that the danger of 
_ giving the bark in this fever, has been 
sreatly magnified; the notion, in particular, 
| that it checks the fecretions, and fupprefles 
_ beneficial difcharges, has probably arifen 


> 
yuri 


: from fallacious reafoning @ priori, for the 


boeing Se Ed experience ~ 
: - 


4. 
igs 
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experience of the moft accurate obfervers . 


teaches us, that although this medicine has 


a powerful effeét in flopping thofe partial 


colliquative {weats, which are at once. the — 
effect and the caufe of weaknefs, yet it 
often promotes warm, univerfal, and criti- 
cal perfpiration. The fame experience 
fhews, that the opinion of its having a ten- 
dency to form obftru@tions in the liver and 
other abdominal vilcera, and lay a founda- 
tion for future dropfies, is equally ill- 
founded ; and that various other bad ef= 
feéts, the real offspring of difeafe, but: 

which the bark, had it been given in time, | 
would have prevented, have been unjuftly 


imputed to the medicine, merely becaufe it 


had not the fame efle& when it was given a 


too late, 
\ 


To adminifter the bark indeed, while — 


there are {trong fymptoms of an inflamma- ~ 


tory difpofition, and little or no remiffion,, _ 
18 fapertens: and to throw it into the » 


- ftomach ~ 
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ftomach and bowels, while they are replete 
‘ with bilious or acrimonious fluids would be © 
ineffe@ual; it is therefore fometimes ne- 
_ceflary to abate the violence of the firft by 
bleeding, and obviate the fecond by clean- ) 
fing the alimentary canal, that this powerful 
Medicine may not do harm, by augmenting 
the already too forcible aétion of the heart- 
and arteries in the one cafe; and that its 
virtues may not be drowned by an accu- 
mulated flood of coluvies in the other™, 


But if, notwithftandingthofe evacuations, 
the fever continues with augmenting force’ 

and fhortening remiffions, fo that the bark: 
cannot with propriety be given, or having 
been given, produces no abatement of the 


* In hot climates it is not fo requifite, nor indeed fo 
fafe, to try the ufual means of bringing this difeafe to more 
 diftin@t remiffions, or at leaft we dare not rifk the trial fo 
long as in colder countries; becaufe in the former every 
hour of delay threatens that fatal debility which renders 
all medicine ufelefs. And the very circumftance which 
_may prompt us to ufe the bark more readily, muft make us 
-ufe bleeding more reluctantly; for exceflive heat augments 
the Br raatating tendency of the fever. 


Bid4% > difeafe: 
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difeate: If, on the contrary, after its ufe the. ; 
tongue becomes parched, and the {kin drier. | 
and more. hot, the. bark muft be itoannall 
tinued ; and t the. bet we can do is te return, © 
to the antimonials, but: in fuch. {mall dofes,: 
as without . exciting | yomiting will, give. Avs 
determination af fluids te the {kin, Pron 
| peripiration, and keep. the body open, .; 4 


Bed Boles’ oF James’ $ powder T se q 
getierally found to/adt inthis “ey “with | as” j 
much dértainty and’ fildnefs as any” form! q 
ae which. anti ORES can bs exhibited; 2 BtvIDS 4 
anti-emetic mixture, ; This-medicine, otal 
taken in the moment of effervefcence, is pecu=. 
liatly grateful and refrefhing to the parched, 
-mouth and fqueamith ftomach of the ae 4 
tient, and for ‘thefe. and other. reafons. is. & 
probably ten moft beneficial. Some prac= y 


5 
titioners have occafionally given a folution — 


of the alkaline falt, and immediately. Bi , 
it the proper quantity of lemon j juice, “that 


:: 
the 3 
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_ the‘effervefcerice might take place entirely’ 
* in'the ftomach; -but the: allsaline folution is. 
{o.very naufeous that few patients can fwal-: 
low it: To obviate this, others have thought 
. of giving the falt in a bolus,—but who can 
fay, that-immiediately on the alkaline falt en- 
tering thé ftamach, it may not. meet with 
femething there which may inftantly change 
its nature, and prevent it from effervelcing 


- withithe lemon juice? 


“Vie. antimonial alteratives, the faline 
mixtures, in the ufual way, or neutral me-. 
‘dicines in any other form, are therefore to 
be preferred, and will be rendered more ef- 
fe@ual by keeping the patient's bed-cham= 
ber moderately cool, having it always well 
ventilated and refrefhed with vinegar; and 
by encouraging the patient, to drink abun- 
- dantly of cooling fubacid drinks, as. lemon- 
ade, imperial*, toaft and water, acidulated 


* The cooling aperient qualities and acid tafte of 
cteam of tartar, of which this liquor is compofed, render 
it avery proper and agreeable addition to many of the pa~ 
tient’s drinks. ? 

' yea With 
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with fpirit of vitriol, or whatever other — 
drink of the fame nature is moft agreeable | 


to his tafte;——his tafte will very feldom — 
direct him wrone. ara 


In the laft century, and that immediately’ _ 


preceding it, the minds of mankind feem to’ 


have been obfcured with ideas equally 


gloomy in religion and in medicine; every 


thing pleafing was thought finful; and by 
many enthufiafts, what gives the higheft © 
pleafure was confidered as the ereateft fin. 
The phyficians feem to have adopted the 
prevailing fentiment of the times, and to 
have applied it to the practice of phyfic; 
they condemned every thing that was agree=- 
able to a fick perfon’s tafte or feelings, and 


declared it noxious to his conftitution, and 


the more noxious in proportion as it was 


agreeable. In many inftances they treated” it 


their patients, as if they had been perfuaded Hy 


that the moft effetual way to reftore health, 


was to prefcribe what was moft repugnant 
) to 
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to his tafte. » If he complained of heat, ad- 
ditional bed-clothes were heaped upon him 
to force a fweat; if half ftifled, he begged 
for a little frefh air, the bed curtains were’ . 
drawn clofer, becaufe cold ought to be mol 
guarded againft when the body is hotteft; 
and if he complained of thirft, and entreat- 
ed for a draught of cool water, he was pre=" 
fented with a draught from the apothecary’s 
fhop, well impregnated with fpiceries, 


How many fevers would have terminated 
favourably, had the pleadings of Nature 
been liftened to, and the wifhes of the pa- 
tients gratified, which, by this horrid treat- 
ment, have degenerated into petechial ma- 
: lignity! How many victims, fince the 
period above alluded to, have been facri- 
ficed to the pride and obftinacy of miftaken : (i 
ieience, dazzled by the meteors of theory, 
and defpifing the humble path of expe- 
Tience oa oy out by the earlieft pane 


The 
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- The prejudices in favour of. fudorificsy 
and the hot regimen in fevers, is now how~ : 
éver pretty much removed; irrefiftible ex= 
periment obliges the haughtieft doétor to 
acknowledge, that the beft way of cooling 
-a@ human body heated by fever, is that. 
which cools. every other hot body, id 
would naturally occur to the moft untutored 
mind, which proud fcience never taught toa 
fray, namely, the admiffion. of a cool ats 
mofphere™, 


It feems equally obvious, that the mott. 
effectual way of allaying intenfe thirft, is 
abundant - drinking of quenching liquids; 
and that the proper aliment for a feverith 
and capricious ftomach, is not that which it 
loaths, as it does every kind and every pre- 
paration of animal food, but. that which it, 
longs for, which is the. cafe with almoft all 

* Although it is highly proper chat the chamber fhauld © 
be well ventilated and cool, it need hardly be added, that — 


the patient’s body muft not be expofed to cold too fudden- 
ly; nor ought he to lie or fit in a draught of air. 


forts 
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forts of: mild, juicy, ripe fruits thefe fpread 
a ‘refrefhing moifture © over the parched 
tongue and throat of the languid patient, 
moderate the ardour of his thirft, dilute 
and cool the heat of his juices, aan 


“urine, and tend to keep the belly open. 


: ‘The laft is a point of great importance.to | 
this fever, where we often find'a tendency. 

to new accumulations in the inteftines, as 
foon as the old are removed, or of bilious 
redundancy ‘in the gall bladder and its. 
duds; the firft may be fufpeQed from the 
: patient’ S becoming coltive, and feeming 
more oppreffed and reftlefs; the fecond, by 
_a fullnefs and uneafy fenfation in the region 
_ of the liver. When thefe happen, therefore, 
and the fubacid drinks, ripe fruits, and al- 
-terative dofes of tartar emetic, aflifted by. 
emollient clyfters, are not {ufficient to pre~ 
Vent them, it is abfolutely neceflary to re- 
“peat the purgatives; which may -confift of 

combinations of fena_ with foluble tartar, 


cream, 
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eream of tartar, manna, or ‘tamarinds, of i 
fome of the latter without the fena, of 

rhubarb with fal polychreft, or. a fimple ; 
folution of fal Glauberi, Rupellenfis, or of the ; 
fal catharticus amarus in water. The laft I 
have always found a certain, eafy, effectual, 


and expeditious purgative. | 


With refpe& to the -particular cathartic. 
that fhould be ufed, this will in fome mea- 
fure depend on the , conftitution, tafte, or 
even prejudices of the patient, and. other 
circumftances: Wherever there is a con-_ 
fiderable choice of medicines of the fame 
nature, and nearly of the fame powers, 
‘practitioners always have been, and always - 
will be, of different opinions: Accidental 
events, in the courfe of his own particular 
experience, may lead a phyfician to prefer 
one medicine to all of the fame clafs, though. 
all perhaps are equal in virtue to his fa- 
vourite; he will be ftill more apt to con= 
ceive an affection for a combination of two 

or 
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sor three of the fame clafs together, if he 
imagines that he himfelf is the original 
combiner, he will of courfe order and re- 
commend this combination on every occa- 
fion where a purgative is needed, and as 
he feldom or never orders any other, he 
may fafely fwear that he finds none of 
equal efficacy. One phyfician giving a 
_ great preference to a combination of his 
own invention, is feldom found to be 
‘a prevailing reafon with his brethren for 
adopting it*. It is fortunate, however, 
that all judicious practitioners agree in re- 
commending only fuch mild cathartics as 
-thofe above mentioned, which perform 
their office eafily, and without griping or 
otherwife agitating the patient. : 


~ * Thofe, therefore, who defire that it fhould come into 
general ufe, and appear in the prefcriptions of others, had 
beft not add the emphatic word zofer to the name of the 
medicine in their own, as that feems (though certainly the 


_-reafon is not a:good one) to incline their faftidious bre- 
u pes to reject it. 


After 
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After a general idea of a difeafe is Piven,’ 
‘and the nature of the treatment it requires 
pointed out, ‘particular forms of -preferipy’ 
tion, and the proportions of the combined’. | 
ingredients, muft be left to the judgment of : 
the attending phyfician, who alone can 
adapt it to the’ conftitution and circum ; 


{tances of the patient. 


- Medical forms of prefcription-are tem= 
_ porary and tranfient, they vary with other 
fafhions*: Prefcriptions complicated with a 


* It may feem extravagant to fay there isa fafhion even — 
in difeafes; yet I'am much miftaken if the leaders of - 
fafhion in London, as well as in Paris, do not fometimes, 
give a fon to particular complaints which foon renders 
them epidemic.—When the fair Queen of France, or the 
Duchefs of —— catch a cold, and are told by their, — 
phyficians, that the diftemper is bilious or nervous, or any _ 
other,medical name, which makes a plain matter myfte- 
rious; they ‘repeat the terms, are univerfally fympathifed. a 
~ with,and Si/ious and nervous com ple became as univer- 
fal as fafbes and feathers. . ma 


In the reign of Lewis XIV.) after the King’s. difteniten 
was announced, fiftulas, we are told, became much the 
mode among the courtiers at Verfailles. oh ie 


multiplicity — 


*~ 
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multiplicity of materials were greatly the 
fafhion formerly; a veneration for anti- - 
quity ftill preferves in our pharmacopoxias 
fome of a moft extravagant exuberance; 
the vaft hoft of whofe oppofing ingredients, 
like the earth-born foldiers of Cadmus, mu- 
tually deftroy each other. In general how- 
ever, complicated prefcriptions are now dif 
approved of, and far fimpler, more certain, 
and it is to be hoped more efficacious forms 

of prefcription are the prefent mode. 


A repetition of the mildeft purgatives 
has been obdjedted to, from an appre- 
henfion of their diminifhing the ‘patient’s 
firength ; but it muft be remembered, 
that nothing is more exhaufling than the 
heat and reftlef{nefs occafioned by acri- 
-monious abforption. When an accumu- 
Jation of bile and other matter in the 
‘bowels therefore is indicated, by a fwelling 
and tenfion of the belly, and by other 
fymptoms, the purgative: which removes 
Rie Ee thefe 


* 


vented by a well-timed purgative, 4 


effet; giving fifteen grains of the powder — 


times enjoys immediately after the operation 
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thefe impurities from the firft paflagesy — 
proves in elle a ftrengthener and not ai 4 
weakener, Befides, this ‘accumulation’ of) 3 
impurities is apt to burft forth in a violent — 
diarrhza, which might not be eafily check=. q 
ed, even when the patient’s ftrength feemed , 
{inking under it, but which may be pre= 1 


— 
= 


The calm fleep which the patient fome-_ 


of a laxative, is a proof that the preceding | 
reftleflnefs was owing to this accumulation. : 

When the tenfion is great, and the belly: 
fore to the touch, emollient fomentations. i 
give eafe, and emollient clyfters are fervice= — 
able, both as internal fomentations, and by — 
haftening the operation of the laxative. iy 


Aftér a proper purgative has. had its full 


of (Columbo root, rubbed up with: double 
the nantly of tartarum vitriolatum, nitrum 
es ioe vitriolatum, 


serait ‘iad 


aa 


tise 
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- -Vitriolatum, tartarum folubile, or fal diureti- 
cus mixed with fome of the fimple diftilled 
“waters, and given two or three times a day 
in the form of a draught, has often.a good 
- effe in preventing coftivenefs and the 
_ fwelling of the belly, and in promoting the 
 fecretion of urine. The powder of Colum- 
bo is gently laxative and agreeably bitter: 
itvhas a tendency to remove naufea, and 
can fometimes be taken without reluGtance 
when other medicines of ‘the fame clafg 
create difguft; and may either be given 
with fome of the neutral falts above men- 
tioned, or ina faline draught. 


If the patient continue reftlefs after the 
bowels have been thoroughly emptied, a 
gentle anodyne thay be ventured upon; 
‘that combination of opium, ipecacuanha, 
a and neutral falt, which is known by the 
4 name of Dover's powders* is ‘the fafeft I 
= Pao | know. 


_)* * As there are various receipts for Dover’s powders, in 
_ fome of which the proportion of opium is very different 
i from 


Ee 2 
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know. Two orthree grains may, be given if | 
a faline draught every two hours till it has 
effect, which often happens after the firft or 
fecond dofe. This medicine generally pro- 
duces perfpiration as well’as fleep; fome of 

the bad effets of which opium is accufed, 
when given alone; are prevented when it 18° 
qualified with the emetic and neutral falt. | 
It ftill retains however the quality of pro= 
ducing coftivenefs; and therefore this’ me- 
dicine ought not to be given where there 
are fymptoms of bilious redundancy, except — 
immediately after a purgative; and not — 
then, unlefs the patient has been for a con= 
fiderable time haraffed with want of fleep+ ; 
neither muft it be continued beyond three’ 
or four fuch dofes. Towards the end of 
the fever, when the inflammatory fymp= 
Broth witht EWEN behets iia BE ploper O meheleg aaa 


IT allude to that which has been admitted into the laft 
edition of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory. 

When a liquid form is preferred to the powder, isa 
laudanum, tincture of ipecacuanha,.and vitriolated tartar 
(obferving equivalent proportions),, may be added to a 
faline draught, or given in anyother vehicle. 
| toms 
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‘toms have difappeared, and the patient is 
‘mo longer difturbed with too great a flow 
of bile into the bowels, this opiate, in cafe 
of reftlefinels, may be given with more 


apobe 


_ When 18 the pauiand ule of the antie. 
7 asa) alteratives, faline mixtures, and the, 
moft agreeable acidulated drinks, and by. 
: the exhibition of a mild purgative, as often _ 
as there is reafon to fufpe& a conftipation of 
impurities in the bowels, the phlogiftic 
diathefis gives: way, and the force of the. 
fever feems to abate; if at the fame time a 
warm diaphorefis appears on every part of 
the body; if the mouth moiftens: if the: 
urine is rendered in greater quantity, and 
Jets fall a fediment; if the pulfe becomes 
foft and flow, and the fkin cool after the 
_fweat ceafes, the fever is at an end, and the 
“bark is not neceflary, unlefs during the ftate 
‘of convalefcence it is thought proper to ad- 
penilter it as a ftrengthener. ; & eke 
Ee.3 But 


~ 
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‘But if, without thefe deettive fymptoms,' 


there is only a confiderable remiffion, while: < 


the remaining heat of the {kin and quick~: 


nefs of the pulfe indicate that fome degree of, ~ 


the fever ftill lurks in the conftitution, it will 


be prudent to feize the opportunity this re- 
miffion prefents, to give from half an ounce 


to fix drachms of the bark, the effect of ‘ 
which ‘will probably be either to prevent! 
another acceffion of the fever, or prevent : 
that proftration of ftrength, and | thofe — 
- dangerous fymptoms which fometimes ap” 


pear in the progrefs of this difeafe, 40 


It undoubtedly requires the molt ferious — 


reflection and a juft weighing of every cir= 


cumftance on the part of the phyfician, to’ ‘ 
decide in many cafes, whether it will be 


beft to delay giving the bark, and to cone 


tinue the other medicines, in the hope of a) ~ 


greater abatement of the fever; or to pro~ ~ 


ft immediately’ by the remiffion. which, f 


ea itfelf, left a fudden and infuperable: — 


weaknefg 
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weaknefs fhould difable the patient from 
‘ taking it afterwards in due quantity. No 
abfolutely certainrulecan be given in this or 
many other fituations which occur in medi- 
cine; but it may be received as a maxim, 
which in general will be found. juft, that the 
_ danger of giving the bark too late in? this 
fever, is greater than that of giving it too 
foon; and that ‘the danger of bleeding too 
much is greater than that of not bleeding 
at all. | : 


It was obferved above, that we might be 
' determined in fome meafure by the nature, 
of the reigning epidemic, with refpect,to 
| bleeding at the beginning of this fever.— 
The general courfe which the difeafe holds 
“at any particular feafon, may alfo deter- 
_ mine us with regard to the period at which 
we fhould begin to give the bark. For if 
_ when’ this fever prevails, we obferve that 
while the fymptoms are no way alarming, 
and while we ufe the common ‘means of 


Roes promoting 
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promoting more diftin& remiffions, the 
patients are apt to be ‘fuddenly ‘feized with 
exceflive weaknefs and incréafed confufion 
in the head; it will then be proper in future 
cafes, to give the bark earlier, that we may ~ 
obviate the dangerous debility we have rea= _ 
fon to dread; for having obferved this in — 
feveral cafes, we have caufe to believe that 
fuch is the general bent of the fever. Indeed 
it commonly happens that epidemic difeafes 
are treated more fuccefsfully after having. 2 
continued for fome time, than when they 
firft appear,-on this account, becaufé we be~ _ 
come acquainted with the various changes 
of the difeafes, and by that means are fome~ 
times ‘enabled to prevent the effects of the | 
moft troublefome fy pega 


if a fwelling and tad of the Belles ad | 
other fymptoms of accumulated impurities, 
have taken place before the phyfician, has 
been called; and if the pulfe is weak and 
finking, as is generally the cafe when this 
: {welling 


a 


~ 
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fwelling appears, a fingle dofe of rhubarb 
and {fal polychreft, or fome other mild pur- 
eative, given in two or three fpoonfuls of 
fimple cinnamon water, is the only  pre~ 
paration that can be waited for; imme- 
: diately after the operation of which, the 
bark fhould be given, 


Indeed at any period of the fever, if the 
patient unexpectedly becomes giddy, feeble, | 
and languid, the bark muft dire@tly be had 
recourfe to, as the moft powerful means yet 
known to obviate the melancholy train. of 
fymptoms, of which a fudden deprivation 
of ftrength is often the foreboder ; ; but when, 
in fpite of all our efforts, thofe take place, 
the fever is no longer of the mixed: kind, 
but has degenerated into a true nervous, 
putrid, or malignant fever, the difeafe of 
which we now mean to treat. 
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IV... 
NERVOUS FEVER. 


HE fevers already defcribed, and in- 

deed every difeafe attended with any 
confiderable decree of feverifhnels, affect, 
in fome meafure, the neryous fyftem; be- 
caufe a fever occafions a general difturbance 
of the whole animal o:conomy, of which 
the nervous fyftem is a part. But in ‘this 
particular fever the nervous fyftem is more 
immediately and more violently affeéted 
than in others. : Re 


When a fevér is once produced, from 
whatever caufe it has originated,’ by ‘cone! 
tinuing long to operate on the body, ‘ithat 
length occafions all the fymptoms which 
appear in the nervous or malignant fever. — 


A tkilful 
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A fkilful phyfician therefore; called to vifit. 
a patient when in the laft ftage of a tedious 
common fever, could not, with certainty, 
know whether it had begun with the ufual 
fymptoms which attend the firft flage of 
the inflammatory or the remitting fevers, 
or if it had appeared to be of the nervous 
kind from the beginning. Indeed, fuch 
knowledge would be of little importance to 
himfelf or the patient, becaufe his bufinefs 
is'to treat the difeafe, not according to the 
fymptoms that have been, but according to 
thofe which aQually exilt, 


} 


This fever, like all others, has been de- 
feribed by different authors under various 
names: The nervous fever, the jail fever, 
_the hofpital fever, the hip fever, the pe- 
techial fever, the putrid fever, and the 
malignant fever. : 

The firft appellation it receives, from its 
attacking the fenforium ‘and nerves more 


immediately 
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immediately and more violently than other 
fevers generally do: The fecond, third, and 


‘fourth, from its being apt to arife in jails, 


hofpitals, and fhips, where numbers of men 
are often obliged to be crowded together, 


and where fuflicient care. is. not always | 


taken to have them well ventilated and 
cleanfed; the fifth from certain {pots which 
fometimes appear on the {kin. of patients 


labouring, under this difeafe; the. fixth | 
fom a putrid flate or tendency, fuppofed to 


take place in the blood and juices; and the 
Jaft from the dangerous nature and malig- 
nity of the dileale, : 


Of all re sence shat of idl 
which i is by much the moft univerfal, feems, 
in the eyes of fome, the moft j improper, as 
it implies that the fame change takes place 
in the blood during this fever, that happens 
to animal fubftances after death, when they 


are in a fate of putrefaction, 


pome 


bes | . 
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Some phyfiologifts have imagined that 

_ this putrefcency is the caufe, others that it 

is the effect of the fever now in queftion. 
But either as the caufe or effect, the 

eftablifhed opinion was, that the blood 

acquires a ftate of putrefcency, or becomes 
| quite putrid during this fever. - 


Medical opinions, which are deep-rooted . 

by time, and fan@ified by authority, are 
received at laft as unqueftionable truths, 
which it would be folly to doubt, and pre- 
fumption to inveftigate—the bulk of man- 
_kind are too timid for the one, and too 
| lazy for the other. 
But there are fome who are fo auch 
 ftruck with the number of abfurdities which 
_ have been handed down to us through ages, 
that their minds feem little difpofed to 
adopt any opinion merely on account of its 
antiquity. 

Such men endeavour to bring all opinions 
_ fo the teft of experiment and ftrict obfer- 

vation ; 
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‘ -vation ; and if they are found not to ftand 
thofe tefts, reject them from their creed 


without further. ceremony, although they 
Should be -fan@tified by all the medical 
apoftles who Have written fince the days of 
Hippocrates. - 


Thefe unbelievers affert that mankind are 
tenacious of opinions, when once adopted, 
- in. proportion as they are extraordinary, 
difagreeable, and incredible; and quote the 


prevalency of this notion of the blood be- | 


coming | ‘putrid in certain difeafes, as an 
illuftration of this remark. | 


“ That our bodies,” fay they, “ return to 
3.4 
: © recollection ; but that our blood corrupts 
ce 
ec mortifying ; rst) but fortunately it is as 
if improbable as it is unpleafant. ; 
“Tt might naturally have been imagined,” 
continue they, .“ that nothing of lefs force 
cc than the evidence of the fenfes, t | the 


adually fecing the plaineft and moft un- 
ms ¢ equivocal 


' corruption after death, isno very pleafant ~ 


while it circulates in our veins, is ftill more. ~ 


44 
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+ equivocal marks of putrefation in the 


blood, and fuch appearances in the urine 
and other humours as plainly indicated 
their derivation from a corrupted fource, 
could have conftrained mankind into an 


opinion to which they muft naturally 


have fuch an averfion.”’ 


To all this the fupporters of the doctrine 


of putrefaction anfwer, “ That iz is to the 


- 66 


6¢ 


plaineft and moft unequivocal marks, and 
to the evidence of their fenfes, that they 
owe their conviction: That the putrid 
ftate of the blood and j Juices in this Bele 
is evinced by 

‘“¢ A loathing of animal food, vomiting, 
thirft, and a defire of acids. 

“« By the cadaverous f{mell of the body, 
and foetor of the urine and perfpiration. © 


_ “ By the blood which is taken from the 


. 


& 


66, 


veins not coagulating as ufual. 
** By certain {pots or marks called pete- 


chia or vibices, owing, as they affert, to 


-_effufions of blood below the cuticle. — 


7 4% Aad 
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' The fceptics urge in reply 1 to thatee ine, 


F mee gas 8: RG from. various 


parts.” 


ftances, “ That all fupporters of a fyftem, 
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efpecially one long eftablifhed, in the be- 
lief of which they have been bred from 


their youth, and which fome of them 


have taught from the profefforial chair, 


are apt to dwell with complacency on 


every circumftance which feems to favour 
it; and fometimes they do not feruple to 
bend to the fame fide thofe circumftances 


/ 


which have a natural bias the contrary 


way. 


*¢ "That to this difpofition alone we mutt | 


refer the bold affertions we find in medi-~ 
cal books, that the blood, and all the ex= 
cretions, difplay evident marks of putri- 


dity and corruption. 


“ That a loathing of animal food, vomit= 


ing, thirft, and delire of acids, are com- 


mon in other fevers, and in many difeafes 


oor) a“ which 


Pore what putrefaction really-is. 
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which are not even fufpected of being of a 


putrid nature. With refpe& to the cada- 
verous {mell of the body, and fetor of the 
urine and perfpiration, thefe are exagge- 
rated expreflions. The natural fell of 
difeafed bodies is certainly not agreeable; 


but if that circumftance is to be taken as a 


| proof of putrefaction, every difeafe almoft 


to which men are liable may be called 
putrid; but in complaints which do not 
labour under fo bad a name, the fame 
{mell is expreffed by the gentle term of 
fickly, which in difeafes whofe names | 
imprefs the idea of corruption, are 
ftigmatized with groffer epithets. But 
every one who has been accuftomed to 
the examination of difeafed and of dead 
bodies, muft be fenfible that the term of 
putrid, which belongs to the one, never 
can be a sae with i vp to ute 


other.” 


They defire us to take the trouble of con- 


} 


Ff “¢ ‘That 
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tal 


“That all animal bodies, foon after 
death, begin to putrefy, that is, their — 
conftituent parts feparate, and new com- 
pounds are formed ; during which pro- 
cefs a peculiarly fetid vapour arifes, and 
a large quantity of fixed air is let loofe. — 


“ That any part’ of the folid fubftance, ~ 


blood, or humours of an animal, cut off 
or feparated; from the body, exhibit the © 


fame phenomena.” 


_ They acknowledge, “ that when any part 


Lm 
ra) 


of the body is fo feverely injured, whether 
by external violence or internal difeafe, 
that there no longer is either fenfation or 
circulation in that part, it then no longer 
belongs to the body, but is in the flate 
of a part feparated, difting, and dead, | 
and. of courfe is fubje& to putrefaction, © 
like any other feparated part; but no 
fuch thing. ever takes place in a living 
part, or in the circulating fluids.” 


They. likewife acknowledge, ° that the 


é 


nr 


contents of the inteltines, when leng re= 
| at tained, | 


6é 
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: tained, and particularly the redundancy 


of bile which ts fometimes poured into 
their cavity during this fever, become 
uncommonly fetid and acrimonious, and 
often produce fevere gripes, fwelling and 
tenfion of the belly, and fharp corrofivé 


‘ftools of a blackith colour. But although 
‘a complete putrefaction fhould take place 


in the inteftinal contents, this circum- | 


ftance could not affe&t the arguments 
for they certainly muft: be confidered 48 


“extraneous matter, and no ‘part of thé 


organized body. 


“ For they add, that in good ladalety: the 


gaftric juice, which is probably the moft 


powerful of antifeptics, prevents any dé* 
gree of putrefcency in the aliment; but 


when the powers of the animal ceconomy 


are greatly debilitated and otherwift 
affected by difeafe, it is probable that the 
gaftric juice may ¢ither become weaker 
in quality, or be feparated in fuch {mall 
Bp santity as not to refift the putrefcent 

a eg “ tendency 
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tendency of the aliment or of the bile 
when extravafated. We find that during 
the continuance of fever there is a total — 
want of appetite; the conftridtion which : 


takes place on the extreme veflels of the 
external furface of the body, we cannot 


doubt, affects in the fame manner the © 


veflels of all the internal furfaces, and — 
among others thofe of the ftomach, the 
effet of which may be a diminithed 
fecretion of the gaftric juice; for it is 
agreeable to the wifdom of Nature to 
fuppofe that little of this juice will be | 
fecreted at a period when there 1s little — 
ufe for it; or perhaps in the fame man= ~ 
ner that the fight or thoughts. of food — 
excite the fecretion of faliva, fo appe= : 
tite may excite the fecretion of the 
gaftric juice; of courfe, when there is no 
appetite there will be leds fecreted.”” 


 Thefe controvertifts farther infift, “ that, 


G6 


(<4 


however improper the practice may be, — 
blood often has been taken from patients 
“* during - 
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during the courfe of malignant fevers; 
and they aflert that it has not been found 
in the ftate which the fupporters of the 


‘blood’s putrefcency reprefent; they de- | 


clare that no particular fetor is difcover= 
able in this blood, that it coagulates fome- 
times with a greater, fometimes with a 
{maller degree of firmnefs, but always in 
fome degree; and that its coagulating at 
all.is a proof thatit is not putrid. _ 
“That the urine, fo far from being pe- 
culiarly fetid, often fuffers lefs change 
in this fever than in moft other difeafes. 
“ That the cold clammy fweats are no 


proofs of putrefaction, 


© And that accidents which fometimes 


occur towards the end of this fever, of 
particular parts of the body mortifying, 
are to be imputed to the weaknefs of the. 
general circulation, and to the preffure, 
which entirely {tops the circulation in 
thefe parts, when the body remains long 
in the fame fituation ; for thefe accidents 


i ee oe “ happen, 


t 
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* happen in other cafes, as in dropfies, 


¢ 
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where the body is greatly weakened, and 


remains too long in the fame pofture, and: 


in difeafes whofe caufes are not thought By 
to arife from any putrefcency of the fluids, | 


as well as in thofe which are. 
“* That the petechie and vibices, which 
have been thought ftrong and irrefiftible 


demonttrations of the diffolved and putrid 
{tate of the blood, are by no means to be 


confidered as fuch; becaufe the whole 
force of thefe demonftrations depends 


upon an’ aflumption that thofe fpots are 
owing to the blaod’s being fo diflolved by _ 


putrefaction as to pals through the ex- 
haling arteries, which it will be difficult. 


to prove, and to which opinion there are. 


ftrong objections ; for if the blood were 


; fo much diffolved as to pafs through thefe. 
capillary veflels, we might naturally exe. 


' pe&t hemorrhages into all the cavities 


of the body as often as there are petechiz 3. 
whereas. thofe {pats often appear when. 
“ there 
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there are no hemorrhages; and when 


they happen in the putrid fever, which is 
very feldom the cafe, it is only from the 


nofe and in the cavity of the inteftines ; 


and befides, if the blood was reduced to 
fuch a ftate of tenuity as to pafs out of 
the extremities of the exhaling arteries, 
and diffufe itfelf under the cuticle, one 
fhould think it would firft fill all the 
lymphatic arteries, and not appear like a 
few flea-bites, but give a purple tint to 
the whites of the eyes and bit whole 
furface of the body.” 

And they conclude their argument by 


obferving, “that if the fluids were really 


is 


corrupted in the courfe of this fever, the 
bodies of all who die of it would fhew 
ftronger and more rapid figns of corrup- 
tion than other dead bodies. They 
roundly aflert, however, that the con- 
trary of this is the fact; and, for the 
truth of their affertion, they appeal to 
ev who have the moft frequent oppor- 

f 4 “ tunities 
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**“ tunities of obferving and mag dead 


“© bodies. | . 


s a 4 
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‘*'To the fame umpires they ave fle a 


“ the truth of this other affertion, that the 
‘ bodies of thofe who die of what are called 


a 


‘ putrid fevers are longer before they un> 


“ 


“* die of other difeafes, or who die in perfe& 
“* health by violence.” 


Whatever change therefore the fluids 
undergo in the difeafes in queftion, they 
declare it muft be fomething very different 
from putrefaCtion, . 


‘ dergo real putrefa@ion than of thofe who 


But, as it frequently happens in contro- | 


verfy, the fupporters of the eftablifhed 


doctrine, fo far from being convinced by 
thefe arguments, feem to cling with warmer 
zeal to the ancient faith in proportion as 
they feel themfelves pufhed by the reafon- 


ing of the reformers, afferting that the — 


animal fluids not only are corrupted during 


the courfe of putrid difeafes, but that, indes — 
4: | pendent. 
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pendent of any difeafe, in the moft perfe& 
health, the fame putrefcent tendency exifts 
in the blood, which has a natural and con- 
ftant bias to run into corruption ; and the 
evidence of the nurfe, mentioned on a for- 
mer occalion, is called in confirmation of 
this. : ‘ 

~ © Let her faft,” fay they, “ for fifteen or 
** twenty hours, and her milk, which be- 


“¢ fore was white, thin, and grateful, becomes 


“ yellow, thick, and difagreeable; or let 
“ any perfon in good health be deprived of 
“ aliment, and the falts in his bload will 
“ become more and more acrimonious, till 
eo putrefa&tion and death enfue.” And fome > 
eminent writers have gone the length of 
declaring, that a diet, confifting merely of 
flefh, fith, fpices, and water, will very foon 
bring on a putrid fever. 
Here the fceptic exclaims, “ this indeed 
*¢ is filling the chalice of human wretched- 
“ nefs to the brim; At this rate the whole 
“ life of man is a continued ftate of corrup~ 
* tion, 
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“ tion, ina corporeal as well as a fpiritual 

“ fenfe: We are not only born in fin and 
“ brought forth in iniquity, but we are alfo 


“ born in a putrid fever and brought forth 


1 


*¢ in an hofpital of incurables, where the ~ 


“* difeafes grow every day more inveterate, 
“¢ and of which all the patients die at laft.”. 
But whatever force there may be in the 
general opinion of the putrefcent tendency 
of the fluids, thefe illuftrations feem not to 
have a great deal. An alteration, it is faid, 
takes place in the milk of nurfes, in confe- 
quence of too long fafting—unqueftionably: 
low can it be otherwife? The fource from 


whence the milk is feparated not being re- 


frefhed and diluted with the ufual and ne- — 


ceffary nourifhment, the milk of courfe 
mutt be lefs abundant and lefs agreeable. 
Well, but it is added, let any perfon, 
although in perfet health, be deprived of 
aliment, and his blood will become more 
and more acrimonious, and putrefaction and. 
death will enfue. 


Let 
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Let the word putrefaction be omitted, and . 
_ this may be granted alfo ; for as the excre- : 

tions and fecretions are all going on, and no 
- freth {fupplies thrown in, except what is ab- 
forbed from the atmofphere, the blood of 
courfe will be greatly changed; and if the 
perfon continue to be deprived of food,’ 
death will undoubtedly enfue ; but whether 
the puirefaétion takes place before he dies, or 
not till afterwards, is the queftion. 


Thofe who affert that a diet of flefh, fith, 
and water, will throw animal fluids into pu- 
tridity, have forgot that fome animals live 
entirely upon that food. : 

It is not to be inferred, however, that 
every author who applies the epithet of 
putrid to a fever, aCtually believes that the 
fluids are then in a ftate of real putrefcency 
—that term has been long ufed to diftinguifh 
a particular fever. There is the higheit 
authority for the ufe of expreffions adapted 


to the underftandings and received opinions 
of 
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_ ofthofe to whom they are addreffed, although 
the idea they convey is known to be, ina 
literal fenfe, erroneous. Even at prefent, 
when it is pretty generally believed that the 
fun remains always in the fame place, yet it 
is as common to talk of his rifing in the 
eaft, and fetting in the weft, as it was in 
the days of Jofhua, 


With thofe who think that the blood of | 
living animals is fubject to putrefcency, it 
has been much the fafhion to make expe- 
riments on animal fubftances with various 
medicines, with a view to afcertain their 
powers of preventing thofe animal fub< 
ftances from corruption. ig 


Whatever was found to have this power, 


thoughin ever fo {mall a degree, was adorned _ 


with the name of an antifeptic; thofe 
which prevented corruption for a longer 
time were confidered as more powerful 
antifeptics ; and thofe which could reftore 
a piece of flefh to frefhnefs, after it was 

actually 
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actually tainted, were hight the flrongeft 
of all antifeptics ; and it was expected they 
would retain their powers in the fame pro- 
portions in the living body, when ad- 
_miniftered in this fever or other difeafes 
called putrid. 

In confequence of thofe sbiienie the 
fhops were foon furnifhed with fuch a nu- 
merous lift of antifeptics, that many well- 
difpofed people began to conceive hopes 
that putrid difeafes of every kind, and pars 
ticularly the fever fo named, would be en- 
tirely banithed from the world. 

But it foon appeared, even to thofe who 
had the greateft conviction that putrefcency 
exifted in the blood of living animals, that 
the antifeptic feats performed upon the 
dead fibres that were foufed into a bottle 
full of thofe drugs, were not fo apparent 
when the drugs were received into the body 
of the difeafed animal. 


Thefe 
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- Thefe laft experiments alfo produced a 
fotal confufion of rank in the army of anti= 


feptics; many that were advanced to high — 


power and pre-eminence, when employed 


upon the dead fibres, were thrown into a 


very fubaltern fituation after they had been 


tried on the living body. 


It was unqueftionably not an unnatural 


idea to imagine, that thofe medicines which 


preferved animal fibres from corruption, or , 


recovered them when corrupted, might 
have an analogous effect upon the living 


body, if the living body could be in the 


fame ftate; and therefore to make the Ha 
was moft meritorious. 
And it is highly to the honour of Sir 


John Pringle, that he did not allow his at= | 


tachment to fyftem to blind him with re- 


{pect to the refult of the experiments he fo — 


diligently made; for although the root of 
wild valerian, camphor, and other drugs: ap- 


i | peared 


Lae 
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peared to have greater antifeptic powers out 
_ of the body, than the Peruvian bark itfelf, 
yet he candidly avows, that while the latter 
has the moft falutary efficacy in the cure of 
putrid difeafes, the former have little or 
none. Yet this of itfelfis fufficient to fhew 
how erroneous it is to make the operation 
of any medicine upon the dead fibre, a 
criterion by which we can judge of its ef 
- fe& on the living animal; it alfo goes a 
great way to prove, that the flate of the 
blood. and juices in the difeafes denomi- 
nated putrid, is very different from that 
putrefaction which takes place in the human 
! body after death. | 


Dr. Millman, in his Enquiry into the 
- Source of the Scurvy and of Putrid Fevers, 
_ has argued this point with the acutenefs of a 
philofopher, and the liberality of a gentle- 
man. He feems to doubt, and he affigns good 
reafons for doubting, whether the miaf 
" mata arifing from impure fources; or what« 
ever 
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ever elfe may be the caufes of putrid fevers, 
are themfelves putrid; while he fhews that 
the affirmative of this propofition has 
been taken for granted without proof, he 
fairly acknowledges that he is unable to 
prove the negative: But he clearly proves, 
that of whatever nature thefe miafmata may 
be, the medicines called antifeptics are no 
antidotes againft their noxious effects; and 
brings ftrong arguments in fupport of -his 
own opinion, that a putrid ftate of the blood 
is at no time and in no difeafe one of their 
effects; which flate of the blood, he thinks, 
is quite incompatible with life. He next 
proceeds to eftablifh a new explanation of 
the matter; and although much precifion 
and ingenuity appear throughout this per- 
formance, yet here the reafoning feems not _ 
fo convincing as elfewhere. 

In the opinion of this learned and in- 
genious gentleman, the feat of all putrid 
difeafes is the mufcular fibres, and the im- 
mediate fource from which all their fymp- 
| ae toms — 
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toms. fpring, is a seinen of the. vital 
power by which they contrac; and which 
he alfo thinks they poflefs independent of 
the nervous fyftem. And to elude the ob- 
- jeCtion that might be made to the fuppo- 
fition, that the fame caufe which diminithes 
- the force of the voluntary mufcles increafes 

that of the heart, he admits that the force 
_ of the heart is alfo impaired; but he ima- 
pines that although it is thus rendered lefs 
irritable, yet it is more irritated by an un- 
ufual quantity of blood being repelled to 
the heart by the fpafm on the furface. 

But even if this were confidered as fuf- 
ficient to remove the objection to the fre- 
quent contraétions of the heart, the fpafm 
itfelf remains unaccounted for; and it feems © 
_ extraordinary, that in a difeafe depending, 

as Dr. Millman fuppofes, on a diminution 
of the power of the mufcular fibres, there 
 fhould exift an obftinate comtraétion of the 


_-veflels on the furface of the body; forthere 
| | G gs “4s 


~~ 
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isno increafed irritation of thefe veflels, ashe 
imagines there is in the heart. i 

Upon the whole, therefore, the exceffive 
debility obfervable in the nervous fever, 
feems to be as naturally ‘accounted for by 
fuppofing that the human effluvia, or what- 
ever is its caufe, acts upon the brain, by im-= 
pairing its energy and that of the nerves, 
and fo diminifhing the contractile force of 
the mufcular fibres; as by fuppofing that it 
aéts dire@tly upon the fibres themfelves, 
diminifhing their vital power. 


As fevers of every kind begin by occa= 
fioning a fenfe of cold or a thivering, and 
have fome other fymptoms in common; 4 
and as all fevers, when continued a certain — 
time without any favourable change, affame — 
nearly the fameappearance, fome people have — 
been tempted to think that they al! proceed — 
from the fame caufe; and that the only dif- _ 
ference - among them depends upon the 

fmaller 
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f{maller or greater degree of force in that 
caufe, and upon the difference of conftitu« 
tion of the perfons feized. 


~ But their difplaying different fymptoms 
at the beginning, and requiring a very difs 
ferent treatment in theit progrefs, feems to 
announce that their caufes mutt be different : 
And he who believes it to be the fame, be- 
caufe when the perfeverance of the diftem- 
per has confumed every fource of diftingtion 
in the nerves, in the fibres, and in the vef- 
fels, all fevers terminate in the fame de- 
plorable ftate of comatofe infenfibility, may 
with equal reafon believe that all the vatt 
_ variety of plants, however different in ap- 
“pearance and virtue, fpring from the fame 
feed; and that their only difference de- 
pends. on the quality of the feed and foil, 
becaufe by calcination they may all be re- 
duced to-a fixed falt of the fame nature. 


~ But here is another fever, different in its 
—_ ftom the inflammatory or even 
Gg 2: the 
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‘the mixed, and in which we evidently and 
fpeedily do harm, if we obferve the fame 
practice which does good in the former ; we 
therefore cannot help thinking it proceeds 


from a different caufe. Cold, marth miaf- 


mata, and the other caufes affigned asthe 


fources of the other fevers, do not account 


to us for the greater malignity of this. 


In endeavouring to trace this new dif- 


eafe to its fource, we confider attentively: 


what particular fituations people generally 
are in, or what peculiar circumftances 
ufually attend them when they are feized 
with this fever; and, as in other difeafes, 
we call thefe its caufes, although we can 


perceive no other relation between them 


and it. j | 


We find that thofe who have been. long 
fubjeCted to feanty diet, thofe who are na- 
turally of a weakly conftitution, or who, 
having been originally of a vigorous habit, 

are 
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are weakened by excefles, by difeafe, by long _ 
courfes of medicine, particularly of mercury, 
by profufe hemorrhages, are then moft liable 
to this fever; we find this is alfo the cafe 
with thofe who are under the impreffions of 
fear, forrow, and remorfe; of courfe we 
confider fear, forrow, and remorfe, and all 
the fources of weaknefs above enumerated, 
with whatever elfe impairs the appetite and 
perverts digeftion, or in any way debilitates 
and exhaufts the conftitution, as predifpofi ng 
caufes of this difeafe. 


- And as the depreffing paffions are found 
liable to promote this difeafe, fo whatever 
— roufes and exhilarates the mind, has a ten- 
dency to render the conftitution lefs fuf- 
ceptible of this damping contagion, and 


affifts the recovery of convalefcents. 


_. The falutary effets of victory on the 
-conftitutions of Britith feamen, are well 
defcribed by Dr. Blane, late phyfician to the 
oh OE ae | fleet 
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fleet under the command of Lord Rodney, | 
who furnifhed that gentleman with more: 
frequent opportunities of making fuch com- 


. fortable obfervations, than the medical! 


practitioners’ in any other fleet isk as 
during the laft war™. oh 


One of the moft Rade oe fymp~ 
toms of this fever being great debility, 
a natural connection is obfervable between — 
thefe caufes andthe fever; it may therefore 
be thought, that even 2 friori we could 
have predicted the effect from conn 


the caufes. 


But when we attempt this, for one in« 
ftance in whieh we predict right, in ninety+ 
nine we fhall prophecy wrong; and even 


* It is hoped that none of the furgeons of the navy will 
imagine, that any reflection is here intended againft them; 
there can be no doubt that they would have been equally 
ready to have made fimilar obfervations had fimilar occa-~ 
fions occurred,; It is only meant here to do juftice to Dr. 
Blane, who having had the good fortune to meet with fuch © 
CPpOreinlnes, did not allow them to pafs unimproved. 


here 
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here the fole connection that we can per- 
ceive, lies in the debility ;—thofe imputed 
caufes feem to have no relation to the other 
fymptoms of the difeale. | 


~ But obfervation has acquainted us with a 
different fource of this fever, which acts 
with more force and more certainty than 
all the others, and is produced by the 
crowding and confining too great a number 
of people within any place where there is 
not a free ventilation, and which we there- 
fore conclude to be the effluvia Howing from 


the human body*. 
Here 


* Dr. John Hunter, in a very fenfible paper in the Me-. 
dical TranfaGtions, has proved, contrary to the common 
- opinion, that this fource of the difeafe is more apt to be 
generated in cold weather than hot. This gentleman 
having obferved, in various inftances, the difeafe with all 
its diftinguifhing fymptoms in the coldeft weather of win- 
ter, and always in poor families, where a number being 
confined to one {mall chamber, and unable to purchafe 
fuel, afliduoully. fhut out the external air to keep them- 
felves warm; by which means the effluvia of the wretched 

inmates 


Gea 
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Here our reafoning d @ priori would prov “a 
bably have been at fault, for it would not. a 
naturally occur to the imagination of any 
man, that the efluvia of his own body is a i 
more noxious to his health than cold, than i 
the effluvia of putrefying vegetables, infeas, 4 a 
corrupted water, and all the other caufes of @ 
fevers,, 

_ Experience alone could have inftrudted q 
us in this ; and the ply experience has © 
taught us, that when the fever is once gene- \ * 
rated by people in health being thus crowd-_ 4 
ed, it is rendered ftill more malignant, by the 4 
contagion of thofe who are feized with. the 4 | 
difeafe, and even, by the efluvia flowing | a 
from thofe who are ill of any other difeate, 3 4 

3 inmates was gradually collected, and ris ieheate coal 7 


mofphere of the apartment vitiated, fo as to involve, — ae 
- after another, the whole of them in the fame calamity. —: . 


In this manner Dr. Hunter “ccna cold, inftead of pres . ‘a 
“yenting’ this fever, becomes indireétly a means of prc - a 
ducing it; as heat in the warm countries, by indacin oo 
the inhabitants to ufe every means of procuring a free a 
ventilation, tends to prevent it. — 

| ee hm particularly 
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particularly the {mall-pox; and alfo by the 
effuvia of wounds or ulcers, when people * 
fo affected are, unfortunately for themfelves 
and for their neighbours, crowded into the 
fame place. 

We.are therefore not furprifed to fit it 
often in barracks, tran{port-fhips, and hof- 
pitals, where there is a neceflity of crowding 
too great numbers together, and where it is 
not always poflible to have a fuflicient ven- 
tilation. riage : 3 
Still lefs need we be furprifed to find it. 

arife in prifons, where naftinefs, fear, and - 
| remorfe may be fuppofed to concur with 
the other caufes in giving a peculiar degree 

of malignity to the difeafe. 
In fome cafes of great malignity, as has 
been mentioned, this fever becomes fo high- 
ly contagious, that every thing which comes 
in contact with the patient § body becomes 
a fource of the fever. 


‘ 


There 
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There are fome conftitutions fo very . 
fufceptible of this kind of infection, — 
hey cannot Raa an hour Weigh: the walls. — 


Henale ety pte: perceiving pase oo 
gree. of -headach and Senet for feveral _ a 


hours:after. > . nD i. 


wt has not only oh ablerved that people a 
of a weakly conflitution are moft liable to a 
this difeafe, but alfo that people of every a 
conftitution’ are moft liable when in a re- q 
laxed flate; thus a perfon will be more apt q 
to catch this difeafe by Sleeping a few hours 4 
In a place where it prevails, than by re~ a 
maining the fame time in the fame place q 
awake; and thofe who are apt to have * 
headachs, and feel debility . after Me é 


vifits fafting, dais if hey take a glats of Fi 


> te oy 


wine, and eat a piece of bread pre to “a 


their enter ing them. 
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~ For as people of a vigorous conftitution 
are lefs predifpofed to this contagion than 
the weakly, fo whatever roufes the powers 
of the conftitation, and creates ‘a temporary 
vigour, feems to enable it, for the time at 
leaft, to refift a certain degree of contagion. 


» The fhihat conitition however, as in 
many other inftances, by degrees habituates 
itfelf to this kind of atmofphere, fo as at 
length to become little fufceptible of 3 in- 
fetion, even where very infectious difeafes 
prevail. Phyficians and furgeons who are 
‘much accuftomed to attend the fick, and 
nurfes who live almoft conftantly in ho- 
fpitals, are not near fo apt to be affected by 
‘impure air, or by contagion, as others *.— 
Nothing is a ftronger indication of the 

* Experiments have been made of ieuall ys aegis 
ing mice and other animals to foul air, from which it ap- 
pears that they come at length to live without inconve- 

niency in air which proves almoft immediately fatal to 


_ animals of the fame fpecies, taken direétly from the com- 
mon atmofphere, and who have never been fo habituated. 


violent 
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ne 


is 


‘violent nature of the fever, which at any 4 
time prevails in an hofpital, than the naslehl 
and thofe accuftomed to live there, being, 

infeted; becaufe it proves that the viral 
Jence of the contagion is ftronger than 


common. - b nt ; ft 


-* That confined human effluvia is infinitely : 
the Rtrongeft and moft active fource of this” 
fever, appears. from innumerable obfervas 
tions, and is confirmed by this, that it is 
one of the few difeafes to which the rich, 
and thofe who live in affluence and luxury, | 
are lefs liable than the poor, who, although,” 
{kreened from the enervating effe@s of ; 
luxury and other of the predifpofing caufes, | 


are much more expofed to the contagion ~ 


generated in crowded, confined, and ill. 
ventilated chambers. The middle ranks of 7 
mankind, who are accuftomed to ative ex= — 
ertions of the mind and body, and fuch of © 
the inferior clafs as can by moderate labour 4 
i all the neceflaries, and fome of the — 
conveniencies 
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conveniencies of life, and who are naturally 
‘cleanly, would be ftill lefs liable to this 
fever than the luxurious, were it not for the 
fingle circumfance of their having more ? 
frequent and immediate communication 
with the indigent, who are fo much ex- 
pofed to its moft powerful fouree. 
bi ht a 
Upon the whole, we know that people of 
delicate, exhaufted, and fickly conftitutions, 
and thofe whofe minds are faddened by 
depreffing paffions, are greatly predifpofed 
‘to this difeafe, the immediate feeds of which, 
we alfo know, may be generated in places 
where the human effluvia is collected and 
confined. And this is the moft effential 
part of our knowledge refpeGing the caufe 
of this difeafe; and even this little is  dif- 
turbed with uncertainty, for we fometimes 
meet with inftances of people of rebuff 
conftitutions, who are feized with the difeafe 


} 


in allits malignity, when they are under zo 
were ng paffion, when the dileafe is not 
. Lae «epidemic, 
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nect it ai any toe the caufes fuppofed t to . 
be the fources of i; diftemper. i. 


On extraordinary occafions of this kind, qi 
we have nothing for it but to fuppofe, a 
that notwithftanding the apparent vigour _ 
of the patient, his body has been peculiarly i | 
predifpofed to catch the infection, and that 
fome LOTERGIONs not forcible RAitare toin~ “| 


fo. many fsnpeitin ‘Sleati we may 7 foe 
pofe at once that there is in fome cafesa 
fource of this fever which has not yet been’ f 
fufpected. For although the numerous ob- i 
tervations that have been made, give us the — 
13 ftrongeft : 


a 


{ 
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ftrongeft reafon to think, that human efflu- 
via produces this difeafe, we have no right 
to infer that it cannot arife alfo from fome 
earee fource*. 

“ “The difficulty of difcovering the real fources of dif- 


eafes, and all their fources, appears ¢ oreater in. proportion 
to the pains which have been beftowed in inveftigating the 


fubje&t: If there is a difeafe in the world, a certain know- 


ledge of the origin of which is interefting to one part of 
mankind more than all the reft, it is the plague in thofe 
countries where it is fe extremely apt to break out; yet it 
appears from the following extract, that the moft enlight- 
ened even there are fill in doubt on that fubjeat. 


** M. Michel, medecin de l’hopital de Smyrne, paroit, 
d’aprés un mémoire. dont il eft auteur, remis par M, le 
Baroa de Tott, a la fociété de médicine, croire ala fponta- 
néité de la pefte; ilen cite comme preuve le fait fuivant : 
Un_patre ifolé, ne communiquant avec perfonne, tomba~ 
malade en gardant fes troupeaux; i] fe rendit dans ua | 
lieu habité od il communiqua Ja pette, dont il fe trouva 
lui-méme attaqué, Ce fait prouveroit Peane OUT, fi Pon 
pouvoit étre affez certain que ce patre n’a eu de commu- 
n‘cation “avec perfonne, fi l’on favoit depuis combien de 
temps, et avec quelle precaution il étoit ifolé; mais les 
peeaves font trop difficiles a établir fur ces objets, pour 


' qu’on puiffe rien conclure d’aprés ce fait. On eft donc 


contraint de reconnoitre qu’on ignore également s’il eft 
aly effet un pays qui foit Je bereeau de la pefte, quel eft ce 
"pays, fuppofé qu’il y em ait un; enfin, fi elle fe declare 
_ quelquefois {pontanéiment; et file prarnics qui en ef at- 
-taqué devient le foyer d’ot elle émane.’ 


os Hiftoire de la Societé Royale de Medecine,. 


ee Années 1777 & 1778, Pp. 305. 


There 
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_ There is good reafon to believe, from — 
“hiftdey and authentic records, that malig- 
nant fevers were formerly more frequent, 
more univerfal, and raged with greater : 
violence in Europe in’ general, and in this 7 
ifland particularly, than -they have done — 
of late. ta 

This is generally imputed to the flreets 7 
and houfes of moft of the cities, and of q 
London in particular, being more fpacious, 4 
dry, and airy. | “a 

From their being infinitely more cleanly, q 
in confequence of the new method of § 
paving. | L oats te 
From the inhabitants not being fo much g 
crowded together. : 7 

From their being. more cleanly ii in ‘their # 
houfes and perfons. a 

From the poor in particular being more 4 , 
eg lodged, more 7a ae | 


pea 


x 
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_ From the difeafe being more judicioufly — 
treated by medical practitioners in general. 
And, above all, | 
From our knowledge of the virtues of the 


Peruvian bark. 


* During the civil wars in Charles the 
Firft’s time, this fever raged with deftruc- 
tive violence in the camps, and degenerated 
into an abfolute plague in the capital, and 


in other parts of England. 


Some of the circumftances which have a 
tendency to fpread this difeafe, and render 
it more malignant and peftilential, prevail, 
it will be faid, in a greater degree in Scot- 
land than in England; yet the latter has 
been more frequently fubje& to peftilential 
and malignant fevers than the former; 
and when this calamity laft raged with fo 
“much violence in the fouthern parts of the 
ifland, it was little felt in the northern, 
which naturally may be imputed to the 
ih moun- 
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mountainous nature and northerly fituation — 
of Scotland; the one expofing the atmo- — 
{phere to a brifker ventilation, and the other 
bracing the fibres of the inhabitants by si: 


of longer duration ™. : i 


This fever fometimes creeps on in fuch a © 
flow and infidious manner as fearcely to be — 
obferved, or wearing fuch a mild and inno- © 
cent afpect as to give no alarm for poreays 
two or three days. o an 

The patient perceives, indeed, alternate — 
fenfations of heat and cold, but fo gentle, © 
_ that he thinks them of little importance. ha 

They are followed by fome degree of un- 
eafinefs in his head, by want of appetite, | 

* To prevent the Scots from being too much sis ; 
with this or any other advantage, they have never wanted 
good-natured friends, who without grudging them either — 
their ftorms or their frofts, are fond of reminding them of 
every circumftance that may tend to moderate their pride, — 
and who-fail not to remark, that if their country is lefs 
fubje& to peftilence, it is more expofed to famine than 
England. ‘This circumftance affords thofe of their neigh | 


bours, who are not lefs fond of a joke upon account of 
its aBes a great advantage over the Scots in repartée. 


ener: liftlelinets, 


; a 
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liftleffnefs, and dejection of fpirits, to re- 
move which his friends endeavour to drag 
him into company, or advife him to try to 
fhake off this . liftlefinefs by exercife, to 
which he generally is extremely averfe. In 
this condition his pulfe is fometimes a little 
quicker, at other times about the natural 
ftandard; and he himfelf, never quite well, 
nor apparently very ill, remains feveral days 
brooding over uncomfortable ideas, and 
either does not fleep, or feels little or no 
refrefhment from his fhort and difturbed 
flumbers, ftarting at the {malleft noife, and 
fometimes when there is none, gradually 
lofing ftrength, the uneafinefs in his head 


augmenting to a kind of giddinefs, his 


limbs and joints, particularly his knees, feel~ 


_ing weak, and yielding to the weight of his 
| body; but a kind of tremor of his hands be= 
% ginning to. be perceived, and alfo in his 
tongue, when he is defired to put it out, it | 
~ is at laft difcovered that the patient, inftead 
Wh 2 OF 
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of being difturbed with vapours, is under 


the influence of a dangerous fever. 


This fever on other occafions attacks 
in a more open and avowed manner. The 
rigor at the beginning being ftronger, the 
fucceeding heat greater, and the pullfe 
quicker, but varying in this circumftance 
every two or three hours, the uneafinefs or 
confufion of the head being ftrongly mark- 
ed from the firft, and is fometimes accom- 
panied with apain at the bottom of the 
orbit of one eye, fometimes with a teafing 
and conftant fenfe of throbbing in the 
head, which prevents fleep and haftens 


delirium. — - 


- Without either the pain at the bottom of 
the orbit, or this throbbing in the arteries, 
many have from the beginning an increafing 
confufion in the head, which with a flower 
pace conduats to ftupor and infenfibility, 
very few retaining their fenfes till death. sah 


Exacerbations 
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‘ Exacerbations are obfervable towards 
night, during which the delirium feems a 
little higher, and the patiént more reftlefs. 
His eyes, which generally are from the be- 
ginning heavy, and a little inflamed, be- 
come now more lively, he is apt then to 
{peak quicker than ufual, and fhews an 
uncommon rapidity in all his motions; a 
fierce anfwer from a patient of a mild cha- 
racter is a bad fymptom. : | 


~Some nice obfervers think they can, in 
particular fituations of this fever, difcover 
the ftate of the brain from the eyes alone. 
When thefe appear unufually quick and 
piercing, they imagine delirium is threat- 
ened. 
When fixed and fierce, they indicate 
ftartings, fubfultus, and great ftruggling. 
When half fhut, heavy, and bleared 
with tears, they import the ae degree 
of ftupor. 
H nt 3 When 
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When blood feems extravafated in the 
eyes, the cafe is almoft hopelefs. - | 
* But in general when the patient does get 
any fleep at the beginning of this fever, his 
eyes are only half fhut; and when he. 
awakes, he feels not refrefhed, and often 
denies that he has been afleep at all. | 

Sicknefs, and even vomiting at the be= 
ginning, are not unfrequent fymptoms, 
though not effential to this fever. | 

Alfo pains in the loins, and that fenfe of 
«vearine{s in the limbs, ufual in all fevers. 


The tongue is at firft whitifh, and gene- 
rally moift, as if covered with a thin moift 
white fur, and fometimes it is of a dry, 
imooth, glofly, red, or crimfon appearance, 
which at laft attains a dark-brown colour 


and horny confiftence. 


A fudden proftration. of ftrength fome- 
times happens, fo that the patient is in dan- 


ger 


{ 
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ger of fainting when he is raifed from an 
horizontal pofture. When this proftration 
happens early, it may be reckoned the moft 
diftinguifhing or the pathognomonic fign 
of this fever. | 


There is fometimes very little thirft 
through the whole courfe of this difeafe, at 
other times the thirft is incefflant; from 
about the third day there is a deficiency of 
the fecretion of faliva, with a drynefs and 
bitter tafte in the mouth. 


The fymptoms are commonly more va- 
rious in this than in any other fever; the 
urine, though in general varying lefs than 
in other fevers, yet fometimes is remarkably 
pale, and fometimes of a dark-red colour. 
When the urine, from being thick and high- 
coloured, becomes thinner and paler, with- 
out any great quantity of liquor having 
been drank to occafion fuch an alteration, 
it is an indication of impending or increafing 
delirium. | 

| Hh4 A particular 
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A particular eruption of little fpots, like 
fiéa-bites, is the frequent, but not the con- 
{tant attendant of this difeafe. Thefe {pots 
“appear generally on the neck, breaft, and 
back, feldom on the face and limbs; they are 
to be feen, but not felt, having no elevation 
above the furface of the fkin; they are feen 


fometimes as early as the fifth or fixth day, i 


at other times not till the end of the fecond 
week ; they feldom appear after that period, 
and are never critical; they are rather a bad 

fymptom, though many recover upon whom | 
they appear: The fpots are generally of a 
crimfon complexion, and the darker. the 
more dangerous. When thefe petechiz are 
quite black, or when purple vibices, like the 
weals of a ftripe, appear at the fame time, 


the danger is very great, 


Bleedings at the nofe fometimes occur at 
the fame time, which are very feldom ufe- 


ful, but rather prognofticate ill, 


Tt 


/ 
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~ It fometimes happens that in the fir 
two days the patient lofes ftrength to a 
degree that does not ufually occur till the 
eighth or ninth day; in fuch cafes the pa- 
tient is in the utmoft danger, in far more 
than if the fame degree of weaknefs had 
come on gradually. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the delirium is of the high kind, with | 
a wild frantic look, with unufual quick- 
nefs in the voice and motions, although all 
the while the pulfe is low; and inftead of 
-a tremor of the hands, there is a {trong fub- 
fultus tendinum. Such cafes are generally 
accompanied with wakefulnefs, and often 
terminate fatally on or before the feventh 
day. | 


But the delirium of this fever much 
oftener confifts of a low ftate of ftupidity, 
attended with frequent muttering; in which 
the patient, from having been too acute of 
hearing, becomes almoft perfectly deaf.— 
This is generally accounted a favourable 

: fymptom, 
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fymptom, and certainly has a good effed, 
hindering the patient from being difturbed 
by any accidental noife, or by the whifpers 
which are apt to goon too conftantly in his 
bed-chamber. | 


When this difeafe lingers, that is, when 
‘it pafles the fecond week, the patient is apt 


to continue for feveral days, with little al- 


_ teration, in a ftate where the infenfibility is 
greater in appearance than in reality, and 
feems ina confiderable meafure to be 
owing to deafnefs; for although he is not 
able to combine a number of ideas, yet 
when a fimple propofition is hollowed into 
his ear, defiring him to put out his tongue, 
or afking if he choofes to drink, he dire¢t- 
ly fhews that he underftands what is de- 
fired. And he fhews the fame degree of 
intelligence when certain figns are made to’ 
him, by accommodating himfelf as much as 
is in his power to what is propofed.. When 
a veflel containing a liquor he relifhes: is 

prefented 


| 
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prefented to his fight, he immediately pre- 
pares his lips for fucking it in. When he 
knows that the veflel contains a liquor he 
diflikes, he fhakes his head or fhuts his 
mouth and eyes as often as it is offered— 
From this ftate, after lingering for many 
days with little variation, the patient not 
unfrequently recovers, 


But there is a greater and more dan- 
gerous degree of infenfibility, which occurs 
when the patient lies in this dozing flate, 
where he fhews that kind of confufion and 
want of accuracy of idea, which people 
have in fome oppreflive dreams. In this 
ftate the patient evinces a fenfe of bodily 
uneafinefs, without being fufficiently dif- 
tin& to refer to the part of his body where 
_ the impreflion is made. | 

Thus patients who are not very attentively 
looked after, are apt to have painful exco- 
riations, or particular parts greatly inflamed, 
and even threatening mortification, from 

the 
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the mere preffure of their bodies, by being 
allowed to lie too conftantly on the fame _ 
‘parts. They difplay a general fenfe of 
pain, by a frequent moaning, but have not 
fafficient accuracy to point to the part 


affected, . 


The péhitaticny of feces in the rectum, or 
of urine in the bladder, fometimes occafions 
much diftreis to the-wretched patient, whofe 
opprefled and bewildered fenfes cannot dif- 
tinguifh the caufe of his fufferings, and 
which Nature in particular cafes is tedious 
in relieving. But that this retention is the 
caufe of his diftrefs, is fufficiently evident 
from his giving over moaning, and acquir= 
ing a flate of comparative eafe and calmnefs 


immediately after evacuation. 


This circumftance fhould prompt thofe 
whofe duty it is to watch over the patient, 
to redouble their attention, in endeavouring 
to difcover the fource of his fufferings when 

; fe 
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he fhews fymptoms of uneafinefs, and to 
make up for the confufion of his fenfes by 
the diftinéinefs of theirs. The acutenefs 
even of a nurfe on fuch occafions may fave 


a patient whole hours of diftrefs, and pot 
fibly may fave his life. 


There is a particular fymptom, which, if 

I am to judge from the cafes that have come 
under my own obfervation, I fhould think 
fully as dangerous, if not more fo, than the 
laft_ mentioned. When the patient lying 
on his back (for that is‘ his conftant pofture 
when this fymptom occurs), with his eyes 
open, receives with marks of eagernefs the 
drink that is prefented to him, and having 
taken a mouthful, keeps it in his mouth 
“without attempting to {wallow it; not be- 
caufe he cannot {wallow it, for after he has 
kept it in his mouth a confiderable time, if 
the cup is prefented to his lips again with 
more drink, he immediately fwallows the 
firft mouthful, and takes a fecond, which 
he 
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he retains in his mouth in the fame mannet 
as he did the firft. | 


It feems as if the patient, upon feeing a 
the liquor, has the idea of taking it into his 
mouth, and immediately forgets that he is 
to {wallow it, which marks a very great 

degree of abfence or confufion of mind;. 
~ he will on thefe occafions retain it a very | 
long time in his mouth, and perhaps fpit it 
out at laft, or allow it to glide out imper- 
ceptibly, if no means are ufed to make him 


{wallow it. 


The means are, fimply to 
fhew him the liquor, and prefent the cup 
or {fpoon to his lips again while he has the 
former {poontful in his mouth; at fight of 
a fecond fpoonful he fwallows the fir; on 
feeing a third approach he {wallows the 
fecond; and fo on, till he has taken the full 
quantity intended, or till he fhews averfion 
to the taking any more. The only pre- - 
eaution neceflary is, to give the different - 
fpoonfuls at fhort intervals, and not too 

; | rapidly, 
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rapidly, left a fit of coughing be raifed, 
and the liquor rejected. bis sal 


It may feem ftrange that the fame degree 
of recolle@tion that prompts the patient to 
fuck in the liquor, does not alfo prompt 
him to fwallow it. Whoever thinks fo may 
account for it in any other manner he thinks 
more fatisfactory ; but thofe who will atten- 
tively obferve all the various fymptoms of 
this fever, will find, that in certain cafes 
this happens exaétly as above reprefented. 

I myfelf have been aflured, on entering 
the patient’s bed-chamber, “ that he could 
*‘ no longer fwallow; that he could take: 
$ indeed a little into his mouth ; but there 
he would keep it for a. quarter of an 
hour perhaps, ‘and then would allow it 
to efcape out of his mouth again, without 
“ {wallowing a drop.” On which I have 
called for fome wine, the fame liquor which 
I had been told the patient could not {wal- 
low, and have given him one fpoonful after 

4 another, 


6 
£6 
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another, in the manner above mentioned, _ 
till he had taken the quantity I judged 
proper. i 

A difficulty of {fwallowing, paca is. | 
- alfo a fymptom of the difeafe, which fome- 
times proceeds from the drynefs of the 


throat, and fometimes from aphthe on the 


tongue and throat; but the cafe above | y 


mentioned is an effentially different fymp- 
tom. : | 

It is alfo a very bad fymptom, and pro- | 
ceeds from the fame caufe, when the patient, 
after putting out his tongue, forgets for a 
confiderable time to draw it in again, or 
fhews a continual uneafinefs, by frequently 
throwing the bed-clothes from his body and 
endeavouring to get out of bed, without 
giving any reafon, when afked, for fo 
doing. : 
“ ‘The patient is 5 frequently obferved to 
draw his breath in a laborious or convulfive 
manner, fetching deep fighs or rather fobs, 


as if he were under fevere affliction or felt 
much 


' 
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‘much oppreflion about the przcordia *. 
The breath and perfpiration alfo, in parti- 
cular cafes, have been found ftronger and 
more offenfive ; and, upon preffing the fkin 
of the patient, a fenfation of a peculiar 
penetrating heat remains on the hand for. 
fome minutes after ; whereas the heat com- 
municated by the fkin of a patient in the 


inflammatory fever is more tranfient. 


The heat of the fkin-is more moderate 
at the beginning, in this than in other 
fevers; and unfortunately, this peculiar and 
permanent heat is not perceptible till the 
difeafe is far advanced. 


The languor and defpondency of the 
patient’s mind is ftrongly marked from the — 
beginning in the dulnefs and heavinefs of 
his eyes; but it is a fatal fymptom when 
the eyes become blood-fhot and _glaffy, 

which often happens before the termination 
ofthis fever. ; 


_ *® The region of the heart, 
arid a _ Towards 
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Towards the clofe, when Nature and the 


efforts of the phyfician prove unable to refit 


the malignity of the difeafe, all the diftin- 
guifhing marks of fevers are obliterated ; 
and the concluding fcene is common to all. 
The ftrength being almoft entirely ex- 
haulted, the patient lies conftantly on his 
back,. with a perpetual propentfity to flide to 
the bottom of the bed; the hands fhake © 
when they attempt to lay hold of any thing, 
and a continual twitching is obferved in the 
tendons of his wrift; the tongue trembles 
when it is pufhed forth for the infpeCtion of 
the phyfician, or all attempts to pufh it 
forth are unfuccefsful; a black and glutinous 
cruft gathers on the lips and teeth, to the 
increafe and inconveniency of which the 
patient feems now infenfible. He feems 
equally infenfible to the ardour of thirfts 
“he mutters to himfelf; he dozes with his 
mouth half open, the lower jaw falling 
down as if the mufcles were too much re- 
laxed to refift its own gravity; he fees 
Sa? of objects 
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objets indiftinGly, as if a dark cloud hung 
before hiseyes; {mall black particles, called 
by phyficians mufchz volitantes, play, as is 
_ believed, before his eyes; for he’ often 
catches with his hands at thofe or fome fuch 
objects of his difordered brain; he fre- 
quently extends his arms before and above 
his face, feeming to contemplate his nails 
and fingers; at other times he fumbles 
with his fingers, and picks the wool from 
off the bed-clothes; he lofes the power of re- 
tention ; the evacuations pafs involuntarily ; 
and, as if lamenting his own deplorable — 
condition, tears flow down his ghaftly 
countenance; the pulfe flutters {mall asa 
thread, and on a preflure very little 
ftronger than common, is not felt at all; 
his legs and arms. become cold ; his nails 
and fingers blackifh ; his refpiration is in- 


terrupted by hiccup, and finally by death. 


It may feem fuperfluous to add, that a 


general defcription is different from a par~ 
Li2 ticular 
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ticular cafe; in the one all the fymptoms ’ 
are enumerated, though they cannot be 
fuppofed to be united in every individual. 

In this fever it frequently happens that 
many of the fymptoms now mentioned are. 
prevented, and the duration of the difeafe 
fhortened, by a fatal diarrhoea or dylentery. 


Some phyficians have, by fplitting this 
difeafe, made two diftin& fevers, defcribing 
the one under the name of the flow nervous, 
and the other under that of the putrid 
- malignant fever. 

On comparing the defcriptions, however, 
or, what is of more importance, on ftudying 
the fymptoms from Nature, it will appear, 
at leaft fo it feems to me, that the two are 
eflentially the fame, and that the apparent 
difference depends upon the degree or upon 
‘the different conftitutions of the patients. — 

We are told, “ that the nervous fever 
‘* attacks perfons of weak nerves, thin poor 
“ blood, dejected fpirits, and exhaufted 

** habits ; 


’ 
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habits ; whereas the putrid fever is more 
likely to appear among thofe of a fuller 
** habit of body, ftronger conftitution, and 
** who are accuftomed to richer and hotter 
© ‘diet.”’ 

The difeafe, [ imagine, attacks perfons 
of all conftitutions; but thofe of the firft 
defcription are moft fufceptible of it, and 
the fymptoms are infome particulars different 
when it is ingrafted on the one, from what 
they are on the other. The effential fymp- 
tom of great debility and nervous affection 
are common to both, 


With regard to the opinion that one has 
its feat in the lymphatic and nervous juice, 
and the other in the blood itfelf, I have 
nothing to fay farther, than that before a 
great deal of trouble is taken to find out 
what is feated in the nervous juice, it will 
not be amifs to afcertain that there is fuch a 
juice ; and even then the reft of the opinion 
is hypothetical, will be difficult to prove, 

Ii 3 and 
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and when proved, will leave the method of 
cure where it is at prefent. 


Many of the fymptoms of this nervous 
fever are unqueftionably common ‘to all 
fevers, and fome of the moft diftinguithing 
marks of this do not appear at the beginning, — 
or, perhaps, in many inftances, not till a. 
method of cure has been adopted that would 
‘not have been ufed if the nature of the 
difeafe had been known. Jt is of great im- . 
portance therefore to dete& this as foon as 
poffible ; which confideration may form 
an apology for recapitulating fuch circum~ 
ftances and fymptoms as peculiarly diftin- 
guith this fever; and although none of- 
them, taken fingly, can mark with certainty — 
its exiftence, yet the combination of a few 
will form that degree of probability which 
juftifies a decilive practice, 

1, Inftead of the ftrong hard pulfe which 
‘attends the outfet of other fevers, in this 
it is fometimes fo little altered, that we 

are ~ 
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are apt to fufpect the patient exaggerates 
in the account of his complaints ; it varies _ 
‘more than other fevers both in quicknefs 
and flownefs, and alfo in ftrength and 
‘weaknefs ; and fometimes there are con- 
fiderable variations even in the courfe of 
one day. 

2. The heat of the fkin is more moderate 
at the beginning of this than of other 
fevers ; for that penetrating heat of the 

. fkin, which is peculiar to this fever, is 

not perceptible at the beginning. 

3. The fkin, inftead of appearing reddifh, 
is generally pale. 

4. The pain, or rather heavinefs of the 

~ head, is not fo acute as in other fevers, 

but is attended with more dejection of 

. fpirits, and augments with a flow but 
fteady pace, feldom remitting after it 

commences, unlefs it is checked by the 
bark. | | 

5. When this heavinefs in the head is at= 
tended with tremor in the hands, there 


Beicg is 
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is little doubt of the fever being of the 

malignant kind. | 
6. There is a greater degree of languor and 

- defpondency i in this than in other fevers. 
7. Greater mufcular debility. 

If a fudden and unexpected debility take 
place, there can be no spelen with paha to 
the nature of the difeafe * 

The malignity of ies fever is generally 
in proportion to the debility at the be- 
ginning. ; 


To inveftigate the nature of the fever 
from the appearance of the bload, is equally 
uncertain and inexpedient, both becaufe at 
the beginning even of this fever it fhews 
fome fhare of inflammatory buff, and be- 


* Monf. Tiffot, when treating of malignant fevers, ob- 
ferves, that*they are more dangerous than they feem, like 
a dog who bites without barking; and then proceeds to 
jnform us, that ‘* Le caractére diftinctif des fiévres ma- 
sf BBE c’eft la perte totale des forces dés le commence~ 
ment. 

This however I fhould confider as barking very loud; 


but this decifive fymptom does not always appear till the 
fever has exifted {ome days. 


caute 
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caufe to determine whether we ought to 
bleed or no, is one chief reafon of our wifh- 
ing in the firft place to be certain of the 
nature of the fever. 

The weaknefs that iteaenarcts follows 
' bleeding ‘thews at once the nature of the 


fever and the impropriety of the evacuation, 


When the fymptoms are fo obfcure or 
ambiguous that we cannot form a decided 
opinion refpecting the nature of the fever, 
the obfcurity may be difpelled, or at leaft 
fome light may be derived from the follow- 
ing circumftances : 

Whether putrid fevers prevail. 

Athough no fuch epidemic.does prevail, 
whether any connection or communication 
can be traced between a fingle perfon in 
this kind of fever and the ‘patient. 

Whether the patient has lately been 
weakened by excefles, by difeafe, by 
hemorrhage from wounds or otherwife. 


Whether 
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' Whether he has been long under the in 
fluence of the deprefling paffions, or of de- 
jection of fpirit, independent of a known 
caufe. , Pe 


Having paid due attention to every 
fource of information, and after weighing 
every circumftance, being at length fatisfied 
that the fever is of the malignant kind, we 
proceed to the cure. | 


As confined air, particularly that which is. 
loaded with human effluvia, feems fo in= 
timately connected with the peculiar ma- 
lignity of this fever, the expediency of a 
free ventilation through the patient’s cham~ 
ber is obvious, and perhaps, if not of itfelf 
the moft effectual curative meafure that can 
be taken, is at leaft that upon which the 
fuccefs of all the others feems moft to de- 


pend. ee 


To thofe whofe circumftances afford the 
comfort of a fpacious well-aired bed-cham-_ 
| ber, 
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ber, all the benefit that can flow from this 
- meafure, will be obtained by oceafionally 
_ throwing open the doors and windows, and 
allowing the room to be refrefhed by a 
current of frefh air. . 

When the chamber is fmall, if the wea- 
ther is mild, and the patient can with 
tolerable conveniency be carried into the 
open fields or into a garden, and allowed 
to fit there a few hours, it ought to be done; 
for this practice has been found highly re- 
frefhing and cordial. : 

When from various circumftances this 
cannot be done, every means in our power 
to procure a free ventilation muft be ufed, 
and the chamber fhould be frequently re- 
frefhed by fprinking it with vinegar. 


Confining the. patient conflantly to his 
bed, under a load of bed-clothes, by which 
means his body is always furrounded by a 
kind of vapour-bath of his own effluvia, is 


exhautting and pernicious, 
The : 


- 
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The bed-clothes ought to be in no greater 


quantity than is agreeable to his own fenfa- 
tion; and when he can fit up in an elbow- 


chair with his clothes loofely. put on, it is 


often a refrefhing change of pofture and 
fituation, 


There are inftances of patients in this 
fever, who while lying in bed thought their 
firength fo much exhautfted, that they could 


not poflibly fit in an ereé& pofture even for: 


a few minutes; yet upon being carried on 
a couch into the open air, and remaining 


¥ SS oe “as 
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there for two or three hours, have been fo 


much refrefhed, and have acquired fuch an 


acceffion of ftrength or fpirits, as not only — 


to fit up, but even to ftand and walk a 


In cafes where the patient can eafily be 
moved into the open air, it is not impoflible 
that the cheering verdure of the fields and 
rural objects, with the refrefhing fmell of 

plants, 
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plants, at particular feafons of the year, 
may contribute to the cordial effe& which 


a free cool atmofphere is found to produce. 


_ Thofe who have been long teazed and 
harafled for want of reft, while confined 
under a load of bed-clothes, have obtained : 
refrefhing flumbers after their bodies have 
been cooled by the reftorative influence of 
the open air; and afterwards find their beds 
more comfortable, particularly when fur- 
nifhed with clean fheets and cool freth 
covers. With changes in this laft article, 
‘thofe who can afford it, fhould frequently 
be furnithed. | 
Whatever benefit is derived from the 
ufe of a ftronger and more effeQual 
ventilation in this fever than was formerly 
allowed; or from the open atmofphere, 
when the patient can with fafety and 
conveniency be carried into it, the honour 
is due to thofe who firft advifed and 
introduced. this judicious and fuccefsful 
practice in the inoculation of the finall- 
pox. 
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pox. After its falutary effe€ts were manifeft 
in the one difeafe, its application to the 
other was obvious; and indeed when we 
recollect that putrid fevers often originate 
in places where a perfectly free ventilation 


cannot be obtained, its application to this 


difeafe feems more natural than to the other. 


As in the high inflammatory fever the _ 


fymptoms feem to arife from the heart be- 
ing ftimulated to ftronger exertions than 


are con{iftent with health, and therefore we 


look for the cure in fuch means ‘as we i 


Know have a tendency to abate thefe violent 
exertions; fo in this fever, whofe ftriking 
feature is debility, in which the nervous 
energy feems impaired, and the action of 


. the heart is weaker than is confiftent with 


health, we look for the cure in fuch means 


as give vigour to the vital powers. 
Evacuants which diminifh the quantity 
of the blood and humours, and refrigerants 
- which are. thought to abate their heat, are 
- therefore 


— 
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therefore thought proper in the firft cafe; 
cordials and ftrengtheners in the fecond. 


It has been thought that bleeding may 
be necefiary at the beginning of this dif- 
eafe, to prevent the fever from running too 
high, and producing inflammations of the 


brain, lungs, or other vital parts. 


But all the obfervations I have been able 
to make, and the knowledge I have other- 
wife been able to acquire, convince me that 
we have much more certainty of the bad 
effets of blood-letting in this fever, than 
we have of the evils it prevents; part of 
this conviction I have received from the 
writings of two very eminent and very 
learned phyficians, neither of whom feem 
themfelves however to have been fo fully 
convinced of the bad. effects of this’ eva~ 
cuation. 


Dr. Bbxham, after defcribing the cafe of . 
a a with the ftrongeft fymptoms of a 
putrid 
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putrid fever, adds, “ He was bled to about 
“< 3xi. from his arm, but this gave him no 
“< manner of relief; the oppreflion, fighing, 
“« fainting, and anxiety continuing as bad 
** as ever, may rather increafing; a violént 
“* hemorrhage alfo broke forth from his 


© nofe; which continuing from both nof& 
** trils, he was bled again to 4x. about 


‘** twelve hours after the former bleeding: 
“ Neither did this give him any relief, but 
“ increafed his weaknefs confiderably, and he 
*€ continued as anxious, reftlefs, and op- 
“ preffed as ever, without even the leaft 
Mable yrs 


The Doctor continues to relate the low 
ftate to which his patient was reduced, and 
the dreadful fymptoms which accompanied 
it; that he avoided giving him the hot, 


alexipharmic and volatile cordial medicines, 


which it was too much the practice of that — 


time to adminifter in fuch cafes; that. he 


* Vide Huxham’s Effay on Fevers, page 63 and 64. — 
I | alfo 


{ 
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gh 


alfo declined the application of blifters, Sat om 


that having experimentally and repeatedly 
known the great ufe of the bark, in pre-~ 
venting and ftopping the advance of gan- 
erenes, he ordered that medicine with elixir 
vitrioli;.and by the continued ufe of thefe 
and fome other reftoratives the patient re~ 
covered. | 


The ingenuoufnefs difplayed in the re-. 


cital of this cafe, muft ftrike every body ; 
few will be furprifed that the two bleedings 
afforded fo little relief, and many will be of 
opinion, that if the learned phyfician had 
treated his patient from the beginning as he 
did at the end; the difeafe would fooner 
have come to a happy termination. | 
Indeed he feems afterwards to lean to 
this opinion himfelf; for in a fubfequent 
part of his book he exprefles himfelf in 
thefe words: “ In truth bleeding in.a con- 


*‘ tagious difeafe, as arifing merely from 


* contagion, feems not indicated; becaufe © 


* the contagion 1s intimately mixed with 
of K k “- the 


we 
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“* the humours, and by drawing off a {mall _ 
“ part of the blood, you very little leffen 
*¢ the whole contagion, which will have its 
** effect whether yow bleed or bleed not*.” 


The reafon affigned for bleeding not be- 
ing indicated, is unqueftionably very in- 
genious ; but the reafon which makes the 
greateft impreflion upon my mind for not 
bleeding in this fever, is fimply becaufe it 
feems generally to do harm. 

Thofe who ftill are of opinion that bleed- 
ing is neceflary in this fever, confine it to 
thofe cafes in which the pulfe is ftrong and | 
full. It has been already obferved, that the 
pulfe is generally not.ftrong and full in this” 
difeafe; and when the pulfe is in this ftate 
we are apt to imagine, that a difeafe of a » 
different nature is impending; this, to be 
fure, may ferve as an apology for the eva- 


cuation, which, if we had been certain of 


* Vide Huxham’s Effay on Fevers, page 102. 
7 | the 
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the ‘nature of the fever, the fulnefs ofthe _ 


pulfe, in my opinion, would not have-done. 


~The Geter wuple ohave alates to, which 


helped to give me an early impreflion of 


the inexpediency of bleeding i in this fever, 


is 


the Obfervations on the Jail or Hofpital” 


Fever, :by the late Sir John Pringle :—-This 
learned gentlenan’s..words, are,“ But. in) 


¢é 
6¢ 


¢¢ 


‘. the, fecond, flate, when the fever was: 
manifeft, if the pulfe. was full, I generally 
‘ took: away fome) blood, if that.had. not 


é¢. 


been done before. . When. the fymptoms: 


run, high, a.plentiful evacuation, of that. 


kind feemedindicated;; yet [ obferued that 
large, bleedings generally did bart, by fink= 


ing. the pulfe and affeGing ihe bead. Nor 
was. a moderate, bleeding to be repeated 


. without caution ; for as feveral circum- 


ftances here weredifferent from thofe of 


‘commion fevers, fo experience fhewed, 
that even thofe whofe blood was fizy, 


Raa oF unlels 


\ 
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** unlefs their lungs were inflamed, were; 


“ the worfe for a fecond bike te sea 


Certainly there can Cpe {tronger rea~ 
fons for bleeding than an inflammation in, 
the lungs; but I imagine this is not a com= 


mon,fymptom in the malignant fever. 


The fanie learned gentleman afterwards 
fays; “ But-what is ob/ervable, if the patient 
“« had'been once or twice largely bled, on 
“* the firft fymptoms; he would fometimes — 
“ pafs over the fecond'ftage, and from a 
“ eondition little removed: from health, his 
“© pulfe would be apt to fink? and he’ fud- 
© denly become delirious. Now, whether 
“ this change was oceafioned by mifeon- 
“ dua, or came in the courfe of the dif- 
“© eafe, 1 found it neceflary to vary my 
“ method, and to have for my principal 
“ intention, the fupport:of the vis viter fe p? ees 


* Vide Sir john Pringle’s Obfervations on the Difeafes 
of the Army, pages 306 and 307.. nid ih a 


+ The fame, page ath re | ae 
@ re tees 2] I did 
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-» [-did' think the above remark fo very 
obfervable, that I became more’ and more 
cautious of bleeding in this fever, being 
confirmed in a more fuccefsful ‘practice by 
what this diligent and attentive phyfician 
continues to relate, cofcerning the accident 
by which he was induced to°givé the bark 
to a'man ill of this fever with-‘petechial 
‘ fpots. “The bark, he candidly owns, was not 
given on account of thofe: or any other 
-¥ymptom of the fever, but becaufe a morti- 
fication threatened the patient’s back after a 
blifter. ‘The ufe of this medicine not only 
{topped the progrefs of the mortification on 
the man’s back, but gave a favourable turn 
to the fever; which happy effe& did not 
efeape Sir John Pringle’s attention, but led _ 
him to give the bark in many: other ‘cafes, 
the good effe of which he enumerates. 


‘ ts It has been obferved that this fever is 
~ -moft-apt to begin with inflammatory fymp- 
toms, in fuch patients as are much expofed 


KE to 
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to, cold and moifture; and that in camps 


particularly, fymptoms of that complexion 
are more apt to appear when the difeafe is 
epidemic, than in cities, which is imputed 


to foldiers having fewer conveniencies, and — 


being lefs' guarded againft the influence of 
cold, than the loweft clafs of the inhabitants” 
oh towns. 

Dr. Donald Monro, in his Avie of t the 
Difeafes of the Military Hofpitals, obferves, 
“ That this malignant fever began varioufly 
“ in different fubjects; for the moft patt 


CAS 


with cold and fhivering, painin the;head, 


n~ 


¢ 


and other fymptoms commonly defcribed 
¢ as peculiar to thisfever, In fome,at be- 


gan with ia/harp pain of the fide, or other 


“ parts, attended with .acule inflammatory 


“ /ymptoms, &c.” A little below he makes 
the following judicious reflection; “ The 
** reafon of this difference of fymptoms in 
“ the beginning, and of thefe different ‘ap- 
*¢ pearances of the blood, feemed to be; ythat 
* fuch patients as ailied is pleurifies, 

i low 
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ce ‘este or other fevers, being brought into 
“* hofpitals, where the malignant fever was 
“ frequent, had their original diforders 
changed into this fever by breathing a 
foul infef&ted air, and by their commu- 
Me nication with thofe ill of the fever and of 
actrees ® 7 | 


Upon the whole, I imagine it may be laid 
down asa rule admitting of very few, if any 
exceptions, that bleeding is highly impro= 
per when we are certain that the difeafe is 
the true nervous malignant fever; for fince 
we find that this fever can change the na- 
ture of highly inflammatory difeafes, and 
convert them into its own, to venture upon 
this evacuation in cafes where no local in= 
flammatory complaint is fuperadded, muft 
do ftill more harm by hurrying on the 
fymptoms of debility, by much the: moft 
dangerous of the difeafe. ‘i 


® Vide Dr. Monro’s Account of Difeafesin the Military 
Hofpitals, &c. pages 7 and 8. * 


Kk 4 To 
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To. free the alimentary canal of all im 
purities, is equally expedient in this as in | 
‘other fevers, and the fooner it is done the 
better; on the very firft appearance, there- 
fore, of uneafinefs in the head, liftlef{nefs, or 
alternate heats and colds, five or fix grains 
of emetic tartar may be diflolved in, a quart 
of warm water, or of camomile infufion, 
of which the patient may drink half a pint 
every quarter of an hour till it excites 
vomiting, which ought to be affifted as 
ufual by drinking freely of warm water.— 
The emetic generally relieves that oppref- 
fion about the precordia which fo common- 
ly attends this difeafe. | 

If this medicine fhould, fome hours after 
operating as an emetic, alfo act effectually 
as a purgative, which is often the cafe, no 


other purgative will be neceflary. 


. 


But if it only proves emetic, the contents 
of the inteftines fhould be entirely evacuated. 
the following day by a proper cathartic 
medicine. 


a 


The 


“ 
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The evacuation by a cathartic undoubted- 
ly weakens in fome degree, as well as that 
by venefection ; but this is more than com- 
penfated by the benefit refulting from 
cleanfing the bowels of their impure con- 
tents; whereas venefection, without pro- 
ducing any certain benefit, is apt to occafion 
greater debility, and of a nature not fo 
eafily to be remedied. 

Befides, a cathartic exhibited in proper 
time often prevents the bad effects of too 
fevere purging, by carrying off the fource 
of an impending diarrhoea, which might 
foon take place in confequence of bilious 
matter and other impurities being pent up 
in the bowels. 


And in cafe a diarrhoea has actually come 
on before we fee the patient, the firft thing 
to be done is to give a purgative, whofe 
operation fhould be affifted by drinking 
plentifully of imperial, or of water gruel, or 


x | | barley- 
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barley-water, with fome cream of . tartar 
diffolved in them;. and if the. patient 
feems much fatigued and exhaufted by the 
preceding loofenefs and the operation of the 
purgative, eight or ten drops of Thebai¢ 
tincture may be given in a fpoonful of fim~ 


ple cinnamon water. 


It was obferved before, and ought to be 
kept conftantly in remembrance, that the 
danger of this fever is in proportion to the 
debility. If it be doubtful whether in the 
common remitting fever it is always’ pru- 
dent to delay giving the bark, and to con-_ 
fine our treatment to antimonial alteratives, 
faline tise and neutral falts, in ex- 
petation of a more complete remiffion; it 
may eafily be conceived how much more . 
improper it would be to delay that power- 
ful medicine’ in this imfidious diftemper, 
where the force of the circulation feems 
impaired: from the beginning, and the moft 

| dangerous 
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dangerous proftration of flrength is apt to 
come, foon after the firft renee of any 
ailment. . 


When a malignant fever happens to, be 
epidemic, the flighteft appearance of com- 
plaint fhould give an alarm, and forms a 
good reafon for ordering an emetic and 
purgative; if to the headach is joined de- 
jeGtion of fpirits, fight chills and heats, and 
the {mallet tendency to tremor in the 
hands, the alarm fhould be taken indepen- 
dent of any reigning epidemic, and in both 
‘cafes the bark fhould be given immediately 
after thofe evacuations. — What, while the 
fin is dry? When there is little or no per- 
{piration ? During the fpafm? Yes, during 
: any thing. | 


Theoretical opinions muft in fuch an 
emergency have no weight: A dangerous 
debility, and a train of malignant fymptoms 
are threatened; the bark is found the moft 


powerful | 
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powerful. means of preventing thefe; and 
notwithftanding its aftringent quality, fre- 
quently promotes a falutary diaphorefis 
more effeCtually than any of the medicines 


which enjoy from prefcription the title of > 


4 


diaphoretics. When the patient is out of 
danger you may account for this in the 
beft manner you can, and fettle the point 
at leifure, whether in producing thele ef= 
fects it has acted in the character of a tonic, 


a diaphoretic, or ‘an antifeptic. 


In the circumftances that have. been. de- 
{cribed, the nature of the difeafe being af- 
certained, and the alimentary canal intirely 
cleanfed, the bark fhould be given without 
waiting for very diftin@ remiffions, To wait 


for fuch when the difeafe appears from the a . 
beginning to be the “nervous malignant " | 
fever, is to wait for what will not happen ; 
depriving the patient of a probable chance 
of the fever being carried off at once, and 
allowing him to incur a rifk which might 
have 


ve 


t 
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have been prevented, of finking fuddenly 


inito fuch adftate of weaknefs and infenfi- 


bility, as will render the bark and all other 


miedicines of no avail: 


Having ref olved then on giving the bark, 
our next care fhould be to avoid the very 
common error of underdofing it. One. 
ounce oran ounce-and-a half. of this medi- 
cine may -be given. to an. adult in. the:{pace 
of twenty-four hours; or if it is difagree- 
able to the: patient .in fubftance, what» is 
equivalent to this quantity may, be given in 
decoction; fome patients jcan take. .the 
powder in the decoétion as eafily as in any 
other vehicle. A much larger quantity has 
been recommended by fome authors in the 
fame fpace of time, but there, are very. few 
patients whofe ftomachs can bear a greater 
quantity, and many who ‘cannot ‘take: fo 
much. The expediency of increafing’ or 


diminifhing the dofes muft depend upon 


circumftances.’ ‘Whether this ‘medicine be 


given, 
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given in fubftance or in decoétion, the adsl 
dition of a few drops of elixir of vitriol is 
often, found to render it lighter and more 


agreeable, perhaps, in fome* cafes, more’ 
effectual. 


If the pulfe is particularly fmall, and the’ 
patient complains of ereat weaknefs, a little 
wine may be given occafionally even at this 
period of the fever; it may be added to pa-_ 
nado or water-gruel, if the patient can take 
any fuch nourifhment 37 OF a little may be 
mixed with each dofe of bark, which fome- 
times is found to remain’ eafier'” on’ the 
ftomach by this addition. > But’ the pro- 
priety of giving or continuing wine at this 
period, depends on the Atrength of ‘the 
pulfe and the effe&t of the cordial) ~ 


It is not improbable that the ‘bark ‘itfelf 
exhibited in this manner, will prove opens 
ing in fucha degree as to fuperfede the ufe 
of any other means for that purpofe; butif 

| the 
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the body continues bound, it will be expe= | 
dient to procure one motion. daily by 
clyfters. . If on the contrary, the bark ex=" 
eites a purging, this effed may be reftrain- 
ed by giving two or three drops of lauda- 
num in each dofe, or every fecond dofe of 
bark, | 


After the medicine has been continued in 

this manner for two or three days, we often 
_ have the fatisfa@tion to find the fever in- 
tirely thrown off, or abated in a confider= 
able degree. In either cafe it will be’ proper 
to continue the ufe of the bark, but in’a much 
fmaller quantity, for two or three days. 
more, at the end of which the fever is 
generally gone, and the pulfe’ flowet than t 
before it et | pith 23 


It fometimes happens in this. fever, that a 
guick and weak pulfe is accompanied with 
difficult refpiration and confufion ‘in the 
head, and that both hit ea proceed 

. principally 
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principally from debility; in fuch cafes the 
bark renders the pulfe fuller and f{tronger, 
and in proportion as it becomes fuller, it 
becomes alfo flower ; the oppreffive breath- 
ing abates, the threatened delirium is re- 
moved, the fkin, which was before dry, is | 
perceived to be moift, with a warm and 
gentle perfpiration, and a fediment is foon 
after perceived in the urine. 


But if after a fair trial for two or three. 
days; the difeafe feems to have repelled the 
powers of the medicine, ftill there is no~ 
barm done, the fever will run its courfe, but 
the patient has as good, perhaps a better 
chance of recovering at laft, than if the 
trial had not been made; for although the 
bark has not been able to prevent: the pro- 
grefs of the fever, it may tend to obviate or 
leflen in fome degree that exceflive proftra- 
tion, of ftrength which is its moft alarming 
fymptom. It is difficult, if not impoflible 
to prove, that what does not happen, or 

elit happens 
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Happens only in a certain degree, would 
have happened in a greater dégree if a difs 
ferent method had beeri followed. Yet in 
éertain cafes where the bark has failed in 
throwing off the fever, it feemed to me that 
the medicine had ftill contributed to fupport 
_ the patient's ftrength, and to prevent the 
_ €xceffive debility. 


_ When however this powerful febrifuge 
fails in the principal obje& of ftopping the 
progrefs of the fever, and when the patient 
perhaps naufeates any farther ufe of the 
medicine, our next care muft be to fupport — 
his ftrength by light nourifhment and more 
agreeable cordials, during the continuation 
of the difeafe; taking care at the fame time 
by laxative clyfters feafonably adminiftered, 
to obviate that tenfion and {welling of the 
belly, difficulty of making water, and other 
~ dmconveniencies, which are the confequence 
of conftipation; and if clyfters are not 
found effeCtual in preventing or removing 
. L1 thefe, 


: 
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thefe, a gentle dofe of rhubarb, or fome 
ether mild purgative, muft be oceafionally - 
given, which in this fituation will prove, in 
effect, a reftorative and not a weakener, by 
throwing out of the body the fource of 
many teafing and exhaufting fymptoms: A 
few grains of James’s powder, given twice 
or thrice in twenty-four hours, often proves 
the moft beneficial laxative that can be 
given. | 


Although the fever has eluded the fark at- 


tempt of removing it by the bark; and 


although the patient, difgufted with the 
quantity he has fwallowed during the trial, 
has refufed to take any more, yet if after- 
wards in the courfe of the difeafe, this dif- 
eult wears off, and the patient can be 
perfuaded to take two or three dofes in 
the twenty-four hours; even this {malk 
quantity has often feemed to me to fupport 
the patient againft that dangerous debility, 
which feems ever impending in this fever. 

The. 


{ 
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The reputation of the bark is independ- 
ent of theoretical opinions. ‘Thofe who 
believe in a putrefcency of the blood and 
humours give it as an antifeptic; thofe who — 
- believe in no fuch matter, give it asa tonic: 
For my own part, I recommend it as a 
medicine that does good, without pretending 
to know, and being little folicitous about the 


parti¢ular character in which it acts. 


It is not uncommon in the practice of 
medicine, for phyficians to follow the fame 
plan on different, or perhaps oppofite prin=. 
ciples. Thus one may recommend ripe 
fruit, vegetable juices, and acidulated drinks 
in this fever, with a view to correct the 
putrid tendency of the humours; another 
who knows it is impoflible for thefe fruits 
and drinks to correct what he thinks does 
not exift, may fill prefcribe them with a 
view to their deterging the excretory veflels, 
by their fudorific and diuretic qualities; and 

Ll each 
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each may be confirmed in his fuppofition 
: by the benefit the patient receives from the 
_ prefcription. Some people may doubt 
either fuppofition, but nobody can doubt 
the agreeable and refrefhing effects of fuch 
fruits and juices on the patched, thirfty, 
and languid patient. © 


| Sometimes ripe fruits, particularly ftraw- 
berries and wine, are the only nourifhment 
he will take; which circumftance of itfelf 
forms a prefumption, that they are the pro- 
pereft for him. At other times, when he 
refufes panado, fago, rice, when prepared 
without wine, he will take them in con- 
fiderable quantity mixed with wine and 
fugar; and when he takes fuch nourifhment 
with any degree of relifh, they feldom fail 
of being beneficial. They enable him to 
bear the open air and a free ventilation for 
a longer time, which always tends to haften 
his recovery. 


sb, 
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When that proftration of ftrength, fo 
often mentioned, has taken place, and is 
followed. by ftupor, low delirium, twitch- 
- ing of the tendons, and other fymptoms ; 
however proper. we may think the’ bark 
would be, and however eager we are to 
give it, this is no longer in our power. In 
this {tate the patient generally reyes it in 
ail its forms, or will only take it in fuch {mall 
quantity as can be of no fervice.’ Yet the 
cafe is not entirely hopelefs ; for even in 
this fituation, if the lips are moiftened with 
a little warm wine, fweetened with fugar, 
he will fhew a relifh for it, and when given 
in fpoonfuls, will. fuck it into his mouth; 
with figns of fatisfa@ion, after reje@ing 
every medicine, with, difguft, and refufing | 
every other kind of nourifhment whatever. 

In one particular cafe of this nature, 
which I well remember, after a certain 
quantity of wine (perhaps near a pint) had 
been given in the {pace of an hour, I per- 
ceived the patient’s pulfe acquire ftrength 

E13"! and 
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and become flower, while the infenfibility 
feemed to wear gradually away; but’ the: 
relations taking an alarm at this quantity of 
wine, notwithflanding thofe flattering ap- 
pearances, withheld it, and offered the pa= 
tient fome other drink, which in their | 
epinion was more fuitable tochis cafe. Not- 
withftanding his again and again rejecting 
every thing they offered, it was not till 
after they plainly perceived the pulfe begin 
to fink, .and. thé delirium to return, that 
they could be prevailed on to give mote 
wine, which, upon my returning to vilit the 
patient, I perfuaded them to do, and with 
| the fame fuccefs as before. ath : 
I have known inflances alfo where the 
phyfician not being convinced that the fill- 
ing of the pulfe and removal of delirium was 
owing to the wine, has fet afide the ufe of 
it im the dame manner, till the return of the 
bad fymptoms obliged him to refume it, 
not without remorfe for having made an 
Dy ai ~ <- experiment 


- 
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experiment which had like to have proved 
fatal to the patient. | 

It is generally neceflary, in fuch cafes, to 
begin by giving the wine warm with fugar, 
to induce the patient to take three or four 
‘fpoonfuls, but afterwards he takes it freely 
cold, and without fugar. | 


The reader might’ be aftonifhed were I 
to mention the quantity of wine I have 
known fome patients take in this fever, and 
‘in fome cafes of the confluent fmall-pox, 
where the weaknefs, infenfibility, and other 
fymptoms were the fame, and where the 
recovery of the patient was evidently owing 
to that cordial alone. The proper rule is 
to give the wine till the pulfe fills, the de- 
lirium abates, and a greater degree of 
warmth returns to the extremities. Upon 
the fmalleft appearance of the ftupor com- 
ing back, the pulfe quickening and fink- 
ing, for they all go together, the wine 
mutt be refumed. 
L114 Attentively 
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Attentivéely obferving this’ rule, I. have 
often known patients, who in health were | 
not fond of wine, and who would have been 
intoxicated “with a fingle bottle, drink in 
the fpace of twenty-four hours two bottles 
‘of claret-without any other effc& but that 
of {trengthening the pulfe, abating the de- 
lirum, removing the tremor, and creating 
a moderate warmth on the fkin. In others 
Il have known a much greater quantity 1 ne- 
ceflary to produce the fame effect ; but by 
giving that greater quantity the Shy effet. 
was produced. Aslam told that this part of 
my work (and perhaps many others) will 
be expofed to cenfure, I refrain from men- 
tioning the exa& quantity of wine which I 
have known fome particular patients take, | 
with the beft effets, in this fever—it is 
 fufficient to fay that it ought to be given in 
fuch quantity as the patient will willingly 
take, till the effects above mentioned are 
produced, and then ftop; but on the firft 
| 9 Ley Oo! ee 
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appearance of the pulfe becoming ieee 
or any other fymptoms returning, more 
wine muft then be given, perfevering in 
that’ quantity which is found’ by attentive 
obfervation fufficient to keep up the pulfe 
and ward off the other vad fymptoms. 


‘When that seuuite ae been continued 
for feveral days, it may be gradually di- 
minifhed.; a little bread foaked in the wine, 
or fome other fimple nourifhment may be 
offered. _After the patient is able to take 
panado mixed with wine, or bread foaked 
in it, with any degree of relifh, the appe~ 
tite fometimes becomes. very keen, and he 
is even willing to take more panado, rice, or 
fago' mixed,-with wine. than. is pha for 
him. | eno 

This. return. of piactind is undoubtedly 
one of the ftrongeft indications of return- 
ing health; but it muft be indulged with 
caution; the patient muft be allowed to eat 
but little at a time, even of this kind of 


nourifh- 
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nourifhment, and to return — gradually 
to ufual food. a 


. Soon after the fever is entirely removed, 
and long before the patient has recovered 
his ftrength, he will, by proper manage= 
ment, be intirely weaned from the wine, 
‘or his allowance may be reduced to two or 
three glafles in a day, if the phyfician 
Should think that quantity more proper 
than none. Indeed, the third part of what 
formerly had proved a falutary cordial and 
we réftorative, would, in this late of conva~ 
efcenee, occafion-a dangerous intoxication. 
So great a difference is there in the effec 
sof this cordial upon the conftitution, in this _ 
_oflate of extreme weaknefs, when all the 
natural functions feem loaded and clogged 
by difeafe, from what it has in perfeé 
-health, or when the fever being juft re- 
émoved, the animal fun@ions gradually re- 


‘fame their former ‘courfe. . 
eee % on ; Git Ih Ad ; i : 
’ | Claret 
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Claret is the wine I have generally re- 
commended, when the circumftances of the 
patient could afford it. I have feen the 
fame good effects, however, from the’ufe of 
Port, Madeira, and other wines; and when 
no kind of wine is to be had, brandy or 
rum diluted with water or milk, and 
{weetened with fugar, muft be fubftituted 
in its place. Inthe ftate of flupor, debi- 
lity, and low delirium, already deferibed, 
{pirits diluted have nearly the fame effect 
with wihe, and are even more relifhed vy 
a certain clafs of epee : 


we 


Ty what is ene the. putrid ‘Giee ita: 
and in cafes where the fymptoms. of weak- 
nefs, always confiderable in that. difeate, 
are greater than ufual, the bark fometimes 
will not remain upon the flomach, unlefs, it 
is given in wine; and when fo given | its 
beneficial effe€ts feem moft apparent ; ; and 
in many cafes of that difcafe which I have 
met with, where this reafon for giving wine 
did not = and the bark was taken in 


very 
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very confiderable quantity alone, the effect © 
of filling the pulfe and removing the alarm- 
ing debility did not appear to me fo evident 
and certain as when the medicine was given 
an; wine; even'a /maller quantity of bark, 
owith, the addition of wine, ,feemed to have 
a more; immediate and. more’ confiderable 
flea than a much larger quay: without 
wine. | | 

The cynanche maligna, a difeate ana~ 
logous, in fome;. eflential circumftances 
to this fever, was frequently epidemic 
in that part of the country where I for- 
merly lived. Wherever the fymptom of 
debility’ was confiderable, my cont{tant prac- 
tice. was to give the bark from the beginning | 
fn “Pott wine ‘to adults, and in wine and 
‘water to ‘children, and always with good 
effet ; the whole of the treatment confifted 
in this and the frequent ufe of gargles. In 
the villages around, where: great numbers 
were general! y ill of the diforder at the 
fame time, and where fpirits diluted were 


preferred to wine, the fame good confe- 
quences 
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quences attended their ufe; very few pa- 
tients were loft, except in cafes where this 
practice was not obferved. 


I have feen the weaknefs fo great in this 
difeafe, that the patient could not fit up in. 
his bed, that his throat might be accurately : 
examined, without danger of fainting; yet 
after a few dofes of bark mixed with Port 
wine or Madeira, his pulfe became ftronger 
and fuller, and he raifed himfelf with little 
affiftance, and fat up firmly ; but in other. 
patients, in nearly the fame fituation, double’ 
the quantity of bark taken in any of the. 
fimple waters, hardly produced the fame. 
effect, and never fo foon: And where wine . 
was not to be got, or could not be afforded, 
rum or brandy diluted feemed in all refpects 
equivalent. However pernicious the habi- | 
tual and immoderate ufe of wine or other | 
fpirituous. liquors may be in perfeat health, 
yet when the energy of the brain and nerves - 


is fo much diminithed, and the vital powers 


of 


i. 
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of the mufcles fo benumbed by certain difeafes 
that the fpark of life feems almoft extin- 
guifhed, thofe cordials are then abfolutely 
necellary to keep it alive, and give time to | 
the bark or Nature to overcome the difeafe 


and reftore health and vigour. 


It may feem. extraordinary that I make 
no mention of Virginian fnake-root, contra~- 
yerva root, the volatile falts, camphor, 
mufk, and other medicines that are ufed in 
the low ftate of the nervous fever ;—all I 
have to fay on that head is, that I have 
tried each of their powers fingly, and com- 
pared them with thofe of Peruvian bark 
and wine, with all the attention I am ca- 
_pable of beftowing ; the effect of which has 
been the ftrongeft convi€tion on my mind 
that none of them, nor any combination of 
them, are equal in efficacy to the bark and © 
wine. - An exception perhaps might be 
made in favour of mufk, which when given 
in the quantity of at leaft a drachm in the 

courfe 
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courfe of a day, has a peculiar power of 
abating and removing the fymptoms of 
fubfultus tendinum and hiccup; but even, 
this effe@t is rendered more certain by giv- 
ing wine at the fame time; and befides, 
whatever may be the powers of mufk as 
an antifpafmodic or diaphoretic, thofe of 
wine are infinitely greater as a cordial and 
reftorative *. 

When 


* In the fourth volume of the Medical Obfervations and 
Inquiries, there is a very ‘accurate account of an epidemic 
diftemper, by Dr. Sandeford of Barbadoes, which he de- 
nominates a putrid remitting fever. Although I may not 
perfectly agree with that gentleman in fome of the theo- 
retical opinions he feems to have adopted, yet I find my 
own obfervations refpecting the little efficacy of the other 
medicines ufually given in this fever fo flrongly confirmed 
by what he obferved in their ufe on that occafion, and alfo 
the powerful effects of the bark, that J am tempted to ex- 
tract the following paflage : 

«* Having now cleanfed the firft paflascs, the next indi-. 
** cation to be fulfilled, appeared to be that of checking 
« and correCting the putrefcent ftate of the juices, and of 
“¢ co-operating with Nature in eliminating the morbid 
** matter through the proper excretories ; for which pur- 
«© pofe the warm, cordial, alexipharmic, and antifeptic 
‘ medicines feemed principally necefflary; but though 
* thefe had all the good effects that cquid Re eae from 

| «« them, 


a 
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When a diarrhoea fupervenes in fach at 
degree as the patient cannot bear in his 
prefent low and weakened ftate, Sir John 
Pringle recommends fome fpoonfuls of 


chalk 


“¢ them, in keeping up the vis vite, correcting the hu- 
“* mours, and aflifting Nature in the expulfion of the 
** morbific matter, yet all the/e proved infufficient of theme 
“* felves to effe& a cure, until the ufe of the bark was in- 
** troduced, the patient often diffolving away under the 
** violent profufe cold fweats, until this medicine put an 
_ **© effectual check to them; nay, fo fingular was the efi- 
“* cacy of this medicine in this difeafe, that I can truly 
«© fay, I know of none that were cured without it; and alf 
** thofe who neglefed to take it, however conformable they 
‘* might have been in other refpeds, were neverthele/s often 
“* precipitated into the danger of a dropfy or confumption : 
_ ** Of fuch indifpenfable ufe was the bark in this difeafe ! 
In my firft ufe of this medicine, I blended it with the 
‘€ alexipharmics, in the form of a decoétion ; but as aly 
“* the good effects refulting from the mixture /eemed prin- 
“* cipally owing to the bark contained in it, I thought it 
** was but juft to give it its due preference ; and accord- 

*« ingly afterwards adminiftered it alone, either in decoction 
** or fubftance, as it feemed neceflary. 

‘« It is proper to remark particularly, that whereas moft 
** writers forbid the ufe of the bark abfolutely, unlefs in the 
seminate OF remiffion and intermiffion, I found it neceffary 
“* to give it at any time of the difeafe indifcriminately ; 
** and fuccefs juftified the practice, the patient otherwife 
‘* diffolving away irretrievably under the cold colliquative 


** {weats he had perpetually upon him.” 
' There 
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chalk julep with opium, to be given after 
“every loofe ftool. But it often happens 
that the patient will not take’that medicine; 
in fuch cafes, a few drops of the tin@ura 
Thebaica in a little warm wine, mulled with 
cinnamon and fugar, will have the fame 
effet. Wine thus prepared is highly 
agreeable to. the patient’s tafte, and if the 
diarrhea continues obftinate, to the few 
drops of Thebaic tinéture given after each 
doofe ftool, may be added a proportional 
quantity of tin@ure of ipecacuanha to ren- 
der each dofe of the nature of Dover’s 


powder, and maybe taken in mulled wine 


without being perceived by the patient. 


There perhaps cannot be a ftronger inftlance of the ~ 
influence that preconceived opinions have even upon en- 
lightened minds, than what may, be obferved from the 
above extract. This gentleman being perfe@tly perfuaded ° 
that the blood and juices were in a putrid ftate and that. 
antifeptics of courfe were the antidotes, and that a mor- 
bific matter was to be expelled, thought he faw all this 
performed by medicines, which however he himfelf de- 
clares in no one inftance ftopped.the difeafe, but which 
allowed the patient to diffolve away. . 


Mm This 
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This addition renders the opiate more ef- 


Ye@ual in reftraining the diarrhoea, and at, 


the fame time increafes its diaphoretic 


quality. 


Blifters, although pretty generally con- 
demned at the beginning of this fever, are 
recommended by many authors in the ad- 
vanced ftate, and particularly in the cafe of 
ftupor and low delirium. Thofe who re- 
commend them, however, as happens al- 
moft conftantly in medical matters, are of 


different opinions refpeting their manner 


of acting. Thofe of the old fchool, who 
retain the idea of a morbific lentor in fevers, 
think the cantharides are abforbed and help 
to diffolve it; others impute their good ef- 
fects to the evacuation of ferum, which, in 
their opinion, tends to produce a relaxation 
of the fpafm of the extreme veflels; fome 
think they a& by occafioning revulfion; 
and a fourth clafs imagine they are of fer- 
vice only as ftimulants. 


"I thould 


a 
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I fhould have been happy to have found 
them of fervice, although the particular 
character in which they ac&t had remained 
a fecret; but notwithftanding my having 
watched their effe€ts with all the attention 
I am capable of, and formerly with a ftrong 
prepoffeffion in their favour, I cannot affert 
that I ever knew veficatories of much ufe in 
any ftage of this difeafe; but I have fre- 
quently feen the patient teafed by their ir- 
ritating quality, without theirfeeming to 
have any other effect; and fometimes I 
have imagined they produced that diltrefling 
fymptom defcribed in pages 475 and 476... 


The duration of this fever is uncertain; it 
tay be thrown entirely off by the earlieft 
evacuations and the antimonials; or having 
ftood them, its courfe may be abridged by 
the bark; or, baffling the efficacy of all 
medicines, it may continue its progrefs to 
the end of the fecond week, and remain 
after what is called the low ftate has taken 

| Mm 2 place, 
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place, with no very confiderable variation, 
for a weck longer, and in fome inftances for 
two.. When the difeafe is prolongedin this - 
manner, it has been already faid, that our 
principal objet, fhould be to; prevent, the 
patient from finking ;) an objet which will 
be more eentdinly, though’ lef, {erentifically 
accomplithed by the feafonable. adminiftra- 
tion of light palatable, nourifhmenh and 
wine, ‘than ) by, all .the .prefcriptions with 
which the @pothecary’s file is too frequent 


loaded on ftich occatfions, 


{have declined mentioning many reme= 
dies that have been ftr ongly recommehded 
for particular fymptoms,. being convineed, 
on what appears.to me the beft ground, that 
they. have. been cried. up far. above their 
: defert, and that the moft. efficacious of them 
| are inferior to the means recommended 
abbenso:) Oi sycliaos | 

There are reer wherein it ‘may ‘be 


necellary to order medicines, merely for the 
: | purpofe 


{ 
% 
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purpofe of amufing the imagination, and 
fatisfying the prejudices of patients; fome 
of whom cannot conceive that a difeafe is to 
be cured without drugs, and feem to think | 
it will be the fooner cured thesfafter they 
are {wallowed;. but-ia the prefent; fituation 
‘ the patient, has no prejudices, but he ftill has 
a diftinGion of tafte; and if he is teized to 
dwallow. what :he. detefts, it. will put him 
. from taking that, cordial nourifhment. which 
is nacelary: for his, fupport,,, ia.. 


‘Tn very malignant cafes this fever ends 
fatally on or before the feventh’ day, but 
more frequently thofe who die are carried: 
off about the middle or towards the end of 
the fecond week, When the patient furvives : 


the twentieth day, it rarely happens that he: 


does not finally recover: When the fever 
‘terminates favourably. before or at the end 
of the fecond week, the crifis is generally 
obvious; but when that happens at a later 
_ period, particularly if after the third week, 
: 4 pain 
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the favourable turn is lefs evident, and 
fometimes feveral days pafs, during which 
the difeafe abates fo gradually, that the moft 
experienced are in doubt whether it abates _ 
: or not: At length, however, it becomes 
evident by a warm moifture being percep- 
tible on the fkin, by the dark-coloured 
gluey fubftance which adheres to the gums 
and lips, growing lefs tenacious, and being 
more eafily removed; by the ftools regain- 
ing a natural colour; by the urine being 
made in greater quantity, and depofiting a 
fediment ; by .a return of appetite, and by 
the pulfe becoming flower than it was be- 


fore the commencement of the difeafe. 


When the fever has been of long dura- 
tion, fuppurations of the lymphatic glands 
of the neck or armpit fometimes take place 
at the decline. All that is neceflary to be 
done in fuch cafes, is to encourage the 
fuppuration by the application of poul- 
tices. ‘They generally heal without difficulty 

after 


! 
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after breaking, or being opened by the 
furgeon. | 


Although no fuch fuppurations fhould 
take place, when this fever is of an uncom- 
monly malignant nature, it always leaves a 
great degree of weaknefs behind it; and 
there are inftances of this imbecility not be- 
ing confined to the body. 


Many patients, particularly thofe ad- 
vanced in life, are fubje& during their con- 
valefcency to {wellings of the feet and 
ancles; a fymptom which for the moft part 
difappears gradually as the ftrength returns; 
but in cafe it is more obftinate, or increafes 
and feems to threaten an anafarca*, it will- 
be proper to give fifteen or twenty grains 
of the powder of jalap rubbed with an 
equal quantity of nitre or fome purgative 


of the fame nature, once a week; and fome 


* A particular fpecies of dropfy,. 


* gently 
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sently diuretic medicine in the intervening 
days. Promoting the fecretion of urine is 
found peculiarly ufeful for the removal of 
this fymptom and its confequences. I have 
found nothing anfwer that intention better 
_ than pills formed of freth {quills and nitre, 
with a {mall proportion of fpecies aroma- 
tice. While this fwelling of the ancles 
continues, and of courfe an increafe of the : 
difcharge by urine is to be withed, Rhenifh 


iS Piet to any other wine. 


In‘ all C8 Phere the te is unufually 
protracted, and leaves the patient in ex- 
ceflive weaknefs, the recovery is flow and 
precarious, and the greateit care is required 
to prevent any error in regimen during the 
convalefcence, a very {mall degree of excels 
being then moft apt to produce a trouble- 


fome confequences. % 


Fag eafy digeftion, taken in {mall 


ie ‘and Sas frequently, gentle 
exercife 
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exercife in a carriage when the weather is 
favourable, attention to prevent coftivenefs i 
by fome mild laxative, and the ufe of fome — 
light agreeable bitter, to affift digeftion and 
prevent flatulencies, are the moft approved 
means of promoting the return of the 


patient’s flrength. 


I have now given the cleareft and moft 
intelligible idea, which my. reading, ex- 
perience, and reflexion, fuch as they are, 
enable me to form of the nature of fevers, 
with what appears to me the beft method 
of treating them; happy if I have been 
able to add a {mall ray to the ftronger lights 
thrown on this important fubject by men of 
far brighter abilities. 4 
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~ Fuft Publifbed, 
Written by the fame: AUTHOR #. 


1. View of Society and Manners’ in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany; with Anecdotes 
relating to fome eminent Characters. 2 vols. 
Sixth Edition, 10s. in boards. 


2. View of Society and Manners in Italy; with | 
Anecdotes relating to fome eminent Charac- 
ters. 2 vols. 12s. in boards. | 
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